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INDIA IN 1926-27 


CHAPTER I. 

Tbo year 192S>'27. 

The opening of the period wLich is passed under review in this 
report, coincides exactly with the beginning of His Excellency 
Ijord Irwin’s Viceroyalty, for it was on April Ist 1926 that ho 
Janded at Bombay. 

The outstanding feature of Indian affairs at the beginning of 
April 1920, was the old antagonism lictween Hindus and !Muhainnia- 
dans, which, during that monlb, broke out in Calcutta in excesses 
of riot and murder worse than anything recorded for many years 
past. There is no need to add to the account of the riots which was 
given last year, but, unhappily, they proved to bo the prelude to 
a period of embittered and widespread intcrcommunnl disorder of 
which the end is not yet in sight. Eor, since April 1926, every 
month has witnessed affrays more or less serious between partisans 
of. the sister communities and only two jnontlis have passed without 
actual rioting in the legal sense of tlie word. Tlie examination of 
the circumstances of these numerous riots and affrays will show 
that they originated either in utterly petty and trivial disputes 
between individuals, as, for example, between a Hindu shopkeeper 
and a . Muliammadan customer, or else the immediate cause of 
trouble was the celebration of some religious festival or the playing 
of music by Hindu processionists in the neighboTirhood of Muham- 
madan places of wor.ship. One or two of the riots, indeed, were duo 
to nothing more than strained nerves and general excitoment. Of 
these the most striking example occurred in Delhi on Juno 24th 
when the bolting of n pony in a crowded street gave the impression 
that a riot had started upon which both sides immediately attacked 
each other with briclcbats and staves. 
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COMMUNAL EIOTS IN CALCUTTA. 


Including tlie two outbursts of rioting in Calcutta during April 
.and May 192G, 40 riots took place during tbe twelve montlis ending 
witk April 1st 1927, resulting in tbe deaths of 197 persons and in 
injuries more or less severe to 1,598 others. These disorders were 
widespread hut Bengal, the Punjab, and the United Provinces were 
■the parts of India most seriously affected. Bengal suffered most 
■from rioting, hut on many occasions during the year tension 
between Hindus and Muhammadans was high in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, including its outlying division, Sind. Calcutta remained 
uneasy throughout the whole of the summer. On June 1st a petty 
-dispute developed into a riot in which forty persons were hurt. 
After this, there was a lull in overt violence until July I5th on which 
day fell an important Hindu religious festival. During its cele- 
bration the passage of a procession with bands playing in the 
.neighbourhood of certain mosques resulted in a conflict in whicli 
li persons were killed and 116 injured. The next day saw the, 
'beginning of the important Muhammadan ceremony of the Mohar- 
•xum which commemorates the death of Husain, son of Ali, the 
fourth Caliph and Fatima, daughter of the prophet Muhammad. 
Rioting broke out on that day and after a lull, was renewed on the 
19th, 20th, 21st and 22nd. Isolated assaults and cases of stabbing 
• occurred on the 23rd, 24th and 25th. The total ascertained casual- 
ties during this period of rioting were 28 deaths and 226 injured. 
There were further riots in Calcutta on the 15th September and 
16th October and on the latter day there was also rioting in the 
.adjoining city of Howrah, dxiring which one or two persons were 
killed and over 30 injured. The April and May riots had been 
greatly aggravated by incendiarism, but,- happily, this feature was 
.almost entirely absent from the later disorders and during the July 
riots, for example, the Fire Brigade was called upon to deal with 
-only four incendiary fires. 

The position of the authorities all this time was one of 
■singular difficulty. The most fruitful source of trouble continued 
to be found in the old dispute over the playing of music near mosques. 
The Muhammadans on the one hand complain that their devotions 
: are disturbed by the noise of Hindu processions, whilst on the other 
hand, Hindus contend that thertf are occasions when religious duty 
-compels them to play music without interruption, from start to 
ffinish of a procession. The delicacy of the position pf the authori- 
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■ 3IXJSIC NEAH MOSQUES IN CALCUTTA. 

ties in tlie disputes wliiclv arise out of tlaese contending interests 
can therefore be seen easily enough. Seldom can they intervene 
without giving to the unscrupulous a chance to raise the cry of 
religion in danger. However, the increasing frequency of riots 
caused by the playing of music before mosques, impelled the Bengal 
Government to seek, so far as Calcutta was concerned, a modus 
vivendi. Accordingly on June 4th, they issued a statement in 
which they laid down certain rules to be observed in Calcutta. For 
many years, processionists wishing to play music have had to take 
out a license, one, of the conditions of which prohibited the playing 
of music in the neighbourhood of places of worship during hours 
of public worship. Ho change was made b}' these orders in the' 
form of this license, but the Commissioner of Police was given 
power to define precisely the hours of worship during which the 
processionists might not play music in the neighbourhood of build- 
ings where worship was proceeding. The famous Hakhoda Mosque 
in Calcutta was excepted from the operation of the orders and it 
was laid down that music should be stopped in its neighbourhood 
at all hours. The Bengal Government’s orders represented a codi- 
fication and definition of the law and the local custom in this matter, 
and showed that the administration was determined to intervene 
eft'ectively whilst recognising and safeguarding to the fullest extent 
possible, the rights of both parties to the dispute. 

During the whole summer of 192G, the relations between the 
two communities in certain parts of Bengal, particularly in the 
east, were the cause of great anxiety to the authorities, and, un- 
fortunately, ill-feeling showed itself in the commission of acts of 
sacrilege by both sides. In the important district of Pabna, the 
prevailing ill-feeling gave rise to prolonged rioting between the Ist 
and the 7th of July. 

But Bengal was not the only communal storm centre during 
the summer months, for the great Mxihammadan religious festival, 
the “ Bakr Id”, fell this year towards the end of June, and, 
owing to the strained relations between the two communities, 
created a very menacing situation in many places where Hindus 
and Muhammadans lived together. In important centres like 
Calcutta, Delhi and Allahabad, where the danger of collision was 
most acute, and where its consequences would have been most dis- 
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astrous, tke autlioritifes Tvere forced to take quite extraordinary 
precautions against the anticipated disorders. Delhi, for example, 
•was transformed into something like an armed camp for the period 
of the “ Id ” celebrations, and similar appropriate precautions 
■were taken at other places. But for these precautions, there is 
very little reason to doubt, the celebrations would have been 
marred by wide-spread disorder and bloodsbed. As it was only a 
few minor clashes occurred all of which were promptly suppressed. 
The worst of them was the affray in Delhi on June 24th, which, as 
we have seen, had its origin in the scare created by a bolting horse. 
In this riot three persons were killed and 60 were injured. But 
e"!xcepting the Calcutta riots, the worst riot during the year broke 
out in Rawalpindi, the largest military station in India, on the 
night between the 14th and 15th of June. The immediate cause 
of this riot was the old trouble of music near mosques. A Sikh 
procession with a band playing went past the principal mosque in 
Rawalpindi city on June 13th, and this produced a state of feeling 
which later issued in a fierce riot. On the night between the 14th 
and 15th a number of incendiary fires broke out in Rawalpindi city 
whilst the rival mobs attacked each other strenuously. Rortunately 
police and soldiers were quickly available and order was restored 
by day break on June the 15th. But during the comparatively 
short time of disorder sixteen persons had been killed and ninety 
injured, whilst many shops and houses had been more or less 
damaged by fire. A very dangerous sequel to this riot took place 
two nights later at a village about 10 miles from Rawalpindi which 
was attacked by a large gang of Muhammadans who killed two 
Hindus of the village and burned a number of houses. However, 
vigorous action by the authorities prevented the recurrence of 
further incidents of this kind. 

It is not necessary to continue this catalogue of Hindu and 
Muhammadan disturbances during the summer of 1926, for 
enough has been said to show the seriousness of the situation; 
Nor is it necessary to say that the minds of all right thinking men 
in India had been deeply stirred by this rapid succession of suicidal 
and antisocial outbreaks. At this point those members of both 
communities who really desired the restoration of peace received 
a call to action and a powerful lead. The first considerable speech 
made by His Excellency Lord Irwin in India, was on this subject, 
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LORD IRWIN ON INTER-COMMDNAL TROUBLES. o 

of Hindu and Muliammadan antagonism, wMcli, as His Excellency 
said, was ” so clearly tlie dominant issue in Indian life. ^ e 
occasion of tlie speecli was a dinner given on July lltli at Simla in 
honour of Lord Irwin by the Chelmsford Club whose membership 
is open to the members of every community both British and Indian 
in India. Erom the beginning of his speech Lord Irwin struck a 
personal note which deeply impressed the distinguished audience 
assembled from all parts of India to hear him. He repudiated the 
suggestion that the Government of India welcomed these evidences 
of division among the Indian people and also' the suggestion that 
the outbreaks were viewed with indifference by the authorities. 
With regard to the, first suggestion, His Excellency said, “The 
most superficial analysis of this policy {i.e., the progressive realisa- 
tion of responsible self-government in British India) can lead to 
no other conclusion than that the British Government recognised 
from the outset that harmony between the two great communities 
was an essential condition of the attainment of their goal. And 
by harmony I do not mean the surrender by either community of 
its individuality. But I do mean the harmonious interco'urse of 
daily life and the mutual acknowledgment of common rights and 
duties in; all that goes to make up Indian citizenship.” “ Eor the 
success of our own policy, for the very credit of British statesman- 
ship,” His Excellency continued, “ we were bound to do and we 
have done everything in our power to promote such better under- 
standing. If indeed the reality of communal antagonism should 
prove permanently more powerful than hope of an All-India patrio- 
tism it is obvious that the foundations upon which we have sought 
to build would be rudely shaken.” 

“ As regards the second point that Government regards these 
troubles with indifference,” said Lord Irwin, “it is hardly neces- 
sary for me to contradict something which is in palpable conflict 
with the facts of every day life as they are kno'wn by millions 
throughout the length and breadth of India.” 

He then spoke with appreciation of the devoted labours of dis- 
trict officers, both British and Indian, in the cause of law and order, 
and made it clear that the Government of India stood solidly behind 
the Provincial Governments in their efforts to prevent communal 
conflict. His Excellency next turned to more fundamental consi- 
derations and dealt first with the suggestion which has been made 
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in some quarters in India tliat one of tke, chief causes of communal 
disturbances is the existing electoral system. His Excellency’s 
words on this subject are so important that they must he quoted 
in full. “ I have observed ” he said “ that in some quarters blame 
has been attached to communal representation, as being a cause 
of irritation. Some advantage may he gained by a statement as to 
the reasons for its existence and the present policy of Government 
in regard to it. The time may come, and I greatly hope it will, 
when with general consent the necessity for such special representa- 
tion will be no longer felt, but to-day, as you are aware, statutory 
arrangements are in force by which minorities are assured of re- 
presentation in the Legislatures and certain, local bodies. The 
decision with regard to the latter belongs by law to Local Govern- 
ments, and falls within the sphere of transferred administration, 
with which the Government of India has no direct power to deal. 
As regards the Legislatures, these arrangements were the result 
of a compact to which Indian opinion at the time of the introduc- 
tion of the reforms desired effect to be given. The Eranchise Com- 
mittee found that the evidence received by them was unanimous in 
favour of communal electorates and recommended that action should 
be taken in accordance with the commonly expressed desire. All 
communities were thus enabled — and indeed the action could hardly 
be justified on any other ground — ^freely to take part together in 
fashioning India’s destiny and opportunity was ensured by which 
no community should at the outset be impeded in making a joint 
contribution to a common task. It has been suggested that Gov- 
ernment may be induced by pressure from one side or the other to 
modify or extend these special privileges, and that these hopes or 
fears are in part responsible for the present discontents. These 
things will naturally fall within the purview of the Eoyal Com- 
mission, and it is not for me to attempt to anticipate aiiy recom- 
mendations they may make; but I wish to state very plainly on 
behalf of the Government of India that, in advance of that efiquiiy, 
while there is no intention of curtailing statutory arrangements, 
there is equally no intention of exitending them.” . 

Lord ■ Ir^vin next discussed the demand> which had ^received 
some support, that a Eound Table Conference representative ' of all 
the interests concerned should be summoned for the purpose of try- 
ipg to , devise a satisfactory solution for the existing troubles. 'He 
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said that if he thought that there was any real chance of improve- 
ment in the communal situation as a result of the deliberations of 
such a conference, no fear of failure would deter him from sum- 
moning it. Past experience however gave no valid reason for 
hoping that improvement could he effected hy these means and he 
referred to the conference with this object which had been held 
between leaders of both communities in October 1924. In His 
Excellency’s judgment this conference. had failed “because it was 
not preceded by any adequate change of heart and feeling.” The 
first condition of success in any similar .attempt, His Excellency 
said was “that the communities should bring themselyes to 
judge of the matters in dispute between them with , a far greater 
measure of. tolerance and restriction than unhappily, prevails at 
present.” The duties of the leaders of the two communities he 
'described as follows: — “ Let the leaders and thoughtful men in 
each community, the Hindu among the Hindus, and Moslem among 
the Moslems, throw themselves with ardour into a new form of 
communal work and into a nobler struggle, the fight for toleration. 
1 do not believe that the task is beyond their powers. I see before 
me two ancient and highly organised societies with able and esteem- 
ed public men as their recognised leaders. I cannot conceive that 
a really sincere and sustained appeal by them to the rank and file 
of their cb-religionists sustained by active propaganda of the new 
gospel of peace would pass \inheeded. In past centuries each com- 
munity has made its great contribution to the annals of history 
and civilisation in India. The place that she has filled in the world 
in past ages has been largely of their creating. I refuse to believe 
that they can make no contribution now to rescue the good name of 
India from the hurt which their present discords inflict upon it.” 
His Excellency concluded his speech with a personal appeal which 
deeply moved each individual member of his audience and created 
a profound impression bn the Indian public generally even when 
read in the columns of newspapers, away from the inspiring per- 
sonality of its author and the atmosphere of enthusiastic approba- 
tion in which it was received. Indeed, the speech received wide 
attention not only in India, but in England, and throughout the 
Empire and . elsewhere. ' “ In the name of Indian national life,” 
Lord Irwin ended, “ in the name of religion, I appeal to all in each 
5 9^ communities who hold position, who represent them in 
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the press, who direct the education of the young, who possess in- 
fluence, who command the esteem of their co-religionists, who lead 
them in politics or are honoured by them as divines. Let them 
begin each in their own community to work untiringly towards this 
end ; boldly to repudiate feelings of hatred and intolerance, actively 
to condemn and suppress acts of violence and aggression, earnestly 
to strive to exercise suspicions and misapprehensions and so create 
a new atmosphere of trust. 

I appeal in the name of national life because communal tension 
is eating into it as a canker. It has suspended its activities. It 
has ranged its component parts into opposite and hostile camps. 

I appeal in the name of religion because I can appeal to nothing 
nobler, and because religion is the language of the soul, and it is a 
change of soul that India needs to-day. In all religion, I suppose, 
there must be present in the mind of the individual a sense of per- 
sonal deficiency, a consciousness of failure to apprehend more than 
a fraction of life’s mystery, which constantly impels him, with 
irresistible yearning, to reach out for higher and yet higher things. 
Whatever indeed be the creed that men profess, such creed is the 
attempt men make to know the Eorces that lie beyond human vision, 
and learn the secret of how human nature may be refined, and in 
so doing realise the ultimate purposes of their existence. Achieve- 
ment is hard and can only come through much patience and humi- 
lity, which will in turn beget a wide tolerance of the deficiencies 
of others. But the reward is great and there can surely be no 
greater tragedy than that religion which thus should be the expres- 
sion and the support of man’s highest instincts, should be prosti- 
tuted by an alliance with actions through which those instincts are 
distorted and disgraced. 

Such a development, if it were unchecked, could only end in the 
infliction of a mortal wound upon human character, upon India, 
and upon the cause of that religion in whose guise it was allowed 
to masquerade.” 

It is impossible to doubt that His Excellency’s speech stirred the 
conscience of all who sincerely desired an improvement in the state 
of Hindu-Muhammadan relations. In his appeal to the leaders of 
the two communities Lord Irwin clearly indicated an immediate 
and practicable field o'f action, for one of the most surprising and 
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iinfortTinate features of the present inter-communal unrest is the- 
compaiative lack of influence for good of those who are generally 
considered to he the leaders of their communities. 

About a month after the speech to the Chelmsford Cluh, tbe- 
Autumn Session of the Council of State and Legislative Assemhlj'- 
opened in Simla. Lord Irwin’s inaugural address to the two houses- 
gave yet another proof of liis and his Government’s grave preoccupa- 
tion with this master-prohlem of Indian politics. This time, how- 
ever, he emphasised the duty and detennination of those in whom- 
was vested the responsibility for the administration of India, to- 
safeguard the public peace and the lawful rights of individuals. 

...we have obligations,” he said, “to law-abid- 
ing citizens. Although, indeed, these matters are the primary con- 
cern of Provincial Governments, the form in which they are now 
emerging has in a real sense made them of all-India interest. While- 
it is no part of the functions of the executive Government to ascer- 
tain or determine in any judicial sense the private rights of citizens- 
— for an elaborate system of courts has been provided for thai 
purpose — it is the undoubted duty of the executive authorities to- 
secure that, subject to the rights of others and the preservation of 
the public peace, the enjoyment of those rights is secured to the- 
individual. That duty the Government of India in co-operation 
with the local Governments desire should be performed with fair- 
ness and scrupulous impartiality. In ordinary times when no parti- 
cular cause of friction arises, the enjoyment of private rights con- 
nected with the observance of the numerous religious festivals in- 
this country, has, under the protection of the British Government,, 
been secured for many generations. In times of communal tension, 
untenable claims of rights and exaggerated opposition have from- 
time to time caused great anxiety to the authorities, and the main- 
tenance of the public peace has been a difficult task. The anta- 
gonism which some members or sections of the communities con- 
cerned have recently displayed towards the observances of others- 
appears to some extent to be based, not so much on traditional 
loyalty to any creed, as on new assertions of abstract rights which 
it is sought to invest with the sanctity of ancient principles. This- 
tendency has been more marked in the recent troubles than at any 
previous period in the British administration. It cannot be too^ 
clearly emphasised that Government have no intention whatever- 
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of allowing any unjust or unreasonable claims, still less any violence 
or tbieat of violence, to deter them from tbeir clear duty of main- 
taining tbe public peace and, so far as is compatible witb tbe rights 
•of others, the right of the individual citizen to pursue unhampered 
his lawful avocations.” . • : 

After this, the next step was the tabling of a resolution in the 
Legislative Assembly by a Muhammadan member who asked the 
■Governor General in Council to undertake immediate legislation to 
regulate the performance of the religious festivals, rites and cere- 
monies of the different communities in India. To this resolution 
two Hindu members moved amendments with the common object of 
asking the Governor General" in Council to call an All-India Con- 
ference of leaders of public opinion and experienced officials. to 
-examine the present communal situation in the country and make 
.recommendations regulating the performance of religious festivals, 
rites and ceremonies of the different communities. The debate on 
•this resolution and the proposed amendments took place on 
the 24th August and the 1st September. In the opening speech, 
the mover of the resolution said in words which deeply impressed 
his hearers, and sounded the key-note of the debate: “We cannot 
enjoy our home life happily nor do our festivals bring any joy to 

■us On the occasion of almost every festival more misery 

and sorrow is caused in every home.” 

The representatives of the minority communities of Indian 
-Christians and Parsees, who spoke during the debate, showed how 
•the relations existing between Hindus and Muhammadans reacted 
on the minority communities and on all India. This is an aspect 
of Hindu-Muhammadan antagonism which deserves to be made 
familiar to. all who study social and political conditions in India 
to-day,- for it is clear that the unoffending minority communities 
■suffer almost if not quite as much as the principals. themselves from 
the dislocation of routine and the social discontent, the boycottings 
and intrigues and economic loss which accompany any severe out- 
break of rioting. One speaker after another referred in terms of 
high appreciation to the lead which had been given to - India by 
Lord Irwin, thus showing their agreement with his view of the 
situation. Sir Alexander Muddiman, the Home Member, in sum- 
-ming up the debate showed the House that it was in the po-weh of 
-every member to exercise influence on the ignorhnt . and, hot-headed 
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masses in liis neiglilioxirliood, and lie gave practical reasons foi • 
rejecting tlie suggestions for a Hound Table Conference or a com- 
mittee of enquiry. He showed that riots did not take place only on^ 
the occasions of festivals and important celebrations, but that, on - 
the other hand, so explosive was communal feeling now-a-days, 
that they sprang from absurd and trivial occirrrences, one or two 
of which he mentioned. The duty and willingness of all Govern- 
ment officers to help in the work of conciliation was emphasised,, 
and Sir Alexander said that any proposals for conciliation would 
merit the serious attention of the Legislature. Particularly im- 
portant was his reply to one member who had implied that the Gov- 
ernment of India was inclined to let things take their course and 
had suggested that they should confer with the leaders of political 
thought. To him. Sir Alexander pointed out that he had no desire 
to shut the door to any means which would help to settle the com- 
munal trouble, but th..t conferences required an atmosphere of con- 
ciliation and a true desire for a settlement in those who conferred, 
and ho said that leaders had met on past occasions without meeting 
with any .success in their efforts to solve this difficult problem. He 
promised, however, that if the leaders of the two communities were 
prepared to get together again and make proposals to the Govei-n- 
ment, the latter would give them their most careful attention. In 
conclusion he said that the main purpose of the present debate had 
been discharged since a valuable discussion had taken place in an 
atmosphere of peace. He asked the House not to attempt to tie 
the Government down to any particular course of action and made 
it clear that the Government had no desire to shut the door against 
any conference if it appeared rea.sonable to expect any benefit to- 
result from it. After he sat down the movers of the resolution and 
the amendments asked leave to withdraw them. The House agreed 
to their request unanimously and without a division. It is import- 
ant to notice that the resolution and amendments were withdrawn* 
by unanimous consent, for it is sometimes made a-cause of reproach 
against the Government of India that they have never conferred 
with acknowledged communal leaders on this subject of Hindu- 
Muhammadan strife. ■'It is quite clear from this debate that the- 
members of the Legislative Assembly did not believe that the times 
were propitious for any. such conference, and all reproaches levelled' 
against the Government on this count fail to the ground.'*''^ 
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But during tEis session the .Govemment introduced and got 
.accepted by tbe Assembly a piece of legislation wbicb it is hoped 
and believed "will prove to be of some practical value in helping 
to prevent tbe fomenting of inter-communal hatred by publications 
and leaflets which have played an unenviable part in instigating 
disorder. Every riot or bint of inter-communal trouble is followed 
by an outburst of inflammatory writings which stimulate and per- 
petuate hatred and unrest. A section of tbe Indian Penal Code 
empowers tbe authorities to prosecute those responsible for such 
writing, but, of com'se, even if tbe prosecution is successful and tbe 
writer is punished, tbe offending publications are still able to circu- 
late. By section 9 (a) of tbe Code of Criminal Procedure any 
Provincial Government is empowered to search for and confiscate all 
•copies of newspapers, books or documents which appear to contain 
seditious matter. But this section contained no provision enabling 
^similar action to be taken against publications calculated to promote 
feelings of hatred or enmity between different classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects and tbe legislation referred to brought all such 
•publications within tbe scope of tbe power of forfeiture conferred 
•in respect of seditious documents by section 99 (a). 

At tbe time when this debate began, tbe communal situation 
.looked more promising than it bad done for some months past. With 
tbe exception of two negligible scuffles no Hindu-Mubammadan 
-disturbances bad taken place since tbe Mobarrum riots in Calcutta 
•during tbe third week of July, but on tbe 27tb of August an obscure 
•quarrel between a Hindu bank messenger and a Muhammadan shop 
•keeper led to a fierce riot in Delhi in which 50 persons were injured, 
•one of them seriously, and thereafter, other affrays and disturbances 
-occurred in various places. November and January were tbe only 
months which witnessed no open riot between the two communities. 
Every other month from September 1926 to April 1927 was to tell 
its tale of killed' and injured rioters. It is not desirable to go into 
details of these later riots, for the picture already drawn is suffi- 
ciently black and there is the danger that an excessive crowding 
-of the canvas will distort our perspective. But one of them, the riot 
•at Kulkathi in the Barisal district of Bengal on March 2nd, 
-calls for mention. In order, however, to observe the chronological 
sequence of events, a dreadful fanatical outrage at Delhi must first 
(be noticed. ! 
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MTjRDER OF SWAlill SHRADHANAND. 

TFe murder of Swami Shradlianand by a Mubammadan fanatic 
on December 23rd shocked all India and leading Mnbanomadans 
did not lag behind the Hindus in expressing their horror and de- 
testation of the crime. The Swami had for years been one of the 
most prominent leaders of the Hindu community and, for some time 
before his death, had taken great interest in the Shuddhi move- 
ment, that is, the movement for the re-conversion to Hinduism of 
Hindu converts to Islam and Christianity. He himself had con- 
verted a large number of Rajput Muhammadans in the United Pro- 
vinces and so his activities had become distasteful to many Muham- 
madans. For a time well-disposed Hindus and Muhammadans 
hoped that good might come out* of evil and that the shock of the 
murder by showing.what foul deeds could be committed in the name 
of religion would again start the leaders of the two communities on 
an earnest search for roads which might lead to peace and unity 
between the antagonists. The immediate result of the murder, the 
disturbance which broke out in Delhi City as soon as the news got 
abroad, and caused the death of one person and injuries to several 
others, though deplorable in itself, was nothing like as serious as 
it might have been in the circumstances, and certainly seemed to 
show that even the roughest sections of Muhammadans realised the 
dastardly character of the crime. But a number of partisan news- 
papers of both sides did not treat the murder with the restraint 
which was so necessary if further exacerbation of communal feeling 
was to be avoided. In the end, therefore, it must be admitted that 
the relations between the two communities became more difficult and 
dangerous than ever, as the direct result of Swami Shradhanand’s 
murder. 

A few days after the murder, the Muslim League held its annual 
session in Delhi. The President this year was Sheikh Abdul 
Quadir, a Pimjabi Muhammadan gentleman who had served as Pre- 
sident of the Punjab Legislative Council, and had, for a short 
time, acted as one of the ministers of the Punjab Government. In 
his Presidential speech he deplored the murder of the Swami and 
emphasised the disservice done by the murderer to the cause of 
Islam. He also stated the need for unity between the Indian 
Rational Congress and the Muslem League, and asked each of these 
bodies to collect all their forces and to put them in order, and then 
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to come together and find some way of acting in liarinony wlienever 
possible and to agree to differ in a frank and friendly spirit when 
difference of opinion was inevitable. After tbis bad been accbm- 
plisbed, be said, tbe two communities would be able to work 
together in tbe cause of tbe political, intellectual and economic 
progress of India. He dealt somewhat vaguely with tbe question 
of communal representation but obviously did not favour any imme- 
diate change in the system at present in force. Some of tbe 
speakers, however, who followed Sheikh Abdul Quadir made it 
perfectly clear that they did not want to abandon the existing 
system of communal electorates, and tbe general opinion of tbe 
delegates was in tbis sense. Thus although tbe pro- 
ceedings of tbe session bad been carried out in a calm atmosphere 
it is liardly possible to say that they made an appreciable contri- 
bution to tbe cause of Hindu-Mubanimadan unity. 

From tbe end of December, a lull followed which lasted for 
nearly two months. Tbe shock and sense of shame caused by 
Swami Sbradbanand’s murder were one of tbe causes of tbis two 
months’ truce but it seems doubtful whether these moral factors 
alone deserve all tbe credit. Tbe end of the year is tbe favourite 
time in India for bolding tbe annual sessions of tbe more import- 
ant political and social organisations and for some time before and 
after Christmas week public attention was fixed on tbe work of tbe 
Indian National Congress and tbe All-India Muslim League. Also 
early in January, tbe sessions of tbe different Provincial Legis- 
lative Councils began to be held, whilst tbe Legislative Assembly 
opened its Delhi Session a few days after tbe middle of tbe month. 
Lastly, tbe triennial elections to tbe Legislative Assembly and the 
Provijicial Councils were held in November, and, naturally, 
absorbed public energy and diverted tbe minds of tbe members of 
tbe two communities. Thus during three months or so from tbe 
end of October, tbe wider stage of Indian politics was attractive 
enough to divert tbe attention of tbe two communities from their 
own domestic quarrels and but for tbe affair of December 23rd, 
India would have enjoyed exactly four months’ respite from Hindu- 
Mubammadan rioting. Unfortunately a number of affrays, most- 
ly petty, but two or three of them being important, have taken 
place between tbe middle of February and tbe close of the year 
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Tinder review. Tlie most serious of tliese was the riot already- 
mentioned which took place at Eulkathi in the Barisal: district of 
Bengal on the 2nd March. There, a crowd of approximately 1,000 
Muhammadans armed with spears and staves indicated that they 
were prepared to oppose by violence a Hindu procession passing the 
mosque with music. The armed force at the disposal of the 
authorities was represented by a small guard of Eastern Frontier 
Eifles and the District Magistrate found himself compelled to order 
this guard to open fire at a time when it was practically surround- 
ed hy the moh and as a result 14 rioters were killed and 7 injured. 
A searching enquiry ordered hy the Bengal Government indicates 
that the small Government force itself was in imminent danger 
from the rioters and that it is likely that a far greater loss of life 
would have resulted had the moh not heen dispersed. The events 
are under further investigation before the Courts in connection 
with the prosecution of those alleged to have taken part in the riot. 

Once again, therefore, the country received a signal warning of 
the calamitous results which were liable at any moment to spring 
from the suicidal strife between the two great communities, and 
the Eulkathi tragedy cannot have failed to influence the delibera- 
tions of the group of influential Muhammadan gentlemen, most of 
whom were members of one or other of the two Chambers of the 
Central Legislature, who met in Delhi on March. 20th to consider 
whether the existing system of separate communal electorates 
could be replaced by an electoral system in which Hindus and 
Muhammadans would jointly choose members for the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures. The present system of communal elec- 
torates, it may be remarked, represents a direct concession to the 
demand for separate electorates made by Muhammadans at the time 
of the Morley-Minto Eeforms in 1909. The overwhelming bulk 
of Hindu opinion favours the joint electoral system and so is not 
satisfied now with the most important agreement made hitherto 
between the two communities — ^the Lucknow Pact. The latter is 
the name given to a scheme of reforms which was accepted by the 
31st Session of the Indian Hational Congress held at Lucknow on 
December 29th and adopted by the Indian Muslim League at its 
meeting held on the 31st December 1916. According to this 
scheme, Muhammadans were to be represented through special 
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electorates on tlie Provincial 
proportions : — 

Punjab 

United Provinces 


Legislative Councils in tbe following' 

One-balf of tbe elected Indian 
members. * 

30 per cent, of tbe elected Indian 
members. 


Bengal 


40 per cent, 
members. 


of tbe elected Indian 


Bibar 


25 per cent, 
members. 


of tbe elected Indian 


Central Provinces 

Madras 

Bombay 


16 per cent, of tbe elected Indian 
members. 

16 per cent, of tbe elected Indian 
members. 

One-tbird of tbe elected Indian 
members. 


As regards tbe All-India Legislature, it was approved tbat one- 
tbird of tbe Indian elected members should be Muhammadans elect- 
ed by separate Muhammadan electorates in tbe several provinces, 
in tbe proportion, as nearly as possible, in which they were repre- 
sented on tbe Provincial Legislative Councils. 

Tbe Lucknow Pact represents one of tbe earliest attempts to 
present a definite united Indian national demand for constitutional 
reforms in anticipation of tbe changes in tbe Government of India 
which were felt to be impending at tbe end of 1916. It will bo 
noticed tbat according to tbe Lucknow Pact, Muhammadan repre- 
sentatives on both tbe Provincial and tbe All-India Legislatures 
were to be chosen by special electorates, and present Hindu opinion 
on this subject, therefore, represents a change from tbe provisions 
of tbe Pact, a change, moreover, which has always been steadily 
resisted by tbe bulk of Muhammadan opinion. However, on the 
evening of March 20tb a statement was issued to the press saying 
tbat after a prolonged debate tbe conference bad agreed to the 
institution of joint electorates on tbe following conditions: — ; ' 

(1) Sind should be separated from tbe Bombay Presidency and 
made a separate province. 
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(2) Eefofms sliould be introduced into tbe Nortb-West 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan on exactly the same 
conditions as in any other province in India. If these 
conditions rvere accepted by the Hindu and Muham- 
madan communities, Muhammadans would accept the 
system of joint electorates in all provinces and would 
make to the Hindu minorities, in the provinces where 
Hindus were in a minority, the same concessions that 
the Hindus were prepared to make to Muhammadan 
minorities elsewhere. 

In the Punjab and Bengal, representation should be on the 
basis of population, and in the Central Legislature Muhammadans 
should be represented by not less than a third of the members, 
these to be chosen by mixed electorates. 

These conditions call for some explanation. In Bengal and the 
Punjab, Muhammadans are in the majority and presumably would 
always return to the provincial councils a majority of Muham- 
madan members. The North-West Frontier Province andl 
Baluchistan are overwhelihingly, and Sind is preponderatingly,. 
Muhammadan. The extension of the Eeforms, therefore, to these- 
three provinces would give their administrations a strongly" 
Muhammadan complexion. Thus it will be seen that while the 
above conditions, no doubt, provided an opportunity for further 
discussion, they were not such as the Hindus were likely to accept 
without further consideration. 

Immediately after the statement containing these conditions was 
communicated to the press one or two of the gentlemen 
who had been present at the conference immediately wrote to 
the newspapers denying that they had agreed to the conditions and 
saying that they could not accept the system of joint electorates 
on any terms. Mr. Jinnah himself issued a statement to the Press 
in which he said that the Muslem proposals must be accepted or 
rejected in toto, whilst about three weeks later the representative in 
the Assembly of the North-West Frontier Province, and one of the 
most influential members of liis community in the House, gave a 
statement to the press in which he said that if Muhammadans 
desired to preserve their identity they had better not allow them- 
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selves to be merged politically in the Hindu majority. He con- 
cluded bis statement witb tbe following words: — 

“ A joint electorate under tbe existing circumstances will be an 
unequal combination disadvantageous to tbe weaker side.” Tbe 
Muhammadan press tbrougbout India commented generally in tbis 
strain on tbe Delhi manifesto, and it seemed clear that whatever 
Hindus might think about tbe proposed conditions for joint elec- 
torates, there was little chance of their finding favour with tlie 
Muhammadans. 

Three days after the Muhammadan conference the Hindu mem- 
bers of the Central Legislature met in Delhi to consider the Muham- 
madan proposals. At this meeting the following principles were 
generally accepted as the basis of further discussion: — 

(1) There should be joint electorates for all the legislatures 

throughout India. 

(2) Everywhere seats should be reserved on the basis of popula- 

tion. 

(3) Eeligious and quasi-religious rites should be safeguarded 

by specific provisions in the constitution. 

(4) The qiiestion of the re-arrangement of provinces should be 

left open for the present. 

The examination of the above conclusions I’eached by the Hindu 
meeting makes it quite clear that no material change , had taken 
place in the Hindu-Muhammadan situation so far as it was affected 
by the question of joint' or separate electorates. In effect each 
community stood where it had been before March 20th. However, 
the last word on this subject had not yet been spoken from the 
Hindu side, for the annual meeting of the All-India Hindu Maha- 
sabha, that is, the meeting of delegates of Hindu organisations 
from all over India, had been arranged to take place in the second- 
half of April and it was practically certain that this representative 
Hindu gathering would pronounce a verdict on the Muhammadan 
proposals of March 20th. The proceedings of the Mahasabha took 
the direction which had been generally anticipated by the Indian 
public and press. The various speakers made it clear that in their 
opinion of the Muhammadan proposals were not ripe for discussion 
and the whole body of delegates assembled in the Mahasabha 
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occepted a resolution to tMs effect and put forward certain pro- 
posals as a basis for further discussion. These in effect repeated 
the conclusions reached by the meeting of Hindu members of the 
Central Legislature on March 23rd, and so the whole incident may 
be said to have left the communal situation for the present exactly 
as it was before March 20th. 

The frequency and ferocity of Hindu-Muhammadan rioting 
during recent years force, more insistently than ever before, this 
question on the attention. “ What is behind these riots? ” Before 
we attempt to answer this question let us look at the causes of the 
disturbances which took place during the twelve months under re- 
view. During that period forty riots have taken place. Of these 
about five developed out of petty quarrels between individuals, one 
originated in a dispute over the children of a convert from Islam 
to Hinduism, whilst the rest were caused by disputes about the play- 
ing of music in the neighbourhood of mosques, or else occurred 
during religious celebrations of one or other of the two communi- 
ties. At first sight, therefore, it appears as though the trouble 
may be ascribed entirely to religious differences, but further con- 
sideration of the problem shows that this is not a sufScient answer. 
The foregoing discussion of the question of joint or separate elec- 
torates for India alone makes it quite clear that the differences 
between the two communities are not only religious but political 
also. It is often said that Hindu-Muhammadan antagonism owes 
its present intensity to the Reforms, which, by bringing the people 
of India face to face with some of the pi’oblems which thej'’ will 
have io solve before they can enjoy responsible self-government, 
bas precipitated the struggle for the powers and emoluments of 
oflace, and, in' fact, for the control of the machinery of government. 
It can hardly be denied that the Reforms of 1919, by forcing Hindus 
and Muhammadans to take thought of their respective positions 
under a fully responsible government of a democratic type, with its 
tremendously powerful central doctrine of government by majority, 
have reinforced traditional enmities. The Hindus are. generally 
content to accept all the implications of government by Parlia- 
mentary majority, but the Muhammadans as the minorit}’- com- 
munity insist on safeguards. Again, the Hindus with their greater 
aptness for study, their subtler minds,, and their far stronger 
economic position advocate the policy of laissez faire, not 
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only in finance and business pursuits generally, but also in 
competition for admission to tbe public services. Here, again, 
Mubammadans dissent from tbese; opinions, point to tbeir back- 
wardness in education and more material tbings, and ask tbe ,(Grov- 
ernment to guarantee them a fair proportion of places in tbe public 
services and to protect them in various ways from tbe full rigour 
of tbe competition of tbeir economically more powerful neighbours. 

Tbe gulf between Hindu and Muhammadan interests is thus seen 
to be wide and deep, tbe product of tbe working both of ancient 
forces and historic circumstances. Eor centuries tbe two communi- 
ties have lived side by side in‘*India, yet in tbe most essential tbings 
in life they have always kept aloof from each other, not mixing 
tbeir blood and so without tbe prospect of ultimate fusion into one 
common race. Periods of mutual toleration have alternated with 
periods of cruel repression and savage revolt, although organised 
massacres liave been comparatively rare since tbe great invasions 
of tbe middle ages. British rule with its cardinal doctrines of 
religious toleration and equal rights for all has put an end to tbe 
oppression of any one community by any other, but present events 
seem to show that tbe danger from tbe old intolerance bos not yet 
disappeared altogether. Clearly this danger must be removed 
before India will be safe for Home Buie. How can this be doneP 
It is not suggested that a complete answer to this question, which 
is exercising tbe minds of all patriotic Indians and of India’s 
rulers, can be given here, but a close examination of tbe circum- 
stances of India at the present day forces one or two thoughts 
irresistibly on the mind. Good will is frequently protested on 
both sides, but somehow or other, these protestations are but rarely 
translated into action. As Lord Irwin in bis Chelmsford Club 
speech, and as Sir Alexander Muddiman spealdng in tbe Legisla- 
tive Assembly in August, have said, every man| of any standing 
in either community has tbe opportunity and tbe duty of influenc- 
ing bis own neighbours in the right way. It can hardly, bo doubt- 
ed that if such men were consistently and whole-heartedly to follow 
Ibis course of action, they could hardly fail to improve tbe com- 
munal situation. Tbe great cities with tbeir under-worlds would 
still no doubt be possible foci of disorder, but even there tbe tur- 
bulent elements could not but be influenced in time by tbe general 
feeling of tbe communities to which they belonged. Tbe recon- 
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ciliation of the two communities can be begun in tbie way, b\it 
•wbat is the next step to be? As physical fusion is out of the ques- 
tion, some means of at any rate uniting their interests and 
strengthening and developing their sense of common nationality 
must be found. Spheres of interest must bo demarcated which are 
common to both Hindus and Muhammadans and within those 
spheres the two communities must work together for their own good 
and for the good of all India. The opportunity for such work, 
and the machinery wherewith to do it, are at hand in the provincial 
and All-India IjCgislatures. So, paradoxically enough, the re- 
formed constitution of India, which, by bringing the rival com- 
munities face to face with the hard realities of modern democratic 
government and its institutions, has helped to widen the scope of 
the old communal enmity and increase its intensity, also holds out 
the promise of a cure for the ills of recent growth and also for those 
which are of immemorial antiquity. '-'Tt may he that Indian politics 
have to pass through a definitely communal stage — a statement which 
will be examined in some defail in the next chapter — but even this 
stage need not be a harmful or, even, a very dangerous one for 
India. Eor the existence of solidly organised, well-led, and well- 
manned communal parties in the different electorates would tend 
irresistibly to concentrate public interest in their doings and 
transfer the control over the action of the masses of both communi- 
ties which is now exercised by innumerable self-styled leaders all 
over the country to the real leadens of the communities in the Legis- 
laLires, thus greatly weakening the spirit in which riots are bred' 
and lessening the opportunities for outbreaks. In short the battle- 
grounds between the two communities would be shifted from the 
towns and vollages to the Legislatures where their disputes could 
bo carried on peacefully and with prospect of permanent advantage 
to both sides. For agreements made between such truly repre- 
sentative and authorised parties would have a validity which the 
various pacts and resolutions agreed to in the past could not possibly 
have. Only stich parties as these will be able to solve the many 
formidable difficulties presented by such problems as that of com- 
munal electorates and other political and economical differences 
outsanding between the two communities. But all this depends 
on the uncompromising condition that the best men of both com- 
jnunities in the legislatures work for these great objects whole- 
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to come together and find some waj'’ of acting in harmony whenever 
possible and to agree to differ in a frank and friendly spirit when 
difference of opinion was inevitable. After this had been accom- 
plished, he said, the two communities would be able to woric 
together in the cause of the political, intellectual and economic 
progress of India. He dealt somewhat vaguely with the question 
of communal representation but obviously did not favour any imme- 
diate change in the system at present in force. Some of the 
speakers, however, who followed Sheilch Abdul Quadir made it 
perfectly clear that they did not want to abandon the existing 
system of communal electorates, and the general opinion of the 
delegates was in this sense. Thus although the pro- 
ceedings of the session had been carried out in a calm atmosphere 
it is liardly possible to say that they made an appreciable contri- 
bution to the cause of Hindu-Muhammadan unity. 

Erom the end of December, a lull followed which lasted for 
nearly two months. The shock and sense of shame caused by 
Swami Shradhanand’s murder were one of the causes of this two 
months’ truce but it seems doubtful whether these moral factors 
alone deserve all the credit. The end of the year is the favourite 
time in India for holding the annual sessions of the more import- 
ant political and social organisations and for some time before and 
after Christmas week public attention was fixed on the work of the 
Indian National Congress and the All-India Muslim League. Also 
early in Januaiy, the sessions of the different Provincial Legis- 
lative Councils began to be held, whilst the Legislative Assembly 
opened its Delhi Session a few days after the middle of the month. 
Lastly, the triennial elections to the Legislative Assembly and the 
Provincial Councils were held in November, and, naturally, 
absorbed public energy and diverted the minds of the members of 
the two communities. Thus during three months or so from the 
end of October, the wider stage of Indian politics was attractive 
enough to divert the attention of the two communities from their 
own domestic quarrels and but for the affair of December 23rd, 
India would have enjoyed exactly four months’ respite from Hindu- 
Muhammadan rioting. Unfortunately a number of affrays, most- 
ly petty, but two or three of them being important, have taken 
place between the middle of Eebruary and the close of the year 
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under review. The most serious of these was the riot already 
mentioned which took place at Kullcathi in the Barisal district of 
Bengal on the 2nd March. There, n crowd of approximately 1,000 
Muhammadans armod with spears and staves indicated that they 
were prepared to oppose by violence a Hindu procession passing the 
mosque with music. The armed force at the disposal of the 
authorities was represented by a small guard of Eastern Frontier 
Bifles and the District Magistrate found himself compelled to order 
this guard to open fire at a time when it was practically surround- 
ed by the mob and as a result 14 rioters were killed and 7 injured. 
A searching enquiry ordered by the Bengal Government indicates 
that the small Government force itself was in imminent danger 
from the rioters and that it is likolv that a far «-reater loss of life 

*• O 

would have resulted liad the mob not been dispersed. The events 
are under further investigation before the Courts in connection 
with the prosecution of those alleged to linvo taken port in the riot. 

Once again, therefore, the country received a signal warning of 
the calamitous results which were liable at any moment to spring 
from the suicidal strife between the two great communities, and 
the Kulkathi tragedy cannot have failed to influence the delibera- 
tions of the group of influential Muhammadan gentlemen, most of 
whom were members of one or other of the two Chambers of the 
Central Legislature, who met in Delhi on Jfarch 20th to consider 
whether the e.visting system of separate communal electorates 
could be replaced by an electoral system in which Hindus and 
Muhammadans would jointly choose members for the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures. The present system of communal elec- 
torates, it may be remarked, represents a direct concession to the 
demand for separate electorates made by Jfuhnmmadans at the time 
of the Morlcy-Minto Heforms in 1900. The overwhelming bulk 
of Hindu opinion favours the joint electoral system and so is not 
satisfied now with the most important agroemont made hitherto 
between the two communities — the Luclcnow Pact. The latter is 
the name given to a scheme of reforms which was accepted by the 
31st Session of the Indian National Congress held at Lucknow on 
December 29th and adopted by the Indian Muslim Ijoague at its 
meeting held on the Slst December 191G. According to this 
scheme, Muhammadans were to be represented through special 
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electorates on the Provincial Legislative Councils in the following' 


proportions : — 
Punjab 


One-half of the elected Indian 
members. 


United Provinces 

Bengal 

Bihar 


30 per cent, of the elected Indian 
members. 

40 per cent, of the elected Indian 
members. 

25 per cent, of the elected Indian 
members. 


Central Provinces 


15 per cent, of the elected Indian 
members. 


Madras . . .15 per cent, of the elected Indian 

members. 

Bombay . , . One-third of the elected Indian 

members. 


As regards the All-India Legislature, it was approved that one- 
third of the Indian elected members should he Muhammadans elect- 
ed by separate Muhammadan electorates in the several provinces, 
in the proportion, as nearly as possible, in which they were repre- 
sented on the Provincial Legislative Councils. 

The Lucknow Pact represents one of the earliest attempts to 
present a definite united Indian national demand for constitutional 
reforms in anticipation of the changes in the Government of India 
which were felt to be impending at the end of 1916. It will be 
noticed that according to the Lucknow Pact, Muhammadan repre- 
sentatives on both the Provincial and the All-India Legislatures 
were to be chosen by special electorates, and present Hindu opinion 
on this subject, therefore, represents a change from the provisions 
of the Pact, a change, moreover, which has always been steadily, 
resisted by the bulk of Muhammadan opinion. However, on the 
evening of March 20th a statement was issued to the press saying 
that after a prolonged debate the conference had agreed to the 
institution of joint electorates on the following conditions:— ' 

(1) Sind should be separated from the Bombay Presidency and; 
made a separate province. 
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(2) Reforms sliould bo introduced into tbo Noi-tb-West 
Frontier Province and Balucbistan on exactly the same 
conditions as in any other province in India. If these 
conditions were accepted by the Hindu and Muham- 
madan communities, Muhammadans ■would accept the 
system of joint electorates in all provinces and "would 
make to the Hindu minorities, in the provinces ■where 
Hindus were in a minority, the same concessions that 
the Hindus were prepared to make to Muhammadan 
minorities elsewhere. 

In the Punjab and Bengal, representation should be on the 
basis of population, and in the Central Legislature Muhammadans 
should be represented bj' not less than a third of the members, 
these to be chosen by mixed electorates. 

These conditions call for some explanation. In Bengal and the 
Punjab, Muhammadans arc in the majority and presumably would 
always return to the provincial councils a majority of Muham- 
madan members. The North-West Frontier Province and- 
Baluchistan are overwhelmingly, and Sind is preponderatingly,. 
iluhammudan. The extension of the Reforms, therefore, to these- 
three provinces would give their administrations a strongly" 
Muhammadan complexion. Thus it will bo seen that while the 
above conditions, no doubt, provided an opportunity for further 
discussion, they were not such ns the Hindus were likely to accept 
without further consideration. 

Immediately after the statement containing these conditions was 
communicated to the press one or two of the gentlemen 
who had been pre.sent at the conference immediately wrote to 
the newspapers denying that they had agreed to the conditions and 
saying that they could not accept the system of joint electorates 
on any terms. Mr. Jiimah himself issued a slalemont to the Press 
in which ho said that the Muslem proposals must bo accepted or 
rejected w toto, whilst about three weeks later the representative in 
the Assembly of the North-West Frontier Province, and one of the 
most influential members of llis community in the House, gave a 
statement to the press in which ho said that if Muhammadans 
desired to preserve their identity they had better not allow them- 
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selves to be merged politically in tbe Hindu majority. He con- 
cluded Ms statement with the following words: — 

“ A joint electorate under the existing circumstances will he an 
unequal combination disadvantageous to the weaker side.” The 
Muhammadan press throughout India commented generally in this 
strain on the Delhi manifesto, and it seemed clear that whatever 
Hindus might think about the proposed conditions for joint elec- 
torates, there was little chance of their finding favour with the 
Muhammadans. 

Three days after the Muhammadan conference the Hindu mem- 
bers of the Central Legislature met in Delhi to consider the Muham- 
madan proposals. At this meeting the following principles were 
generally accepted as the basis of further discussion: — 

(1) There should be joint electorates for all the legislatures 

throughout India. 

(2) Everywhere seats should be reserved on the basis of popula- 

tion. 

(3) Eeligious and quasi-religious rites should be safeguarded 

by specific provisions in the constitution. 

(4) The question of the re-arrangement of provinces should be 

left open for the present. 

The examination of the above conclusions reached by the Hindu 
meeting makes it quite clear that no material change had taken 
place in the Hindu-Muhammadan situation so far as it "was affected 
by the question of joint or separate electorates. In effect each 
community stood where it had been before March 20th. However, 
the last word on this subject had not yet been spoken from the 
Hindu side, for the annual meeting of the All-India Hindu Maha- 
sabha, that is, the meeting of delegates of Hindu organisations 
from all over India, had been arranged to take place in the second- 
half of April and it was practically certain that this representative 
Hindu gathering wonld pronounce a verdict on the Muhammadan 
proposals of March 20th. The proceedings of the Mahasabha took 
the direction which had been generally anticipated by the Indian 
public and press. The various speakers made it clear that in their 
opinion of the Muhammadan proposals were not ripe for discussion 
and the whole body of delegates assembled in the Mahasabha 
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accepted a resolution to tliis effect and put forward certain pro- 
posals as a ffasis for furtlicr discussion. These in effect repeated 
the conclusions reached hy the meeting of Hindu memhors of the 
Central Legislature on !March 23rd, and so the whole incident may 
he said to have loft the communal situation for the present exactly 
os it was hefore March 20th. 

The frequency and ferocity of Hindu-Muhammadan rioting 
during recent years force, more insi.steutly than over hefore, this 
question on the attention. ” lYliat is behind these riots? ” Before 
we attempt to answer this quc.stion let us look at the causes of the 
disturbances which took place during the twelve months under re- 
view. During tliat period forty riots liave taken place. Of these 
about five developed out of petty quarrels between individuals, one 
originated in a dispute over the children of a convert from Islam 
to Hinduism, whilst the rest were caused by disputes about the play- 
ing of music in the neighbourhood of mosques, or else occurred 
during religious celebrations of one or other of the two communi- 
ties. At first sight, therefore, it appears as though the trouble 
may bo ascribed entirely to religious diff’orcnccs, but further con- 
sideration of the problem shows that this is not a sufficient answer. 
The foregoing discussion of the question of joint or separate elec- 
torates for India alone makes it quite clear that the differences 
between the two communities arc not only religious but political 
also. It is often said that Hindu-Muhammadan antagonism owes 
its present intensity to the Reforms, which, by bringing the people 
of India face to face with some of the ])roblems which they will 
have to solve before they can enjoy responsible self-government, 
has precipitated the struggle for the powers and emoluments of 
office, and, in fact, for the control of the machinery of government. 
It can hardly ])o denied that the Reforms of 1919, by forcing Hindus 
and Jluhammadans to take thought of their respective positions 
under a fully responsible government of a democratic type, with its 
tremendously powerful central doctrine of government by majority, 
have reinforced traditional enmities. The Hindus are, generally 
content to accept all the implications of government by Parlia- 
mentary majority, but the Muhammadans as the minority com- 
munity insist on safeguards. Again, the Hindus with their greater 
aptness for study, their subtler minds, and their far stronger 
economic position advocate the policy of laisscz jairc, not 
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only in finance and business ptirsuits generally, but also in 
competition for admission to the public services. Here, again, 
Muhammadans dissent from these, opinions, point to their back- 
wardness in education and more material things, and ask the, Gov- 
ernment to guarantee them a fair proportion of places in the public 
services and to protect them in various -ways from the full rigour 
of the competition of their economically more powerful neighbours. 

The gulf between Hindu and Muhammadan interests is thus seen 
to be wide and deep, the product of the working both of ancient 
forces and historic circumstances. Eor centuries the two communi- 
ties have lived side by side inHndia, yet in the most essential things 
in life they have always kept aloof from each other, not mising 
their blood and so without the prospect of ultimate fusion into one 
common race. Periods of mutual toleration have alternated with 
periods of cruel repression and savage revolt, although organised 
massacres have been comparatively rare since the great invasions 
of the middle ages. British rule with its cardinal doctrines of 
religious toleration and equal rights for all has put an end to the 
oppression of any one community by any other, but present events 
seem to show that the danger from the old intolerance has not yet 
disappeared altogether. Clearly this danger must be removed 
before India will be safe for Home Rule. How can this be done? 
It is not suggested that a complete answer to this question, which 
is exercising the minds of all patriotic Indians and of India’s 
rulers, can be given here, but a close examination of the circum- 
stances of India at the present day forces one or two thoughts 
irresistibly on the mind. Good will is frequently jmotested on 
both sides, but somehow or other, these protestations are but rarely 
translated into action. As Lord Irwin in his Chelmsford Club 
speech, and as Sir Alexander Muddiman speaking in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly in August, have said, every manj of any standing 
in either community has the opportunity and the duty of influenc- 
ing his own neighbours in the right way. It can hardly be doubt- 
ed that if such men were consistently and whole-heartedly to follow 
Ibis course of action, they could hardly fail to improve the com- 
munal situation. The great cities with their under-worlds would 
still no doubt be possible foci of disorder, but even there the tur- 
bulent elements could not but be influenced in time by the general 
feeling of the communities to which they belonged. The recon- 
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ciliation of tlie two communities can be begim in thie way, btit 
■wbat is the next step to be? As pliysical fusion is out of tbe ques- 
tion, some means of at any rate uniting tbeir interests and 
strengthening and developing tbeir sense of common nationality 
must be found. Spheres of interest must be demarcated wbicli are 
common to both Hindus and Muhammadans and within those 
spheres the two communities must work together for their own good 
and for the good of all India. The opportunity for such work, 
and the machinery wherewith to do it, are at hand in the provincial 
and All-India Legislatures. So, paradoxically enough, the re- 
formed constitution of India, which, by bringing the rival com- 
munities face to face with the hard realities of modem democratic 
government and its institutions, has helped to widen the scope of 
the old communal enmity and increase its intensity, also holds out 
the promise of a cure for the ills of recent growth and also for those 
which are of immemorial antiquity.'^-' It may be that Indian politics 
have to pass through a definitely communal stage — a statement which 
will be examined in some defail in the next chapter — but even this 
stage need not be a harmful or, oven, a very dangerous one for 
India. Por the existence of solidly organised, well-led, and well- 
manned communal parties in the dilferent electorates would tend 
irresistibly to concentrate public interest in their doings and 
transfer the control over the action of the masses of both communi- 
ties which is now exercised by innumerable self-styled leaders all 
over the country to the real leaders of the communities in the Legis- 
latures, thus greatly weakening the spirit ip which riots are bred' 
and lessening the opportunities for outbreaks. In short the battle- 
grounds between the two communities would be shifted from the 
towns and vollages to the Legislatures where their disputes could 
be carried on peacefully and with prospect of permanent advantage 
to both sides. Por agreements made between .such ti-uly repre- 
sentative and authorised parties wmuld have a validity which the 
various pacts and resolutions agreed to in the past could not possibly 
have. Only such parties as these will be able to solve tlie many 
formidable difficulties presented by such problems as that of com- 
munal electorates and other political and economical differences 
outsanding between the two communities. But all this depends 
on the uncompromising condition that the best men of both com- 
munities in the legislatures work for these great objects whole- 
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Jieartedljf and witli tlic vision before them of the good of all India. 
Then only will reasonable progress be made in llie solution of purely 
inter-communal interests, when, too, it will bo found that once the 
fields of common interests have been entered and worked, communal 
interests will tend to be seen at their true importance, and com- 
munal parties would in consequence gradunll}' give way to real 
political parties divided from each other by genuine political and 
economic dift’erences. 

The Hindu Muhammadan disturbances stand out in still shai-per 
relife when viewed against the background of the general events 
of the year in India for on the wliole the twelve months from 
April 1st, 192G were a time of greater peace tlian India lias known 
for some years. From 1919 until the beginning of the year under 
review, the country has not been free from some fonn of unrest, 
more or less serious, in which the Indian Government has found 
itself involved. In the spring of 1919 the Punjab di.sturbanccs 
broke out and became the chief cause of the Non-co-operation 
movement which grew to great strength in 1920 and remained 
a menace to the peace of the country for the next two years. In 
August 1921 occurred the !Moplah rising and in February 1921, 
the Akali Sikh Agitation in the Punjab began to be a definite 
danger not only to the peace of that province, but to the whole 
of India. It was not until 1926, as related in the last number 
of this report, that the agitation was settled in a manner satis- 
factory both to the vast majority of the Sikhs and to the Gov- 
ernments of the Punjab and India. In dune 1926 a small band 
of Sikh irreconcilablcs tried to seize the Golden Temple in Amritsar, 
which is the Westminster Abbey of the Sikh religion, but this 
attempt was frustrated without ditficulty or violence by the local 
police who acted in this matter with the entire support of the 
overwhelming majority of the Sikhs themselves. Apart from this 
■one incident no trouble of political or quasi-political kind occurred 
during the year. 

Also in matters other than political the year has been one of 
unusual peace. Since 1920 regular statistics of industrial dis- 
putes have been kept, and although 128 strikes were reported 
during 1926, this is the smallest number recorded during any 
year of which we have accurate record. Again although the total 
number of working days lost on account of strikes and lock-outs 
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■vras about 1‘1 millions, tbis figure compares very well indeed 
with the average number of days lost during tlie preceding five 
years which was 7'4 millions. Practically all the strikes occurred 
in the Bombay and Bengal Presidencies each of which reported 67. 
As might be expected from this distribution, the industries chiefly 
affected were cotton and jute. There wore 57 strikes in cotton 
mills and 33 in jute mills, and an examination of the statistics 
of these strikes shows that the latter industiy was the more severely 
afi’ected in spite of its fewer disputes. Eor in the strilces in the 
cotton mills 22,713 men were involved who lost 79,027 days’' work, 
whilst in the jute mill strikes 120,951 men •were involved and 
7,09,022 days were lost. In both these industries the majority 
of strikes were caused by wages disputes, although in the Bombay 
cotton mills, strikes arising out of “ personnel ” disputes ran them 
very close. In the jute industiy disagreements over leave and 
hours wore responsible for nearly one-third of the total number 
of strikes. In less than one-fifth of all the strikes which occurred 
during 1920 were the workmen successful in gaining any con- 
cessions. The comparatively peaceful state of industry which was 
so marked a feature of 1920 has continued into 1927, for about 
25 strikes," most of them veiy petty, were reported bet'V’oen January, 
1st and April, 1st. 

A striking and very satisfactory feature of all these disputes 
was their almost entire freedom from acts of violence and sabotage. 
The mo.st serious outbreak of disorder occurred in connection with 
a strike on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. Grievances formulated 
by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway Labour Union were at the time 
under discussion with the Agent of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 
but the immediate matter ivhich precipitated the strike was a 
mistaken idea that an official of the Kharagpur Bi'anch of the 
Union had been victimised by the Railway authorities. After 
a Union meeting on the night of 11th Eebruary a band of em- 
ployees made a sudden attack on Kharagpur Station and stopped 
all traffic. The local armed police were called out at once but 
as it was clear that the Police could not deal with the situation 
alone the District Magistrate called out the local detachment of 
the Auxiliary Eorco. There was a great deal of stone throwing. 
The mob wore very turbulent and had to be forcibly removed 
fi’om the station premises. On one occasion the police were com- 
pelled to fire two rounds of buck .shot wounding one rioter. The 
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total casualties reported in hospital were 16 injured o£ whom four 
only were detained for treatment. 

The year under review was not a particularly good one for 
commerce and industry in India, hut neither was it particularly 
bad. The export trade flagged somewhat throughout the year 
mainly on account of falling prices of certain of the raw products 
which make up hy far the greater part of Indian exports, hut 
the import trade, although it did not reach normal figures during 
the year nevertheless showed slight improve7nent over the previous 
year. The cotton industry, particularly in Bombay, has passed 
through hard times during the last twelve months. Further 
reference to the Cotton Industry will he found in Chapter IV 
where an account will he given of the formation of a special 
Tariff Board to enquire into its circumstances. 

But although India during the year was unusually free from 
calamities due to human agency, always excepting the Hindu 
Muhammadan riots, she experienced perhaps more than her share 
of calamities due to natural causes. Certain of her coastwise towns 
and districts, particularly on the cast, are exposed to typhoons, 
whilst practically the whole of her lowland surface is liable to 
damage from floods. The great Indian rivers, after they reach 
the plains, do not flow in permanent beds hut through shifting 
sands and often change their courses to a greater or lesser extent, 
some times from year to 5’ear. The winter flow of all the great 
Himalaiyan rivers is only n small fraction of their flow in the 
summer after the melting of the snows on the high hills. The 
great monsoon rains, too, fall during the summer and in the 
rainy season the great rivers swollen by the heavy rainfall over 
the vast catchment area arc peculiarly dangerous. The least 
change in their course or the failure of some protective work may 
cause the devastation of wide areas and bring immense economic 
loss to the country-side affected. The calamitous floods of Septem- 
ber 1922 in Northern Bengal are n good example of the destructive 
powers of Indian rivers, even to-day, when, for over half a century, 
they have been bridled and bitted by canal and railway head- 
works and training works, and broken into the service of humanity. 
About 2,000 square miles of country and a million people were 
affected. Over an area of 700 thickly populated square miles 
more than half the houses collapsed and about 60 people were 
drowned. All the fodder was ruined, thousands of cattle, which' 
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are tlie main form of wealtli and tie principal means of liveliiood 
of tie Indian peasant, perisied, and tie staple crop, tie rice crop, 
was utterly destroyed over about 500 square miles. Eortunately 
no disaster of tiis sort ias to be recorded iere, but during tie 
year every province in India suffered to a greater or lesser extent 
from floods. Bengal was one of tie worst sufferers, and in Bengal, 
tie Midnapore district in tie souti was tie scene of tie greatest 
iavoc. About 500 square miles of tie district was flooded, in 
some places to a depti of 7 feet. Rougily half a million people 
were affected and probably not less tian 2,000 bouses were 
destroyed. A number of persons were drowned wiilst large 
numbers of cattle perisied eitier in tie water or by starvation. 
Tbe Teesta River in tie norti of tie province, after eroding its 
banks, suddenly changed its course, washed away a stretch of tie 
Bengal-Dooars Railway and jeopardised tie food supplies of a 
population of almost quarter of a million people. In tie Central 
Provinces bridges and stretches of permanent way on tie Great 
Indian Peninsula and on tie Bengal-Nagpnr Railways were 
destroyed. Tie Punjab, tie' Bombay Presidency, Sind, Bihar and 
Orissa, and tie Madras Presidency, all suffered from tie aberra- 
tions of their rivers, immense numbers of houses and other standing 
property being destroyed, fortunately with very little loss of life. 

Tie railways remained free from any very serious accident until 
tie last days of tie year when in tie night of 13ti March 1927 
tie Calcutta Madras Mail was received on tie wrong line at 
Biadrak Station on tie Bengal-Nagpur Railway and collided witi 
a shunting engine and a train of wagons. Eifteen persons were 
killed and 69 injured, 26 seriously. 

Although tie monsoon generally was a good one it was not, 
of course, uniformly beneficial all over tie country. "Wien tie 
widely varying natural and climatic conditions of tiis immense 
countiy are considered it will easily be understood that particular 
areas iere and there may receive eitier less or more tian their 
necessary share of tie life-giving, monsoon rains, and that their 
people may consequently suffer severely from tie partial or entire 
failure of their crops while their more fortunate brethren else- 
where are rejoicing in bumper harvests. During tie last few 
decades, tie wide extension of irrigation of all kinds and tie 
rapid growth . of communications, particularly of railways, have 
lessened tie menace and greatly mitigated tie effects of monsoon 
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vagaries in India, and tlie word famine lias not now the di’cad 
significance wliicli it had in days gone by. As long as there is 
settled Government in India she is never likely to have to mourn 
again the deaths of thousands, or hundreds of thousands, of her 
people from sheer starvation as so often happened in the great 
famines which history records. Nevertheless, too scanty or too 
abundant rainfall still causes acute distress in limited areas, and, 
unfortunately, the past twelve months have witnessed such distress 
in different parts of India. It may be as well to mention here 
that the words “ distress ” and “ scarcity ” are used in a parti- 
cular sense bj’- Government officials in India. Distress in their 
language is a milder term than scarcity and is applied to the 
conditions of a particular locality consequent on the failure or 
the undue abundance of the rainfall there. In such conditions 
the local officers may or may not find it necessary to take excep- 
tional measures to relievo the distress. But if the distress is 
widespread, then a state of scarcity is declared which normally 
makes some Government action in relief of tlic sufferers 1100035017 . 
Normally this action takes the form of generous advances of 
“ taccavi,” that is, Government loans to agriculturalists on 
generous terms both as regards interest and repayment. These 
advances are a much more desirable form of relief than the open- 
ing of relief works, for they enable the agriculturists to tide over 
until they can restore their own fortunes. During 192G scarcity 
was declared in Merwara, and in the early part of 1927 in a part 
of the Yeotmal district of the Central Provinces. There has been 
distress during the year in Baluchistan and the North-West Erontier 
Province and in parts of the Central Provinces and of the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies. In none of these places, however, were 
extraordinary measures found to be necessaiy; nnd the distress or 
scarcity was nowhere severe enough to be called famine. 

Mention has been made of the part plaj’^ed by the extension of 
iirigation and communications in countering the shortcomings 
of the Indian climate, and here it is fitting to mention another 
development which, it is to be hoped, will prove to be of enduring 
benefit to that vast majority of the Indian people who gain their 
living from the soil. At pages 90 and 92 of last year’s report 
some description was given of the scope of the duties of the 
Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture which His Majesty’s 
Government appointed at the beginning of 1926. , The commission 
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assembled at Simla in tbe middle of October and after taking some 
evidence there, spent tbe remainder of tbe cold "weatber in touring 
India to take further evidence and to investigate tbe circumstances 
of Indian rural life at first band. Tbe members of tbe commis- 
sion left for England at tbe end of tbe cold weather but will 
resume their work in India in tbe cold weather of 1927-28. As 
an important preliminary to the enquiry by the Royal Commis- 
sion on Agriculture, a conference of Ministers and Directors of 
Agriculture from tbe different provinces was held in Simla in 
June. Its proceedings were opened by His Excellency Lord Irwin 
in a speech of singular importance and significance in which be 
showed that world factors and tbe need for improving tbe lot of 
the Indian Agriculturalist made tbe present tbe right moment for 
the proposed enquiry. Erom tbe evidence already taken by tbe 
Royal Commission it is more than ever obvious that any permanent 
and appreciable improvement of tbe conditions of India’s agri- 
culture and the lot of her rural population is not going to be tbe 
work of a few years only, or of a single generation. But tbe 
necessaiy preliminaries of tbe work of amelioration have been 
begun and tbe presence of Lord Irwin and bis life-long interest 
in agriculture and agriculturists, and bis ministerial expei’ience 
in England are good auguries for tbe success of tbe work. 

Another Royal Commission whose worlc, tboxigb not primarily 
concerned with Agriculture will nevertheless have far-reaching 
effects on Indian agricultural welfare and prosperity, is tbe Royal 
Commission on Indian Currency which issued its report in August. 
Tbe recommendations of tbe Currency Commission will be discussed 
at length in a later chapter. Here it is only necessary to refer 
to those which deal with tbe creation of a reserve bank for India. 
On page 292 of last year’s report it was stated that tbe External 
Capital Committee of 1924, after considering tbe needs of agri- 
culture, bad held that tbe resources of tbe co-operative banks were 
inadequate and that tbe various facilities afforded by government 
to agriculture, either directly or indirectly, required a co-ordinated 
examination so that they might be woven into tbe fabric of a 
general banking system. Tbe reserve bank of India proposed by tbe 
Currency Commission, when it comes into existence, ought to make 
possible a great development of co-operative and credit banks 
which alone can meet tbe real needs of tbe rural population of 
India. Thus, the reserve bank must be seen as something more 
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than even a controlling authority in Indian currency and financial 
affairs. If the Indian peasant is not to continue to pay ruinous 
interest to the village money-lenders with all the evil results which 
this process entails of starved land, impoverished resources and 
poor and inadequate crops, the reserve hank must he made the 
head of a hanking system which will extend credit not only to 
Industry and trade hut to the real wealth producers of India — 

the workers in her greatest industry which is agriculture. 

/ 

'^'The improvement of Indian agriculture with its consequences 
of an improved standard of living and an increase in the spending 
power of the rural masses of India is the necessary correlative to 
the growth of Indian industry which has been one of the out- 
standing features of the last half century. India is now one 
of the eight foremost industrial countries, and with her vast 
natural and human resources she is bound to become an increasingly 
important element in the world's economic system. She will come 
more and more into the main stream of the world’s industry and 
commerce, and if, on this side of her activities, she has already 
lost her traditional isolation, she is fast losing even her physical, 
remoteness from the chief centres of the world’s life. 

In the earliest days of wireless communication, the distances 
which separated India from Great Britain and from her sister 
dominions, seemed likely to prove a harrier for some years to come 
to wireless intercourse between her and these other members of 
the British Commonwealth. Now, however, the new system of 
beam wireless removes the difficulties presented by mere distance 
and makes it quite possible for India to communicate with other 
parts of the world hitherto remote. The possibility of introducing 
the amenities of broad-casting into India was not overlooked, and 
for some years past, clubs composed of enthusiastic amateurs of 
wireless have been in existence in a few of India’s greatest cities. 
Also, during the past year, the Indian Broad-casting Company has 
got to work in earnest. Its new general manager Mr. Eric Dunstan 
has arrived in India and there is good reason to expect that wire- 
less broad-casting will soon become a feature of Indian life. 

The arrival of Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for Air, 
at Karachi on 5th January 1927 was more than an achievement 
of aerial travel; it was also a portent. Sir Samuel and Lady 
Hoare travelled fi’om London to Delhi, a distance of 6,300 miles,. 
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in G3 flying hours, and hy this journey inaugurated the Egypt 
to Indian Air Service. The Hercules Aeroplane iii which they 
travelled was one of the new air liners specially constructed for 
the Imperial Cairo to Karachi Airwnj% As Sir Samuel Hoare 
pointed out to press correspondents in Delhi, the journey from 
Lulia to England should not take more than a week and when 
night flying was introduced the time could he reduced to five days. 
He looked forward to the time when a regular weeldy aii--sorvice 
woiild he running hetweeji the two countries. Sir Samuel 
• also pointed out that India, on account of her size and geographical 
position, ought to hecome a great centre of flying in the east, 
and he promised that the development of aviation in India hy 
Indians would receive warm sympathy and hearty co-operation 
from England. 

Two days .after Sir Samuel Hoare's aivival in Delhi a pleasant 
little ceremony took place at the militaiy aerodrome where Her 
Excellency Lady Irwin named the giant Hercules air-liner “ The 
City of Delhi.” In his speech on this occasion Sir Samuel Hoare 
spoke earnestly of the desirability of turning aviation to the uses 
of peace. His Excellencj' Lord Irwin, in a brief reply, said that 
the aeroplane had added one more to the many roads which lead 
to Delhi. His Excellency’s statement was something more than 
a striking epigram. It was a truth of the highest significance, 
not only for India, but also for England and the whole Empire. 
For it is a road which brings England and India as close together 
as London was to Edinburgh barely a hundred year’s ago, and it 
is not too much to expect that before many years are out, the 
journey from London to Delhi will take no longer than the railway 
journey between Peshawar and Madras to-day. 

But, while Sir Samuel Hoare’s was incomparably the most 
important aerial journey to India during the year, it was not the 
only one. Of these other journeys, the first in order of merit’ 
is that of the two Englishmen, Stack and Leete, who ti’avelled 
. from London to Delhi without a hitch in their tiny Moth aeroplanes 
in the wake of Sir Samuel Hoare’s giant Hercules under whose 
wings their little machines would stand with ease. The journey 
of these two gallant men is in the direct line of descent from the 
voyage of the Golden Hind and other great adventures of the 
spacious days of the discovery and foundation of the empire. 
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Messrs. Stack and Leete -were not tire only Englishmen to fly 
from England to India during the year, for in the summer of 
1926 Mr. Cobham made his historic journey from London to 
Australia and back, in the course of which he crossed India both 
;:going and coming. His crossing of India on the return journey 
is remarkable for having been deliberately undertaken under the 
worst possible conditions, since he had to face the Indian monsoon. 
He did this in order to prove the practicability of regular air- 
services in India at all seasons of the year. 

In April 1926 India was visited by air by both Spanish and 
Danish airmen. The Danish fliers did the journey from Oopen- 
:hagen to Calcutta in 16 days, whilst the Spanish airmen reached 
Karachi fi-om Madrid after 5 flying days. This was a splendid 
performance, but it was beaten in Kovember by the two Erench- 
men. Captain Eegnut and Lieutenant Costes, who flew from Paris 
to Calcutta in only 5 days. Abundant proof has therefore been 
given during the year of the practicability of regular aerial travel 
between Europe and India. 

Other distinguished ■visitors to India during the year were Earl 
.and ■ Countess Winterton. Lord Winterton’s visit was entirely 
private, but he managed to see a good deal of the country and its 
conditions. During his six weeks’ tour he visited places as far 
apart as Calcutta, and Eazmak in Waziristan. He also took the 
•opportunity of seeing Hniversity, Hospital, School, Jail and other 
buildings, farms and agricultural institutes in British India and 
Indian States, and he also examined housing and industrial condi- 
tions in Bombay. He was also present at the opening of the Delhi 
Session of the Legislative Assembly and during his stay in India 
he was able to meet many Indians in public life of all shades of 
•opinion. 

Two delegations of a semi-public kind which visited India 
•during the year were the Social Hygiene Delegation, and the 
Delegation of the International Federation of Textile .Workers 
Association. The former which reached India in Hovember 1926 
was headed by Mrs. C. Heville Eolfe, O.B.E., generah secretary 
to the British Social Hygiene Council. It had come at the invita- 
tion of the Governments of Bombaj’^, Madras, Bengal and Burma 
in order to collect statistical data, to confer with the authorities 
j-egarding the prevalence of venereal diseases in Indian cities, and 
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to cli.scuss the steps whicli could be taken to reduce this scourge. 
It visited a umuber of important places including Bombay, Madras, 
Bangalore, Rangoon, Calcutta and Delhi, where tRe members con- 
ferred with the local authorities as well ns with medical and 
public men. Members of the Delegation delivered public lectures 
and succeeded in arousing considerable public interest. Com- 
mittees were formed to carrj’ out the programme recommended 
by them. On the conclusion of the tour the delegates sent in 
their report outlining their suggestions for reducing the prevalence 
of venereal disease. These suggestions included free confidential 
treatment by a trained staff in hospitals, post-graduate training, 
and the appointment of a specialist in venereal diseases in each 
province. The delegation left India on the Idth March, 1927, 
after having met with much success in their task of rousing the 
Government and the public to the seriousness of the prevalence 
of venereal disease in India, and the necessity for tackling imme- 
diately the problem presented by it. 

The Textile Delegation, under the leadership of the Right 
Honourable Thomas Shaw, 31. P., reached Bombay by the same 
boat as the Social Hygiene Delegation. The Delegation came for 
the purpose of cnquiiy into the state of the textile industry in 
India, and in particular into the conditions of life of Indian 
textile workers. Mr. Shaw and his colleagues spent over two 
months in visiting the rao.st important centres of the textile in- 
dustry in this co\mtrj-. 

Erom the point of view of Imperial politics and Empire soli- 
darity the year has been an important one for India. Apart 
from the meeting of the Imperial Conference, which in itself 
invests the year with high importance, there have been delegations 
to and from India and South Africa, whilst representatives of 
India have visited Australia and Canada. The settlement which 
was reached during the year in connection with the vexed question 
of the status of Indian nationals in South Africa falls for discus- 
sion in a later chapter, but it is tempting to believe that tlie- 
agreement is one happy result of an improvement in the state of 
feeling between the two countries to which these friendly visits 
directly contributed. 

In April 192G the Paddison Deputation, which was mentioned 
in last year’s report, was still in South Africa, where its work 
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resulted in tlie agreement, reported last year, of tlie Union Gov- 
ernment to enter into conference ■'vitli tlie Government of India 
for the purpose of “ exploring all possible, methods of settling the 
■Asiatic Question.” Tliis conference duly opened in December, 
but in the meantime, a Parliamentary deputation from South . 
Africa ivas invited by the Government of India to come as their 
guests to see India. The deputation consisted of: — ^the Hon’ble 
Mr. F. W. Beyers, the Hon’ble Mr. Patrick Duncan, Mr. W. H. 
Pood, Mr. A. 0.. Fordham, Mr. 0. S. Vermotten, Mr. J. S. Mar- 
wick, Mr. G. Peybum and Mr. J. P. Hartshome, Secretary. Two 
ladies, Mrs. Duncan and Miss. Marwick, accompanied the Depu- 
tation which landed at Bombay on September 18th. During the 
short space of 3 weeks they contrived to see a good deal of India, 
from Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, to Simla, Lahore, and the 
Frontier. In different places the members of the deputation went 
behind the scenes and made themselves as fully acquainted as 
they could in the time at their disposal, with all sides of Indian 
life. Everywhere they went they were sincerely and spontaneously 
welcomed and the traditional courtesy and hospitality of India 
were seen at their veiy best during the deputation’s visit. At the 

end of November a delegation under the leadership of Sir 

Mohammad HabibuIIah left India to take part in the conference 
at Cape Town which has already been mentioned. 

Two particularly pleasant incidents to chronicle are the visit 
of the representatives of India on the Empire Paidiamentary 
Delegation to Australia between September and November, and 
the visit of Sir T. Vijayaraghavachariar to Canada. India’s 

representatives on the Empire Parliamentary Delegation were 
Sir Darcy Lindsay, Leader of the European group in the 

Legislative Assembly and Mr. Shanmxikham Clietti, a member 
of the Congress Party in the Assembly. Both Sir Darcy Lindsay 
and Mr. Chetti took the opportunity of addressing Australian 
audienees during their tour. 

Sir T. Vijayaraghavachariar ’s visit to Canada was undertaken 
■at the invitation of the authorities of the Canadian National 
Exhibition to open the Exhibition at Toronto in August. His 
visit proved to be a quite extraordinary success. In their farewell 
message to him which was broad-cast throughout Canada the 
Government of Ontario said that the Diwan had been an ambas- 
■sador of Empire in the true.st sense of the term. India, which to 
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many Canadians liad been a land of mystery and romance and 
.adventure bad become more real in tbe pictures which the Diwan 
had given of its resources and its people, and its- place in the 
Empire had become better understood and appreciated by reason 
of the clear and eloquent manner in which the Diwan had inter- 
preted it. During his visit Sir. T. Yijayaraghavachariar addressed 
33 crowded public meetings and from all over the vast Dominion 
he was charged with messages of goodwill and regard for India. 

An important event of the year was the meeting of the Im- 
-perial Conference in London. The proceedings of the Conference 
opened on the 19th October and were continued until the 23rd 
JTovember 192G. The Indian delegation consisted of Lord Birken- 
head, Secretary of State for India, the hfaharaja of Burdwan and 
Sir. (now Sir David) Chadwick, then Secretary to the Government 
of India, Commerce Department. A wide variety of matters of 
economic concern came under discussion at the Conference, such 
as Overseas settlement, Inter-Imperial trade including the work 
of the Imperial Economic Committee and the Empire Marketing 
Board, Communications, Besearch, Industrial standardization, 
Exhibition within the Empire of Empire films and liabilities of 
State enterprises to taxation. The Maharajadhirnj, as a distin- 
guished Indian nobleman, and with the added prestige of an e.r- 
Membor of the Bengal Executive Council, made a valuable 
Second-in-Command ” to the Secretary of State and his efforts 
-and co-operation were acknowledged by the Earl of Birkenhead, 
who found in him “ a man of affairs and experience, with profound 
patriotism and with appreciation of the Commonwealth of Nations, 
as we have examined it in the last few weeks.” Not less important 
was the presence on the Delegation of Sir David Chadwick who 
made a highly valuable contribution to the debate bn Imperial 
Economic affairs in the course of which ho refeiTed to the various 
Indian irrigation schemes, to the new Docks in Calcutta, and 
to Bailway development as holding out to Great Britain prospects 
of increasing and improving markets. 

The most important occurrence in internal politics in India 
were the elections for the third Legislative Assembly and Pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils which were held in November. The 
elections, however, require some discussion and will be more 
fittingly dealt with in the next chapter in which the broad develop- 
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ments in Indian politics during tlie year are described. In order, 
however,- to complete this narrative of the year’s happenings, one 
or two events connected with poHtics may be noticed here. In 
last year’s report the suspension of the transferred subjects in 
Bengal was chronicled, and mention was made of the action of 
the Legislative Council of the Central Provinces, which, by 
reducing the salaries of ministers to the ridiculous figure of Rs. 2 
per annum, had made the working of dyarchy impossible. Several 
opportunities were aft'orded by the Governor to the Swarajist 
majority to consider their attitude, but these were not accepted 
and the Governor General of India in Council with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State in Council was forced finally to order 
the suspension of dyarchy in the Central Provinces from April 
20th, 1926 to the 31st January 1927, that is, to the date at which 
a new Council as returned by the November elections could: meet. 

A very interesting meeting took place in Simla at- the begin- 
ning of September when five Presidents and three Deputy 
Presidents of Provincial Legislative Councils sat ' in conference 
in Simla under the Chairmanship of the Honourable Mr., V. ,J. 
Patel, President of the Legislative Assembly. The conference 
disposed of an agenda containing 35 points, most of which related 
to procedure in the Assembly and in the Provincial Councils in 
respect of budget legislation, resolutions, and questions. This 
conference was the second of its kind so far held, and the advantages 
of such meetings for the development of a united system of pro- 
cedure in the different Legislative bodies in India are sufficiently 
obvious. 

The meetings of the various political or quasi-political bodies 
which are held in December were somewhat over-shadowed this 
year by the triennial elections whose results continued to be 
announced until well into December. The annual session of the 
Indian National Congress which used to be, and, indeed, still is 
one of the most important events of the Indian year, received far 
less than its usual preliminary notice from the press and until 
the session actually began public interest in it can quite fairly 
be described as only lukewarm. There- were several reasons for 
this comparative lack of interest in the National Congress this 
year. In the first place, as was pointed out in last year’s report, 
the Indian National Congress no longer represents the great bulk 
of Indian political opinion as it undoubtedly did represent it 
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Ijefore the introduction of the Montagii-Chclinsford Befornis. 
Successire defections have left the Indian National Congress in 
the hands of a group representing one particular shade of political 
opinion most of rrhoni are Hindus. x\gain there was nothing this 
3'ear to give to the Congress auj- adventitious importance such as 
had been given to it the previous 3-oar b3’ the quarrel hetAveen the 
Swaraj Parl3' and its recalcitrant wing, the Responsive Co-opera- 
tors. Readers of last year’s report will remember that the leaders of 
the Swarajists and the Responsive Co-operators, after a period of 
bitter public controvers3' had agreed to a truce until the meeting 
of the Indian National Congress in December 192 G Avhen fresh 
attempts would be made to roach an agreement betAveen the dis- 
putants. This 3’ear, however, the Responsivists and certain other 
groups, of allied political ideals, decided that ns there appeared 
to be no prospect of j'oeoneiling llie dilferoncos botAvocn thomsclA’CS 
and the Congrc.ss Party with the help of the Indian National 
Congress, they Avould not attend the Session and the only important 
Non-Swarajist present at the meeting was Pandit Madan Jlohan 
Halavi3'a. Lastl3', the coincidence of the elections Avith the pre- 
parations for the Congress Se.ssion emphasised, ns nothing else 
could have done, the truth that Indian political life now centres 
in the Legislatures set uj) under the 1919 Act, and that Indian 
political aspirations noAv look to them for their realisation. 

The proceedings of the National Congress ma3' be dismissed 
for the present AA'ith a fcAA- Avords since thc3' will be further dis- 
cussed later. The President this 3’-car was Mr. vSrinivasa Ai3'angcr, 
a gentleman wellknoAvn in Madras, Avho at one time held office 
under the Madras Government. As usual the presidential speech 
was the most important part of the proceedings of the Congress 
since it was a general statement of the policy of the political 
party represented in the Congress.-?^ 

Briefly, the presidential speech this 3'^ear approA^ed of the policy 
of the Swarajist part3’' and announced the latter’s determination 
to continue in that policy. It stated definitely that the Swarajist 
party would oppose the formation of ministries in the provinces 
until the All-India Congress Committee, A\’hich is in effect the 
eAecutiA-^e committee of the SAvarajist party, was satisfied Avith the 
response made by the Government to the parly’s demands for 
constitutional reforms satisfactory to Indian national opinion. 
The main resolution passed by the Congress at this meeting defined 
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the policy of the Indian National Congress and consequently, the 
policy of the Indian Congress (Swaraj) party in the following 
words: — “In pursuance of the policy and general lines of worli 
laid down in its election manifesto, this Congress reiterates its 
resolve that the general policy of Congressmen in the Assembly 
and various Councils shall he one of self-reliance in all activities 
which make for the healthy growth of the nation and of deter- 
mined resistance to every activity, governmental or other, that 
may impede the nation’s progress towards Swaraj. In particular. 
Congressmen in the legislatures shall — 

(1) Refuse to accept Ministerships or other offices in the gift 

of the Government, and shall oppose the formation of 
Ministries hy other parties until, in the opinion of 
the Congress or the All-India Congress Committee a 
satisfactory response is made by the Government to the 
national demand. 

(2) Refuse supplies and throw out budgets until such response 

is made by the Government, or unless otherwise directed 
hy the All-India Working Committee. 

(3) Throw out all proposals for legislative enactments hy 

which the bureaucracy proposes to consolidate its powers. 

(4) Move resolutions and introduce and support measure and 

Bills • which are necessary for the healthy growth of 
national life and the advancement of the economic, 
agricultural, industrial and commercial interests of the 
country, and the consequent displacement of the bureau- 
cracy. 

(5) Take steps to improve the condition of Agricultural 

tenants hy introducing and supporting measures to 
secure fixity of tenure and other advantages, and 

generally protect the rights of labour, agricultural and industrial 
and adjust the relations on an equitable basis between landlords 
and tenants, capitalists and workmen. 

This resolution will he discussed later in the light of develop- 
ments generally in Indian politics during the year. 

Whilst the Indian National Congress was meeting at Gauhati 
in Assam in the far north-east of India the annual meeting of the 
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Muslim League was taking place in DelM. The delegates of the 
League were concerned almost entirely with matters peculiar to 
their own community and with the means to he adopted to prosper 
the interests of Muhammadans in India. At one point their dis- 
cussion touched the general politics of the country when the 
question of joint or separate communal electorates was discussed. 
As we have already seen the delegates preferred the system of 
separate communal electorates and they showed, moreover, that 
they wanted greater representation both in the legislatures and 
in Public Services. 

The last meeting to be noticed here is the annual meeting of 
the Indian Liberal Pederation which also took place at the end 
of December. The President of the Liberal Pederation this year 
was Sir Sivaswami Aiyer, one of the oldest and most respected 
of Indian Political leaders. His speech for the most part kept 
close to the realities of present conditions in India. He asked for 
the rapid Indianisation of the different Government services and 
in particular for the free admission of Indians to all branches of 
military service. He was on finn ground when he said “ that the 
most effective argument which India could use with the British 
Parliament was the production of proof that the present consti- 
tution . had been used to the utmost possible extent by Indian 
politicians of all shades of opinion. This would be a convincing 
argument that India was ready for further advance to responsible 
self-government.” 

Por the women of India in particular the beginning of the 
year 1927 witnessed an event of great significance and rich promise 
for the future. Among the members nominated by His Excellency 
the Governor of Madras to the Madras Legislative Coimcil was a 
Lady, Doctor Muthalakshmi Ammal, a -well-known and successful 
medical practitioner, deservedly and widely respected as a devoted 
social workei’, and one, moreover, whose knowledge and experience 
have been strengthened by travel and study abroad. Dr. Mutha- 
lakshmi Ammal is the first Indian Lady to sit in an Indian 
legislature, and the ‘Madras Legislative Council very wisely marked 
their appreciation of this important fact, and of the public services 
of the lady who had this honour, by electing her to the very 
responsible post of Deputy President of their Council. 

About three weeks after the conclusion of the abovementioned 
meetings, an event occurred which it is to be hoped will for 
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ever be one of tbe greatest landmarks of Indian political Fistory. ■ 
This was tbe opening of tbe Council House in tbe capital of'. 
India — ^New Delbi — ^by His Excellency Lord Irwin. Tbe presence- 
of members of tbe two Houses of tbe Indian Legislature, of dis- 
tinguisbed Indian and British visitors from all over India, and 
of representatives of tbe Indian princes marked tbe ceremony as- 
one of singular significance for tbe whole of India comprising- 
British India and tbe Indian States. In inviting His Excellency 
tbe Yiceroy to open tbe building. Sir Bbupendra Nath Mitra, 
member of tbe Governor General’s Executive Council in charge- 
of the Department of Industries and Labour, made a speech of 
great interest in which be described tbe building and its architec- 
tural beauties. He spoke also of the laying of tbe foundation 
stone by His Royal Highness, tbe Duke of Cannaugbt on Februarj’" 
12tb, 1921 and of bow His Royal Highness bad said that this build- 
ing would be not only tbe home of new representative institutions- 
but would, be trusted, stand for future generations as a symbol of 
India’s re-birtb to higher destinies. In replying Lord Irwin began 
by reading a riiessage in tbe following words from His 'Majesty 
tbe King Emperor. , 

“ Fifteen years ago in Delbi, I gave public expression to the- 
hope that tbe great changes then to be effected might bring in- 
creased happiness and prosperity to India. On this solemn occasion 
I desire to associate myself with tbe outward completion of a great 
part of the task then undertaken. Tbe new capital which has 
arisen enshrines new institutions and a new national life. May 
it endure to be worthy of great nation, and inspire tbe Princes 
and people of India with ideals of brotherhood and service, by 
which alone tbe peace and true prosperity of my subjects may 
be secured. I earnestly pray that in tbe Council House about to 
be opened, wisdom and justice may find their dwelling place, 
and that God’s blessing may rest upon all those who shall hence- 
forth serve India within its walls.” Continuing, His Excellency 
said that this day brought home with a special significance tbe 
reality of the declaration of August 1917 in which His Majesty’s 
Government gave definite and explicit recognition to the goal 
towards which their policy in India would be directed. “ Tliere- 
fore ” he said, ” this Council House will stand as the outward 
expression of the set purpose and sincere desire of the British 
people, and tbe opening of its doors would appear to be tbe most 
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appropriate ceremony with which to inaugurate the new centre 
of the Government of India. But this is not all. If the war 
was the parent of great movements in the political thought of 
men, it taught \is in clear language how intimately the tics which 
unite India with her sister nations of the Empire depend upon 
the fact that thej' are woven round the common centre of alle- 
giance to the Crown. Only through that allegiance to its head, 
docs each member of the Imperial body preserve its individual 
nationhood, and simultaneously nchiove firm and enduring unitj- 
with its follows. It was thus a noble conception of the architect 
to give form to this idea by housing within one circle the three 
bodies, the Chamber of Princes, the Council of State, and the 
Legislative Assembly, signifying thereby the unity not of British 
India only, but of all India under the Imperial Crown. 

But the circle stands for something more than unity. From 
the earliest times it has been also an emblem of permanence, and 
the poet has seen in the ring of light a true symbol of eternity. 
May therefore wo and tlioso who follow us witness, so far as we 
ma}*, the fruition of these twin conceptions. As our eyes or 
thoughts rest upon this place, let us pray that this Council House 
may endure through the centuries, down which time travels towards 
eternity, and that, through all the differences of passing days, 
men of every race and class and creed may here unite in a single 
high resolve to guide India to fashion her future well.” 

After this His lilxcelleiicy advanced to the door of the building, 
where the architect Sir Herbert Baker handed him a golden key 
with which he opened the door, and it is to be hoped, a new 
era in the life of India. 



CHAPTER n. 


Politics and the Indian Legislature during the year. 

To write an annual account of the politics of England, or of 
any other country with a historic constitution and long established" 
political institutions, appears, to one who sets out to write of 
the year’s politics in India, a comparatively easy task. Eor, 
when the work of the national legislatures of these countries,, 
and the relations with each other of their different political parties, 
well defined and properly organised as they are, have been chro- 
nicled and described, the tale has been told sufficiently well. The- 
Parliamentary politics of such countries reflect fairly accurately 
their general economic and social conditions, and their, main, 
political and social problems are fundamentally problems of eco- 
nomics, a circumstance which greatly helps a student to understand' 
them and make up his mind about their rights and wrongs. This- 
prolegomenon is introduced in order to indicate one of the chief 
difficulties in the way of producing an intelligible and reasonably 
faithful account of Indian political affairs during the year, for 
a mere description of the doings of the Indian legislatures would' 
give a falsely simplified picture of the Indian political scene. A 
few leading figures would be presented, but the very varied back- 
ground against which they ought to be seen would be left almost 
entirely untouched. It was said above that the main political 
and social problems which face the government of western countries- 
are, at bottom, economic problems. This cannot be said of India. 
She has, of course, her own problems of economics not less im- 
portant than those of any other country in the world, but these 
are much over-shadowed, at any rate for some sections of her- 
people and for outside observers of her affairs, by the absorbingly 
interesting problems of a purely constitutional kind which are- 
now in process of solution. It is only natural that the pace and 
manner of India’s progress to responsible self-government should 
occupy the attention of the educated part of her people to the 
virtual exclusion of less exciting topics, and second in importance 
only to this main interest is the question of the form which the 
future constitution of self-governing India is to take, that is — shall 
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India become a federation like Australia, a quasi-federation- 
like the Union of South Africa, or shall she remain, as at 
present, under a definitely unitary government -which for 
administrative and political reasons has delegated some func- 
tions and. po-svers to certain constituent units, namely the- 
provinces. The existence of such fundamental problems as 
these, indicating as they do the -wide scope for change and develop- 
ment in the constitution of India, adds greatly to the interest 
of Indian politics but also makes the task of describing them one 
of much difficulty. For, although the legislatures, particularly the 
t-wo chambers of the national legislature — the Legislative" Assembly 
and the Council of State — are rightly regarded ns the centre of 
Indian political life, they do not embody political forces and move- 
ments in this countiy as completely as, for example, Parliament 
and Congress do in England and America. 

It should not bo forgotten that present-day India is a nation- 
state in the making, and that many powerful forces, among which 
the existing system of government is only one, although a very 
powerful one, are at work on the process of manufacture. For 
some generations past, British rule has exercised in India a strongly 
centralising and Tinifying influence which is now embodied and 
made visible in the several legislatures set up under the present 
constitution. The Government of India Act of 1919 and the rules 
made under its authority are something far more than a mere 
code of rules for administration. They are, or at any rate are 
capable of becoming, the tap-root of a great growth of constitutional 
practice and privilege, suited to the needs and circumstances, and 
expressing the character of the Indian peoples. The Act of 1919 
is one of a distinguished brotlicrhood — the statutes of tlie British 
Parliament on which the e.xisting governments of the overseas 
Dominions aro based — and because it belongs to such a brother- 
hood, it is an intensely practical document. It confers on the 
people of India certain powers and gives them certain oppor- 
tunities, and, above all, brings into existence eonditions under 
which they can themselves work out and secure the pattern of 
Government which they want. When critics of the Act complain 
that it does not confer responsible self-government on India, the 
answer is that responsible self-govomment has never been speci- 
fically introduced into any British Dominion by any statute of 
Parliaracnt. Its introduction has been due to constitutional 
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discontents may be, and can be, made to bo nothing more than 
the gron-ing pains of tbe Indian nation. But the Hindus and 
Ifobammadans are not tbe only communities in India ndiicb ex- 
perience a sense of separate communal unity and desire to safe- 
guard or extend tbeir peculiar interests. In certain parts of India, 
sotahly in tbe Madras Presidency, in.side tbe Hindu fold itself, 
there is a distinct cleavage between Brahmins and non-Brahmins, 
the latter alleging that the former carry their religious spiritual 
supremacy over into more mundane affairs. In Madras the chief 
interest in post-Beforms politics lias centred in the struggle between 
tlie Brahmins and the non-Brahmins, which has also laid down the 
main lines for such partj' grouping ns has tnicen place in that 
presidency. Tet again, over against both Brahmin and non- 
Brahmin Hindus stand the so-called depressed classes, a vast multi- 
tude estimated at about GO million souls, who have hitherto been 
denied some of the most elemcntar}' social rights by their Hindu 
fellow citizens or masters. The struggle of the untouchables 
against their lot is only now beginning, but it is bound to bo 
an increasingly important factor in Indian politics from year 
to year. Thus, Indian politics have their roots deep in the soil 
of religious, social, and even racial distinctions, and if they appear 
to the casual observer to resemble an unusually varied kalcidoscopo 
the reason is that they arc moved by such a bewildering com- 
plexity of forces. 

Indian provincial politics, again, represent another strong force 
working to mould the Indian constitution. Tlie size of India and 
the diversity of her conditions, physical, racial, and cultural, arc 
alone sufficient to inform even the most, casual observer that her 
people and their life and problems must differ from province to pro- 
vince. The problems and interests of the Punjab arc not those of 
iladras, and even adjoining provinces can give examples of how 
differences in social, economic, and other conditions are governing 
politics. Each province has under the reforms become an individual 
political unit with its own partic\»lar policy and its own particular 
divisions of opinion. As far as the Punjab, for example, is concern- 
ed, there is reason to believe that when the time becomes ripe for the 
formation of true political parties, these will be divided into the 
champions of rural and urban interests respectively. Elscwhcro 
the main distinction will probably be between capital and labour, 
landlords and tenants, and so on. 


c 



U PEOVINCIAIi AUTONOMY. 

Again, tlie division of the functions of Govemment between the 
Central and Provincial Governments undoubtedly tends to develop 
provincial individuality and to strengthen the feeling of loyalty 
to tbe province rather than to India and the Government of India. 

So many of the powers of government which chiefly interest citizens 
are now exercised by the provinces that it is only natural that for 
the ordinary man the political horizon should, tend to coincide 
with the provincial boundary. This tendency is strengthened in 
provinces which, like Bengal and Madras, are more or less cotermi- 
nous with, or at any rate include within their boundaries, certain 
areas which in past times were separate kingdoms with a homo-' 
geneous population and culture. Thus, of recent years we have- 
beard much in India of demands for “ provincial autonomy,” 
and regularly, in tbe various legislative bodies, resolutions are 
introduced wbicb seek to make one or other of tbe linguistic or 
etbnograpbical areas of India into a separate province, even a 
separate autonomous province. When it is remembered that tbe 
Government of India Act of 1919 gave to tbe provinces tbe very 
important duty of training Indian public men for responsible- 
self-government by allowing them to handle some of tbe instru- ' 
ments of responsible self-government, no surprise will be felt at tbe • 
statement that many of tbe most important developments in Indian ‘ 
politics are taking place in tbe provinces. 

These varied reflections then, all lead back to the point from 
wbicb we started, namely, that Indian political life is far from - 
being comprised in tbe doings of tbe Indian Legislative Assembly ' 
and Council of State. It has been necessary to demonstrate this 
at some length because nothing but confusion can arise from any 
attempt to see tbe Indian Legislature as tbe exact counterpart of . 
Parliament or to look in its transactions for tbe same comprehen- 
siveness, authority, and finality as mark the doings of the three 
Estates of tbe Realm in England. It must be repeated that the 
Indian Legislature is one of a number of agencies and forces now 
working to create and shape conditions out of wbicb an Indian 
Nation-State, with its own appropriate political constitution, will 
grow in tbe future. Yet, on tbe other band, it is neither necessary • 
nor desirable to belittle tbe importance of the Central Indian'. 
Legislature. Imperfect as its authority is at present, over- 
shadowed though its work now may be by interests and movements ' 
outside its walls, it yet stands as the only truly national political • 
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institution in nil India capable of representing all classes and 
communities, and, ultimately, of embracing and reconciling all 
interests. If any certain conclusion can be draum from the poli- 
tical experience of India during the past six years, it is that 
the legislatures set up by the 1919 Act, and particularly the 
Central Legislature, hare established their prestige over the 
various political and quasi-political organisations vhich once con- 
tested -with them for popular attention and esteem. The All-India 
National Congress lives now on its old reputation, won before the 
present legislatures were ever thought of, and its prestige and 
influence wane ns those of the legislatures wax. The Legislative 
Assembly, and, to an almost cqiinl degree cncli provincial council, 
mirrors the prevailing political conditions of the countiy and 
shows sufficiently faithfully the broad trend of Indian politics. 
Tlie results of the elections which were held during November 
192G illustrate this point clearly enough. Renders of last year’s 
report will remember the description there given of the division 
of the hitherto solidly united Swaraj parly into two separate wings 
— “ The No-changers,” and the ” Responsive Co-operators,” and 
the reasons for believing that the latter, in abandoning the more 
extreme doctrines of the Swaraj party, were acting in harmony 
with the opinions of the majority of their fellow countrj'meu. 
These dilTcrent phases of opinion were reflected with sufiicient 
accuracy in the elections to the Legislative Assembly. Excepting 
the Madras Presidency, where they almost entirely swept the 
board, the Swarajist party definitely lost ground, and in one or 
two parts of India, notably in the Bombay Presidency, candidates 
either openly calling thcinselyes Responsive Co-operators or hold- 
ing their opinions, scored successes at the expense of the Swarajists. 
The Swarajist successes in the Madras Presidency were very largely 
due to conditions peculiar to that province, and represented in 
part, at any rate, a revulsion from the ascendency of the non- 
Brahmin party in Madras politics. The non-Brahmins had taken 
enthusiastically to politics after the inauguration of the Reforms, 
had organised themselves into a compact party and had managed 
to make themselves the dominant factor in the Legilativo Council 
and in the ministry. But, like their fellows elsewhere, the 
Madrnssi electors, after six years of one political party, decided 
that they woxild like a change, and this natural desire was used 
with much skill by the Swarajists to secure the return of their 

c 2 
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own candidates to tlie AssetnWy. Anotlier circumstance which 
favoured the Swarajists was their organisation. Except for the 
“ Justice ” party in Jfadras the Swarajists were the only party 
who possessed any organisation wortliy of the name. They were 
further helped by tlie extreme state of division among their 
opponents. In some constituencies there were as many as four 
or five candidates, and, apart from those places in which the 
Non-Swarajist candidates happened to have strong local influence, 
the effect of the Swarajist organisation was sliown hy the success 
of tlie part3'’s candidates. Yet even with these advantages the 
Swarajists definitely lost ground on the whole both in the Legis- 
lative Assembly and in the Provincial Councils. In the latter they 
managed in Madras to capture roughly half the seats, and in 
Bihar and Orissa they held their ground; in the Bengal and 
Bombay Councils they were left rather worse off than before, 
whilst in the Central Provinces Council they were very much 
weaker. In the Punjab and the United Provinces the Swarajists 
found themselves involved in a regular landslide in which they 
almost disappeared from the Councils of these two provinces. In 
the Legislative Assembly they claimed to have 40 out of a total 
of 104 elected members but on no occasion did they take 40 voters 
into the lobby, not even for the division on the Rupee Ratio 
Bill when they were practically at their full strength. Actually, 
their total numbers amounted to a little over one-third of the 
elected members of the House. The rest of the elected members 
were divided among Mohammadaus, Responsive Co-operators, 
Independents, Hindu Mahasabhaites and a few who had entered the 
Assembly w’ith no party label. 

The prevailing state of Hindu-Mohnmmadan relations, again, 
strongly influenced the party affiliations of candidates at the elec- 
tions, particularly the Mohammadan candidates. Ycry few 
Mohammadaus stood for election on the Swarajist ticket and nearly 
all of those who did so wore from hfadras and Bihar and Orissa. 
Elsewhere, particularly in the Punjab, Bengal, and the United 
Provinces, where communal tension was and still is very strong, 
candidates stood as Mohammadans first and foremost. Also in 
the Punjab and the United Provinces Mohammadan communal 
candidates were balanced by Hindu communal candidates who 
stood for election under such names as Hindu Jlahasabbaites or 
Independent Congress party men. In fact throughout the whole 
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of Nortlicrn India coinnninal feeling played an important part 
in deciding tlic elections. Tlio .same feeling was at work influencing 
the groupings of inemhors after the first meeting of the Logi.slativo 
Assembly in January. The Asscinhly met with only one party, 
the Swarajist, or a.s its memhers now prefer to call it, the Congress 
Parly, and one small group, the non-ofiicial European group, 
definitely in existence. After a few day.s of hesitation, however, 
nearl}’ all the Hindu elected memhers of the Assembly who did 
not belong to the Swaraj party formed themselves into a “ Nation- 
alist ” party under the lendenship of Pandit Sfadan Mohan 
Malaviya, ifr. Jayalcar and Lola Lajpat Itai. Tho old Independent 
party which, under tho leadership of l^fr. Jinnah, had played such 
an important part in the previous Assembly, practically disap- 
peared. Two Hindu members and a few }trohammadnns sat on 
the benches behind Jfr. Jinnah but their parly organisation and 
discipline remained defective throughout the Delhi Session. Tho 
majority of ifoliammadan memhers sat aloof in an un-organised 
group. It will be seen therefore that both the composition and 
the grouping of the Legislative Assembly illustrate faithfully 
enough the cflccts of two of tho strongest forces at work in Indian 
politics at the time of the elections, that is, the movement away 
from extra-constitutional and towards constitutional methods of 
agitation for further reforms in the sj'stom of Government in 
India, and also the communal antagonism which at present cuts 
across all other lines of political division. 

The testimony of tho provincial Legislative Councils is equally 
striking. Last year’s report described how dyarchy had censed 
to function in Bengal and the Central Provinces because their 
legislative councils refused to grant the ministers’ salaries. After 
tho November elections, dyarchy was restored in the two above 
mentioned provinces, and ministers have been appointed and kept 
in office cverj'whcrc else, even in the kfadras Council where tho 
Swarajist Congress party has the dccidiiig voice. Tho figures, of 
the voting for the restoration of dyarchy in Bengal and the 
Central Provinces deserve to be quoted for they are very significant. 
In Bengal the demand for the ministers' salaries was passed by 
94 votes to 38 and in the Central Provinces by 55 to IG. It 
will .be seen therefore that tho provincial legislatures also express 
the opinion prevailing among the people ■whom they represent. 
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TJptil tlie present year, every year since tlie introduction of 
the Reforms has witnessed developments in political opinion in 
this C 9 untry, and changes consequent thereon in the organisation 
and affiliation of the different political parties and in their 
relations with each other. Thus, between 1921 and 1923 the non- 
co-opei'ation and Ehilafat agitations and their gradual decay 
occupied the attention of all who were interested in Indian politics. 
The non-co-operators split into two sections, the one led by the late 
Mr, 0. R. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru maintaining that the best 
way to force the Indian Government and Parliament to concede 
demands for constitutional changes satisfactory to the non-co-ope- 
rators was to enter the difi’erent legislative bodies, and, by obstruc- 
ting all their business, make their working and consequently the 
working of the reformed constitution impossible. The other 
■section,. headed by Mr. Gandhi, absolutely opposed this view and 
stood fqr no change in the non-co-operation programme. The 
result of this conflict of opinion was the formation of the Swaraj 
partyj ■ \Yhose members entered the Central Legislature and the 
Provin.cial Councils at the elections of November 1923 in sub- 
stantial numbers with the intention of carrying out the wrecldng 
prograpime adopted by their leaders. The failure of the Swarajist 
attempt, to paralyse the existing .constitution despite their partial — 
q.nd temporary; — successes in Bengal and the Central Provinces is 
now a matter of history. It is common Icnowledge also that since 
the beginning of 1924 the tactics and policy of the Swaraj 
party have been changed subtly but sensibly by the force of cir- 
cunistarices and the pressure of public opinion, which itself has 
altered' immensely since non-co-operation days. The events be- 
tween January 1924 and April 1926, which led to the partition 
of the Swaraj party as originally constituted by the late Mr. 0. R. 
Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, were described in sufficient detail 
in last year’s report and need not be repeated. It is enough to 
say that no material change in the relations between the Swaraj- 
Congfess Party and the Responsive Co-operators has taken place 
during this year, which, in fact, has been singularly devoid of 
any noteworthy developments in Indian party politics. It is likely 
that the, growing tension in Hindu-Mohammadan relations is 
largely responsible for this surface : stagnation of politics, but it 
is also likfely that the approach of 1929, the year when a Statutory 
Coippiis^ion will enquire into the: working of the existing cousti- 
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tution, lias had something to do with it. Eor it is Tery difficult 
to avoid the belief that the present state of communal relations 
has forced upon the attention of all thoughtful persons in India 
the need for some improvement in this vitally important * matter 
before changes in the direction of greater autonomy are possible 
or, even, desirable. Later, when we come to the account of the 
Delhi Session of 1927, we shall consider specific examples of the 
way in which the communal question affects the great constitu- 
tional problem of India’s progress towards responsible’ self-govern- 
ment. 

One political event of the year, however, calls for special 
mention because it is one of the clearest proofs so far given of 
the growth of the reformed legislatures in popular esteem and 
prestige. The event referred to was the return of the Swaraj 
party to the Legislative Assembly during the autumn session of 
192G in Simla. 

• i . * 

It will bo remembered that on ifarch 8tli, 192G,- tho, •whole 
of the Swaraj partj’ walked out of the Legislative Assembly; after 
their leader, Pandit Motilal Nehru, hod made a short .speech in 
which he claimed that the Swarajists liad co-operated with the 
Government of India and had helped to work the reforms for two 
and a half years and in return had received nothing but hutriilia- 
tion. This demonstration by the Swarajists raised bdt ' slight 
enthusiasm in the country, and within a very few weeks 'if became 
obvious that the bulk of public and newspaper bpinibn wotild 
welcome their return to tho Legislatures. The two chambers of the 
Central Legislature were not toi ineet again until August the 17th 
but the next sessions of one or two provincial councils Wete due to 
begin earlier than this date, and when these met, their Swarajist' 
members took their seats 'without any further ado. Tho decision of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru and his followers in the Legislative Assembly, 
however, was in doubt up to tho last moment. Some of tho 
Swarajist members of tho Council of State iveve present at the 
inaugural meeting of the session but none of tho Legislative 
Assembly Swarajists attended. The most important itefn b'f busi- 
ness on the agenda of tho session was a Currency Bill to give 
effect to one of tho proposals of tho Boyal Commission on Indian 
Currency whose report had been made public during the first 
week in August. This was thb proposal to slabiliso tho rupee 
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at IjGd. gold. Later, an. account will bo given of tbe formidable 
opposition to tbis proposal raised by certain interests in India. 
Tbe intense interest taken in tbe Currency Bill convinced tbe 
Swarajist Leader that be ought not to bold aloof from tbe Legis- 
lature. Tbe Bill was introduced on August IStb and came up 
for discussion on August 23rd. "Wben tbe House assembled on 
tbe afternoon of that day tbe Swarajists entered witb tbe other 
members. As it happened, tbe House, on tbe motion of a non- 
official elected member, decided to circulate the Bill for opinion, 
whereupon tbe Swarajists left tbe Assembly and took no further 
part in its proceedings. 

Tbe importance of tbe incident lies in tbe fact that it is one 
more proof that tbe reformed legislatures and particularly tbe Cen- 
tral Legislatures are tbe only national All-India Bodies now in exist- 
ence, and that their prestige is now firmly established over all other 
political organisations in India. Whatever also tbe Reforms may 
have left undone, they have at any rate brought into existence 
and now firmly established these representative institutions which 
may in tbe end prove to be among tbe strongest of tbe forces 
working to build tbe Indian Nation-State of tbe future. 

Recently, an epigram has become current to describe tbis 
victory of tbe legislatures over those whose aim it has been to destroy 
them or render them ineffective. It is said that “ evolution has 
beaten revolution.” Tbis epigram, besides being vague, really 
goes much too far. It wo\ild be more accurate to say that tbe 
councils have beaten tbe caucus. Tliere is very little reason to 
doubt that -the actions of tlie Swaraj party in tbe legislatures, ever 
since its formation, have been largely controlled by a small caucus, 
namely tbe All-India Congress Committee which is tbe executive 
Committee of the All-India National Congress. It was tbis caucus 
which decided that tbe party should walk out of tbe legislatures 
in March 192G and it was tbis caucus which decided the action 
of tbe Swarajist party on tbe Currency Bill during the Delhi 
Session of 1927. Tbis intrusion of tbe All-India Congress Com- 
mittee into tbe business of tbe legislatures has more than once been 
attacked by Indian politicians of non-Swarajist views, particularly 
during the debate which followed tbe withdrawal of tbe Swarajists 
from tbe Assembly, wben it was strongly condemned by speakers 
on more than one side of tbe House. There is very little doubt 
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that the idea of governmout hj' caucus is repugnant to many in- 
fluential Indian politicians. Thus, although no political incidents 
and devolopnients of picturesqxic or dramatic interest took place 
this year between the Delhi and Simla Sessions of the Indian 
Legislature, public opinion and the force of circumstances had 
been working silently but elTcctively to urge the Swaraj partj' 
to take another long step away from the position which it had 
occupied at its inauguration, and, as wo have already noticed, 
the results of the general election this year were to force them 
to take yet another step in the same direction, a step which has 
brought them to a point at which they are willing to acquiesce 
in the formation of ministries and the working of the reformed 
constitution, even if they ni’c not j'ct ready to give to these their 
active support. 

The Simla Session occupied a fortnight — the last half of 
August, and the only transactions of any importance during the 
session wore the introduction of the Currency Bill and the debate, 
mentioned in the preceding chapter, on the resolution relating to 
religious celebrations. After tho conclusion of the Simla Session 
certain triangular negotiations were carried on between the leaders 
of the Responsive Co-operators and Pandits Motilal Nehru and 
Madau Mohan ifalaviya. From what was made public, it seems 
likely that these negotiations began as an attempt to unite the 
Swarajists and the Responsive Co-operators, and ns many of tho 
old Independent Party as possible, in a national party. However, 
it soon appeared that the time was not yet ripe for such a deve- 
lopment as this, and after tho Responsive Co-opertors had examined 
first the possibility of re-union with the Swarajists, and subse- 
quently of an alliance w’ith Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
as many of the Independent Party as would accept his leader- 
ship, these negotiations broke down leaving things much as they 
had been before the session, that is to say, leaving tho Swarajists 
standing ostensibly on their old doctrines, tho Responsive Co- 
operators determined to try the effect of accepting ministerships 
and other offices, and all others practically im-organiscd, and un- 
afliliated to any definite party. In tho United Provinces those 
who inclined towards the views of the Responsive Co-operators, and 
orthodox Hindus, came together in a loose coalition which was 
sometimes called the Independent Congress Party, whilst in tho 
Punjab, the majority of Hindu candidates for the November elec- 
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tions .rallied to Lala Lajpat. Eai 'and called themselves frankly 
Hindu Maliasabhaites. As we have seen the Mohammadans stood 
aloof from all these parties except those few who stood for elec- 
tion on the Swarajist platform. 

The near approach of the elections, by absorbing the atten- 
tion and occupying the energies of the politically ambitious, 
forbade any further efforts to draw these isolated groups and 
individuals into a comprehensive party and united opposition to 
the Government, whilst between the elections and the annual 
meeting of the All-India Congress there was no time for a renewal 
of attempts at combination. The Congress this year was thus 
robbed of much of the interest which had attached to its pre- 
decessor. Until the very opening of the Congress, speculation 
played freely with the possibility that some move might be taken 
by the Swarajist representatives in the Congress in the direction 
of the Eesponsive Co-operators, or, at any rate, that some gesture 
•of friendship to them might be made. The presidential speech 
showed clearly how little foundation there had been for such spe- 
culation. Briefly, it was an uncompromising defence of the pre- 
vious policy of the Swarajist party in the Legislative Assembly 
and provincial councils, which, the President, Mr. Srinivasa 
Aiyanger, declared had been justified by the results of the general 
■elections. ■ He gave reasons to show that the Legislative Councils 
were not really representative and that dyarchy was unworkable. 
Under ‘this “grotesque system” Ministers were always under 
olBcial ‘ tutelage and domination and could not “ breathe the 
-oxygen olf freedom.” “ It would be a tragedy ” he said, “ if 
we still sought to discover in all this statutory hypocrisy, the 
germs 'of self-government.” 

What, again, he asked, is the use of responsible provincial 
government without a responsible Central Government? “Any 
scheme of self-government will be nothing but an enipty form 
if the control over the Army and Navy and the control over the 
political .relations with the Indian States, as distinguished from 
foreign relations with other countries, are not given to our Swaraj 
Government.” 

As to work in the Assembly and the Councils, the general 
policy, said Mr. Aiyanger, should be ” one of resistance to every 
activity, governmental or other, that may impede the nation’s 
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progress towards Swaraj.” TEe refusal to accept office till a 
satisfactory response was made, he added, “ constitutes an amount 
of political pressure that is necessary and sufficient to induce the 
Government tc come to a settlement.” 

He nest dwelt on the constructive programme of the Swa- 
raj Congress Party outside the Councils — khaddar, prohibition, re- 
moval of untouchahility, communal unity, etc., and concluded with 
an appeal for unity. ” There can,” he said, ” he only two parties, 
in India, the party of the Government and its adherents that 
obstruct Swaraj, and the party that fights visibly and unceasingly 
for Swaraj.” ■ ' 

As a rule the presidential .speech is the most important part 
of the annual session of the Congress, since it strikes the note 
for subsequent speakers to repeat, and on it are modelled the 
resolutions which the delegates to the Congress accept. Thus all 
the points which Mr. Srinivasa Aiyaniger raised in his speech 
were summarised in the main resolution, reproduced in an appendix 
to this book, which the delegates to the Congress .passed by a 
large majority. An air of unreality hangs over the whole of the 
proceedings of the 1926 Congress. It must be Tinderstood that 
this year, more definitely than ever before, the Indian National 
Congress represented only one section of Indian political opinion, 
namely the opinion of the Swaraj party, which now calls itself the 
Congress Party. The words of 1926 were the words of 1923 but 
they were spoken in vastly different circumstances. Eor. three: 
years, the actions of the Swarajists and their leaders in the Legis-,, 
lative Assembly, and in most of the provincial councils, had belied 
these words, and the extent to which they had belied them is the 
measure of their statesmanship. Wherever they had departed from' 
their policy of wrecking the constitution and of automatic, destruc- 
tion of all acts of Government they had done so with demonstrable 
benefit to their country and. to their own political education. This 
meeting of the Congress was held within two or three weeks of 
the declaration of the final results of the general election in 
which, despite their greatly superior organisation, and , resources, 
the Swarajists had on the whole lost ground to the various groups 
of their opponents. The latter, although disunited and hortilo to 
each other for the purposes of the elections, nevertheles's Had this' 
in common that they would have nothing to do with the Stt-aTajist 
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wrecking policy wliich, even if it were successful, could do no 
more than bring India’s progress towards responsible self-govern- 
ment to a stand-still and restore the old official administration in 
all its pristine strength. The one province where the Swarajists 
had gained ground was Madras and by the time the Congress Session 
opened it had already become clear that the Madras Swarajists were 
not disposed to allow themselves to be robbed of the fruits of their 
victory at the polls. It is difficult, therefore, to resist the con- 
clusion that the policy now repeated by !Mr. Aiyanger conforms 
neither to the needs nor the conditions of India to-day. Most 
probably his speech was meant as a manifesto that the losses 
suffered by the Swaraj party through the defection of many of 
its ablest members had not shaken its morale or confidence in its 
future. 

Another part of the speech which it is not easy to relate to 
the circumstances of present day India is that in which he refeiTed 
to the formation of an Asiatic Federation. “ The time has perhaps 
come ” he said “ for us seriously to think of a Federation of 
the Asiatic peoples for their common welfare. So long as our 
neighbours were ruled by irresponsible autocrats, such an idea 
was clearly out of the question. Now that Angora, Persia, China 
and Siberia are governed by democracies, a federation of Asiatic 
democracies will make for peace, prosperity, and freedom of Asia 
and therefore, comes within the range of practical politics.” It 
is unnecessary to probe with too keen a criticism such a proposal 
as this in which the word ‘ federation ’ is obviously used in a 
sense other than the generally accepted one. 

The 1926 meeting of the Indian National Congress was, it must 
be acknowledged, a disappointment to all those who wanted to see 
tlie political leaders of India at last united in the determination 
to use the means and avail, themselves of the opportunities of 
political educatioa and constitutional progress provided by the 
Act of 1919. It is disappointing not because there is any likeli- 
hood that the Swarajists are likely to try seriously to implement 
the old policy thus reaffirmed by Mr. Srinivasa Aiyanger, since 
the state of public opinion in India and the force of circumstances 
have for some years past made, this policy increasingly unworkable. 
Indeed it might be said that the country has already pronounced 
its verdict on the Gauhati resolution by restoring or maintaining 
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dyarchy in every province in India, and in this verdict the 

Swarajists of certain provinces have concurred tacitly, if not openly, 

without anv condemnation of their behaviour by the Executive 
• *■ 

Committee of the Swaraj party. But the disappointment lies in 
this — the Swaraj Party is the strongest single political party in 
India and although its representation on the Legislative Assembly 
and in the Provincial Legislative Councils is perhaps out of pro- 
portion to the amount of real support which it has in the country, 
it does represent a by no means negligible section of Indian poli- 
tical opinion. Now the Act of 1919, by introducing into India 
certain political institutions, and by laj’ing the foundations of a 
modern progressive type of government, set before the political 
leaders of tliis country an ideal, and imposed on them the duty 
and privilege of trying the new model of government and helping 
to adapt it to Indian needs and conditions. The way in which 
some of the leaders re.“ponded to their duties and privileges has 
been fully described in earlier numbers of this report, which, 
further, have shown how certain others njisunderstood and rejected 
the opportunities offered to them. Clearly the refusal of some 
leaders of a large and influential body of opinion to collaborate 
in the experiment makes the latter lose much of its value. It 
is as tliough one should take out a motor car for a hill-climbing 
test and discover that one of the pistons had seized. In such 
circumstances the capacity of the car to accomplish the work 
asked of it could not be gauged. With all its cylinders working it 
might or might not be able to climb the hill. This simple analogy 
may help to bring home the true reason for the insistence by the 
Indian Government and Parliament of the necessit}’^ for the co- 
operation of the Swarajists in trying out the possibilities of the 
1919 Act and the suitability to Indian conditions of the consti- 
tutional system whose embryo it is. Certainly this insistence is 
not a demand for unconditional surrender, as is so often said, 
but is merely an insistence on the performance of an essential 
part of the experiment which, omitted, cannot but spoil the value 
of the whole and cause it to yield only incomplete and unsatis- 
factory results. 

Because our attention has been largely devoted to considering 
the part played in Indian politics by the Swaraj Party and the 
.4.11-India National Congress it must not be thought that there are 
no other political parties or schools of political opinion in India or 
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that if such exist they are of no importance. The brief mention 
made in the preceding chapter of the annual meeting of the Indian 
Liberal Federation is enough to show that a very influential 
body of political opinion exists in India which differs on certain 
important points from the Swarajists. The non-Brahmin orga- 
nisation in Madras, again, has its definite policy and is a very im- 
portant and valuable force working to mould the Indian con- 
stitution of the future. But the non-Brahman Party is confined 
to the Madras Presidency, and the Liberals or Moderates, like 
the Independents, have ceased for the present to exist as an orga- 
nised party inside the Legislatures. The elections have left the 
Government confronted with an opposition consisting of the Swaraj- 
Congress Party and the Nationalist Party made up of the Respon- 
sive Co-operators, Hindu Mahasabhaites and others ’who are in 
close sympathy at many points with the Swaraj -Congress Party. 

The grouping of parties in the Legislative Assembly, the oppo- 
sition experienced and the support received by the Government, 
and a large part of the proceedings themselves of the Delhi Session 
of 1927 may be regarded as resultants of fhe forces and cir- 
cumstances described in the earlier part of this chapter. "We 
shall see certain effects produced by the prevailing state of Hindu- 
Muslim relations, the pronounced uncertainty of behaviour of many 
members of the Swaraj -Congress Party, notably with regard to 
such important matters as the Indian Currency Bill and the annual 
Finance Bill, and the practical identity of the policies and tactics 
of the Swaraj -Congress and Nationalist Parties in spite of the 
declared differences of their leaders on such important points as 
the acceptance of offices under the Government and their attitude 
towards provincial ministries and dyarchy generally. All other 
business during the session was overshadowed and dwarfed by the 
Indian Currency Bill to stabilise the rupee at Is. 6d. gold. In 
this bill the attention of the Government, the opposition, and 
the public centred more and more strongly as the session proceeded. 
Even the Steel Protection Bill and the Budget Statement and 
Finance Bill were regarded as not only subsidiary to this main 
interest, but even as data to be considered in forming opinion 
on it. The Bill came up for discussion three weeks before the 
end of the session when the general excitement over it, particularly 
after the presentation of the Budget Statement a week earlier, 
was at fever heat and with its acceptance by the Assembly, 
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interest in the session practically collapsed. The subject of the 
bill, as 'ivill be readily appreciated, vras one of a technical kind, 
but the agitation against it had been such as to obscure the real 
character of the issues which it raised and to give to the discus- 
. sion a political, and, it must be regretfully admitted, also a racial 
bias. And yet, in spite of this very energetic and powerful pro- • 
paganda the Legislative Assembly met with many members of 
all parties in the House undecided in their attitude on the subject. 
The leaders of the Congress and Nationalist parties, however, 
decided that their followers should vote against the Bill and this 
decision they carried into effect. The majority of elected Moham- 
madan members free to form their own opinions, went with the 
Government on the Bill. 

The Delhi Session of the Legislative Assembly began this year 
on the 19th January in the New Legislative buildings which had 
been opened by His Excellency the Viceroy the day before. The 
Swaraj -Congress Party was present in strength, and on the 21st 
its leader, Pandit Motilal Nehru opened the first attack on the 
policy of the Government by moving a motion for the adjournment 
of the House to discuss the non-attendance of Mr. Satyendra 
Cliandra Mitra, who had been elected to the Legislative Assembly 
whilst a prisoner under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
The Pandit in moving the motion said at once that he had no 
intention of raising the general question of the release of those 
prisoners who had been imprisoned under the Bengal Ordinance 
or B.egulation III of 1818, but meant to confine himself to the 
particular question of the refusal to allow a regularly elected 
member of the Assembly to take his seat. The debate, therefore, 
was important from the point of view of the development of parlia- 
mentary practice in this country. Pandit Motilal Nehru took 
the line that Mr. Mitra’s detention was an encroachment on the 
privileges of the Legislative Assembly and on the rights of the 
■constituency which had elected him. He pointed out that deten- 
tion under the Bengal Act or Regulation III had not been made 
a disqualification for seeking election, and he asked what would 
have happened if such ah incident as this had occurred in England. 
He referred to the English Law on the subject as given in Hals- 
bury’s Laws of England,' V-olutne XXI, Article 1468, which states 
that “whilst Parliament is sitting and during the time within 
which, the privilege of Parliament' extends, no peer or member 
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of ilie House of Commons may be imprisoned or restrained witbout 
the order or sentence of tbe House of Lords or tbe House of 
Commons as tbe case may be unless it be for treason or felony 
or for refusing to give security for peace.” Tbe Pandit recog- 
nised the great difference in status and powers between the 
Indian Legislative Assembly and Parliament, but be said that it 
was tbe duty of tbe Legislative Assembly to begin to-day to lay 
tbe foundations of conventions which would confer on it privileges 
similar to those enjoyed by Parliament. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, Home Member, acknowledged tbe 
service which Pandit Motilal Nehru bad done in bringing forward 
this motion, because, be said, it was desirable that matters of 
this sort should be discussed and tbe position of tbe House in 
regard to them made clear. He then showed that tbe Indian 
Legislatures bad no such complete code of powers, privileges and 
immanities as legislatures in other parts of tbe British Empire 
enjoyed, by virtue, generally, of a provision in their Acts of 
constitution whereby they were enabled to define their own privi- 
leges subject only to the restriction that they should not exceed 
those for the time being enjoyed by the British House of Commons. 
This was the considered opinion of a very strong and influential 
sub-committee which had examined the question some years before 
and had come to the conclusion that whilst no doubt similar 
provisions would ultimately be made in the constitution of British 
India, any .such provisions at the present time would be premature. 
Sir Alexander went on to show that adequate protection had been 
given to members of the legislatures and that they could also 
make recommendations for further protections and privileges, and 
he illustrated his point by referring to an Act which had been 
passed unanimously by both the Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State only a year before. This Act exempted “ members 
of any legislative body constituted under the Government of India 
Act of 1919 from liability to serve as jurors or assessors, and 
from arrest and detention in prison imder civil process at the 
time of meeting of such body or of a committee thereof and 
during the fourteen days before and after such meeting or sitting.” 

The Home Member then turned to the question of how far a 
matter like this would have been a breach of the privileges of the 
House of Commons, and here he referred to the incarceration of 
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Messrs. Dillou, Parnell and otliers under the Protection oP 
Prisoners and Property Act, 1881. It had never been suggested, 
he said, that this was a breach of privilege of the House of' 
Commons, and the Act itself only required that if a member of 
Parliament ^vere detained under its provisions, a report should’ 
he sent to Parliament. He reminded the House that the member 
in question was already in prison at the time of his election and* 
that therefore his constituents had less cause to complain than 
if he had been arrested after election. 

Following these two leading speakers, a number of memhers- 
— all except two of them belonging to the Congress or Nationalist- 
parties — gave expression to various points of view, and at times- 
the discussion tended to stray from the specific point of consti- 
tutional law which had been raised by Pandit Motilal Nehru into- 
a discussion of the merits of the arrests. In the end the division 
went against the Government by a majority of 18. The debate- 
which took place later in the session on the subject of the Bengal 
detenus may be appropriately described in this place in order 
to show how this ve3y important matter stands up to the present. 
On February 3rd a member of the Swaraj -Congress Party moved' 
a resolution recommending (a) the repeal of. Regulation III of 
1818 and similar regulations in force in other provinces of Indian 
and urging the justice of releasing all political detenus or of 
bringing them to trial, and (6) the grant of an amnesty to alP 
political prisoners now undergoing imprisonment. To this reso- 
lution Pandit Motilal Nehru moved an amendment recommend- 
ing that all detenus under old regulations and under the Bengal- 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1925, be either immediately re- 
leased or else brought to trial. It should he explained that the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act replaced the Bengal Ordi- 
nance, which, as an ordinance, was only in force for six months. 
The mover of the original resolution would not believe the argu- 
ments of the Government about the impossibility of getting witnesses 
to appear in these political cases, and he asked for an open trial’ 
for all detenus. Pandit Motilal Nehru then moved his amend- 
ment. He said that the Government gave three -reasons for detain- 
ing political prisoners without trial and these were: — 

(1) The existence of revolutionary conspiracy in Bengal. 

(2) The committing of revolutionary crime, and 
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(3) Tlie impossibility of bringing men accused of these crimes 
to an ordinary trial on account of tbe terrorism of 
witnesses, tbe venality of jurors and so on. 

Tbe Pandit tben went on to sbow tbat tbe cases quoted by 
■Government spokesmen in favour of tbe view tbat a revolutionary 
•conspiracy existed, proved no sucb thing, and be further affirmed 
tbat no case of revolutionary crime later than 1919, tbe date of tbe 
last general amnesty of political prisoners, co-uld be quoted. Bef er- 
ring to His Excellency tbe Viceroy’s remarks on tbe subject of tbe 
Bengal detenus in bis inaugural speech on January 24tb, tbe 
Pandit asked bow tbe conditions laid down therein could be 
satisfied. He countered tbe official argument tbat because no revo- 
lutionary crime bad occurred since tbe .passing of the Bengal 
■Ordinance, therefore it was proved tbat tbe men who were arrested 
under tbe ordinance bad been responsible for tbe crimes, by saying 
-that its logic was faulty. He referred to a recent seizure of bombs 
by tbe Police in Calcutta and said tbat this showed tbat tbe real 
offenders were still at large. He turned next to tbe sufferings 
of tbe prisoners in prisons and said tbat it was absurd to believe 
tbat these broken down men could threaten tbe safety of tbe 
British Empire. He asserted tbat there could be no talk of co- 
operation between Congressmen and Government until this question 
of political prisoners bad been satisfactorily settled. He asked His 
Excellency tbe Viceroy to listen to tbe appeal of tbe mover and 
the Besolution to inaugurate bis viceroyalty by a wise act of policy. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman spoke next. He proceeded to examine 
tbe state of Bengal before and since tbe issue of tbe Bengal 
Ordinance, saying tbat tbe policy of general amnesty, which was 
now being urged upon the Government, bad been tried after tbe 
conclusion of tbe Great War when all political prisoners were 
released in 1920, but tbat after a temporaiy lull there bad been 
a recrudescence of revolutionary crime. He tben gave an im- 
pressive list of crimes beginning with May 1923 and continuing 
to tbe promulgation of tbe Ordinance on tbe 25tb October 1924. 
It was to meet tbe serious position revealed by these crimes that 
tbe Ordinance was promulgated. Since tbe Ordinance came into 
force, revolutionary crime bad practically ceased. He referred to 
a recent discovery of bombs in Calcutta as proof tbat revolu- 
tionary conspiracy bad not been killed but only scotched, and 
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lie detailed recent attempts to revire the revolutionaiy movement 
by the distribution of leaflets. He quoted the case of a man 
who had been released under the terms of the general amnesty 
after the war, but who, after release, had engaged again in revo- 
lutionary conspiracy and was at present under trial in a revolu- 
tionary dacoity in the United Provinces. He then quoted from 
a particular revolutionary leaflet, which laid down the plan of 
revolutionary campaign, and showed that part of this plan had 
already been put into operation. All this showed that the extra- 
ordinary powers conferred upon Government to deal with revolu- 
tionary crime were still needed. Since he last addressed the House 
on this subject, the Home Member continued, there had been one 
re-assuring development, namely: that the Police had begun to 
take the initiative again and no longer left it to the revolutionaries. 
" Surely,” Sir Alexander said, “ the comparison between the state 
of affairs before the ordinance and after it showed that a great 
improvement had taken place.” The Home Member next turned 
to what His Excellency the Viceroy had said about the detenus 
in his inaugural speech to the Legislative Assembly on January 

24th. ” The guiding principal in this matter ” (that 

is the release of detenus) said His Excellency, “ must and can 
only be the interests of the public safety. Nor is the matter 
one that rests wholly or mainly in the hands of the Government. 
Before releases can be sanctioned. Government must be satisfied 
either that the conspiracy has been so far suppressed that those 
set at liberty even if they so desired would bo unable to revive 
it in any dangerous form or if the organisation for conspiracy still 
exists, that those released would no longer wish to emploj' their 
freedom to resume their dangerous activities. Government have 

always made it clear that their sole object in keeping 

any men under restraint is to prevent terrorist outrages and that 
they are prepared to release them the moment they are satisfied 
that their release would not defeat this object.” 

Sir Alexander Muddiman developed this statement saying 
“ There were two conditions which were mentioned in that state- 
ment (His Excellency Lord Irwin’s speech). The first condition 
I hold and I think the house generally will hold is not fulfilled. 
As regards the second condition which raises the question of indi- 
vidual releases the matter must be decided on the past record of 
the detenu and his present attitude. Government are not demand- 
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ing, as is sometimes alleged, any humiliating confessions from these 
-detenus. They are more interested in the future than in the 
..past. The declaration that a detenu would on release take no 
jpart in revolutionary activities would he an element to he taken 
into consideration by Government but this on the one hand would 
.not lead to a confession that he had taken part in such activities 

• in the past and on the other hand such a declaration could not 
and would not be accepted by Government as ground for release 
without examination of the whole circumstances of the case of 

•■the past record of the detenu.” 

After Sir Alexander Muddiman, a large number of speakers, 
-who represented every section of opinion in the House, joined in the 
debate. The general tenor of the speeches from the opposition 
i'benches was suspicion of the bond fides of the Government in the 
•whole matter and a refusal to believe that terrorism of witnesses 
.'had been in the past or could be now carried to a point at which 
l it became impossible to hold regular trial of men accused of com- 
iplicity in revolutionary crime. One speaker, who belonged to the 
: Swaraj-Congress Party, went so far as to say that if he had the 
j power he would stir up every young man in India to become a 
. revolutionary conspirator and encourage revolutionary crime in 
■India. Lala Lajpat Hai, a member of the Nationalist Party, said 
-that he would prefer the Government to try to justify its impri- 
--sonment of these men without trial on grounds of necessity rather 

• than of law. Mr. T. C. Goswamy (Swaraj-Congress Party) gave 
-an account of an interview which the Bengal members of the 
^Legislative Assembly had had with Lord Lytton on January 16th, 
' when, according to Mr. Goswamy, Lord Lytton had said that the 
..Bengal Government were prepared to release political prisoners if 

they gave an undertaking not to indulge in revolutionary activi- 
vties in the future. Mr. Goswamy said that he would like to have 
-some offer made more suitable to the honour of the Indian Govern- 
ment and to India than this. Colonel J. D. Crawford (Elected 
..JEuropean) said that the elected European members disliked the.se 
...restrictions on the liberty of the subject, but they realised that 
..they were sometimes necessary in the common interest. 

In winding up the debate Sir Alexander Muddiman emphasised 
..that in matters of law and order there could be no party divisions, 
-for the interests of the Government and those of the whole body 
v.of citizens were identical. He disposed of the argument that the.-.e 
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extraordinary measures of protection, were tlie outcome of unrea- 
sonable apprehension by pointing to the stern fact that Government 
officials had been murdered and murdered very frequently as also 
had many innocent citizens. He then asked the House to give 
due attention to the conditions already stated, on which the detenus 
would be released. Finally, Sir Alexander Muddiman said that 
the Government was entitled to ask what the House thought of a 
man, who says frankly “I am a revolutionary, I desire to over- 
throw your Government, I desire to use any means in my power to 
do that, if I can get a revolver I will shoot the first police officer 
I come across.” Pandit Motilal Nehru’s amendment to the ori- 
ginal resolution was then put to the vote and was carried by the 
narrow majority, in the circumstances, of 13 votes. 

Since considerable misunderstanding exists in India and else- 
where of the true facts of the detention of persons under such 
laws as the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act and Regulation 
111 of 1818 it is necessarj' to summarise the position of the Govern- 
ment bf India in this matter. Nobody is detained because of his 
political opinions, however extreme these may be, but only on the 
ground of complicity in actual revolutionary crime or conspiracy 
to commit the same. In every case the evidence in the possession 
of the Government is laid before judicial officers who consider 
the facts and report whether there is in their opinion lawful and 
sufficient cause for the order of detention. 

On January 24th the Delhi Session of the Legislative Assembly 
was formally inaugurated by His Excellency Lord Irwin. For 
some days before the opening of the Assembly, rumours had been 
current that Indian troops were about to be sent to China and His 
Excellency’s speech confirmed this rumour, explaining, however, 
that the action of His Majesty’s Government in China was purely' 
defensive and that the Indian Government had agreed to co-operate 
because India was the nearest part of the Empire in which forces 
were available for immediate despatch. His Excellency then 
touched ou a number of matters of particular interest and men- 
tioned specially the provisional agreement which had been arrived 
at between the delegations of the Governments of India and the 
Uuion of South Africa. But to the majority of his hearers, by 
far the most interesting part of His Excellency’s speech was that 
in which he discussed the general political position in India. After 
explaining the dual character of the Governor General of India, 
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■who represents the interests of the Imperial Government in India 
and also the interests of India to the Imperial Government, he 
went on to discuss the sincerity of Parliament’s attitude towards 
political reform in this country. His Excellency said that he had 
not infret^uently been told that the British problem in India was 
psychological and that many of its difficulties would disappear if 
once India could he con-vinced that the British people were sincere 
in their professed intention of giving India responsible self-gov- 
ernment. To carry such conviction to those who remained un- 
convinced was, His Excellency recognised, a very difficult task, hut 
he told the Assembly that the very instincts of the British left 
them no alternative hut to open to India the path in which they 
had themselves been pioneers and along which they had led and 
were still leading their people wherever the British flag is flown. 
Not only this, but the credit of the British people was engaged in 
carrying out the promises which they had made to India in August 
1917. Effect had already been given to these promises by legisla- 
■ tion, and practical proof of sincerity had been given by -the intro- 
duction of ■wide and far-reaching changes into the structure of 
Indian Government. Next, replying to those who saw in the Ben- 
gal arrests a practical proof of Government’s insincerity, His 
Excellency expressed a very important truth, which is generally 
overlooked, when he said that these arrests had no direct relation 
with the question of constitutional advance, for the maintenance 
of law and order is the inalienable duty of every govern- 
ment however constituted. These men were kept under restraint 
in order to prevent terrorist outrages and they would be released- 
the moment the Government were satisfied that their release would 
not defeat this object. Another charge of insincerity was based 
upon the general method of approach that Parliament had adopt- 
ed towards the problem of Indian constitutional developments. 
His Excellency replied to this charge at length. He said 
that those who were anxious for constitutional advance in 
India had either to coerce Parliament or to convince it. Parlia- 
ment, of course, could not be coerced, and it would be gravely dis- 
quieted by language which appeared to be inspired by hostility 
not only towards legitimate British interests but to the British 
connection. In taking up this attitude Parliament was not inspired 
by any selfish desire to retain power hut by a genuine belief that 
the circumstances of history had laid upon it the duty of guiding 
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and assisting India, and Parliament believed that it would be defi- 
nitely defaulting on these obligations if it surrendered its charge 
before it was satisfied that it could be safely entrusted to other 
hands. His Excellency insisted that Parliament would be inclined 
to examine the practical success or otherwise of its attempt to 
solve its Indian problem. “ When Parliament invites India to 
co-operate in the working of the Reformed Constitution ” continued 
His Excellency " it does not invite any Indian party, as it was 
authoritatively stated the other day, to lay aside for the time being 
its demand for Swaraj ; it does not desire that any party or indi- 
vidual should forego the freest and fullest right of criticism and 
constitutional opposition to any action that Government may take ; 
but it does invite Indian political parties to show whether or not 
the ultimate structure, which Parliament is seeking to erect, . is 
■one suitable to Indian conditions and Indian needs. If it sees 
any large section of Indian opinion, however vocal in its desire 
to further the cause of Indian self-government, steadily adhering 
to the determination to do nothing but obstruct the machinery with 
which India has been entrusted. Parliament is more likely to see 
in this evidence that the application of Western constitutional 
practice to India may be mistaken than proof of the wisdom of 
immediate surrender to India of all its own responsibility. It is 
therefore a matter of satisfaction that a considerable part of the 
political thought of India has not allowed itself to be dissuaded 
by criticism or opposition from endeavouring to work the new 
constitution with constructive purpose. Those who so guide their 
action are in my judgment proving themselves the true friends of 
Indian constitutional development.” 

Refusal to play the game because players did not like rules 
would have little effect on Parliament’s mind. His Excellency con- 
tinued, which would, on the other hand certainly be influenced if 
it found legislatures exercising responsibilities, albeit limited, in 
a spirit of service, and tacitly as.suming always that their real 
re.sponsibility was greater than that expressed in the Statute. 
Parliament itself had spent hundreds of years in extending its 
powers by custom and precedent. His Excellency pointed to the 
instance of Canada where differences between Protestants and 
Catholics were once supposed to constitute an absolute bar to full 
self-government but where, after a few years, owing to the good 
sense of the Canadian legislature the British Parliament’s very 
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Teal povrers were silently allowed first to fall into desnetude and 
tlien to disappear. Parliament knew too that by this means every 
one of the Dominions had obtained fully responsible self-government 
finally leading at the last Imperial Conference to a wide revision 
of the letter of the constitutional relations previously prevailing 
between the several governments of the Empire. It was thus a 
strange distortion of perspective to allow themselves to be unduly 
influenced by difl'erences on issues which were only incidental to 
the main issue on which they were agreed. The world was coming 
painfully to learn through many centuries of trial and sore dis- 
appointments that for evolutionary progress friendship might be 
at once a more noble and more powerful instrument of progress 
than conflict. He earnestly hoped that events might, till the sta- 
tutory enquii’y, follow such a course as would convince India and 
Britain that it was possible for them harmoniously to work toge- 
ther for the consummation of their common hope. 

Unfortunately, however, the part of the speech in which the 
Indian press took the most interest was that containing the 
announcement of the despatch of troops from this country to China. 
It was announced by feome newspapers that Great Britain was 
planning a war of agression in China in order to thwart the rise 
of a national government, which, these journals assumed, was 
dependent on the success of the Southern Chinese armies. That 
this attitude of the press was due in part to sheer misunderstanding 
of the Chinese situation was shown by the changed tone of the more 
responsible newspapers when fuller information from China became 
available and when it became clear that Britain was doing no 
more than she was forced to do in defence of her own legitimate 
interests and of the lives of her nationals. The day after Lord 
Irwin’s speech to the Assembly, however, one of the leaders of the 
Swaraj -Congress Party, Mr. Srinivasa Aiyanger, gave notice of 
a motion for the adjournment of the House for the purpose of 
considering the action of the Government of India in sending 
Indian troops to China. Sir Alexader Muddiman, the Home Mem- 
ber, objected to the motion because, as he pointed out, it would be 
impossible for him to discuss the question of sending troops to 
China without explaining to the House why they were being sent, 
and this would involve a discussion which could not fail to effect 
the relations, not only of the Indian Government but of the British 
olEn mfiTiv nthpT foTcio-n uoweTR. But after 
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bearing several other members, tbe President ruled tbe motion in 
order and directed that it should be taken up for discussion later 
in tbe same daj*. Before the time for discussion arrived, however, 
a notice was received from His Excellency the Governor General 
disallowing the motion under Rule 33 (1) of the Manual of Business 
and Procedure of the Legislative Assembly, as “ affecting the rela- 
tions of His Majesty’s Government or of the Governor General in 
Council with any foreign state.” 

This session was to become notable for the number of motions 
for the adjournment of the House which were moved d\iring its 
period. The first motion for adjournment, that relating to the 
case of Mr. S. C. Mitra, had, as we have seen, a definite value, 
and it was good that the important matter to which it referred 
should be fully discussed. It is difficult, however, to see what 
useful purpose would have been served by allowing a debate on the 
despatch of troops to China to take place. Tliree other motions 
for the adjournment of the House were moved at intervals during 
the session, all of them apparently having the object of censuring 
the Government and obstructing its business rather than of discus- 
sing a matter of urgent public importance as the rules require. 
On February 2nd a member of the Nationalist Party moved for 
adjournment in order to discuss the decision of the Government 
of India not to publish tlio Report of the Indian Delegation to 
Fiji. As the report had been written three years earlier, and 
as the matters to which it referred have been raised in practically 
every session since then bj' means of questions put to the Member 
in charge of Indian Emigration, the Chair ruled that the motion was 
not in order. Again, on February 8th, Mr. -Srinivasa Iyengar 
moved his second motion for the adjournment of the House in order 
to discuss “ the serious situation created by the decision of the 
Government in putting off the discussion of the Indian Currency 
Bill till after the disposal of the Railway Budget and till after the 
presentation of the General Budget.” We have already seen that 
between the end of the Simla Session and the opening of the pre- 
sent session the Currency Bill had become a theme of absorbing 
interest even to many who had never studied currency questions 
and who were unable to form any opinion on the merits of the 
Bill, and it was clear that it was going to be a real test of strength 
between the Government and the oppo.sition. If was only natural, 
therefore, that the opposition should want to bring it to a decision 
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assistance -svliicli tlie local industry might obtain from the further 
increase in duty recommended by the Tariff Board, was some Bs. 50 
lakhs within a year. ' The Government of India therefore proposed 
to grant a bounty at the rate of Bs. 20 per ton on 70 per cent, of 
the weight of steel ingots, suitable for rolling into articles already 
protected by duties in the previous May, and produced in India 
from Indian pig iron between 1st October, 1924, and September 
30th, 1925. The funds for these bounties were available 

from the surplus Customs revenue realized from the increased duty 
imposed in May on the recent large imports of steel.- In January 
1925, the new proposals were laid before the Legislative Assembly 
and accepted by that body. Later still, in September 1925, the 
Legislative Assembly agreed to the grant of bounties subject to a 
maximum of Bs. 60 lakhs to the steel industry up to the 31st 
March, 1927. The present bill was introduced in order to give 
effect to the main recommendations of the Tariff Board, which had 
recently published its report on the needs of the Indian steel 
industry after a searching enquiry lasting over' some months. 
Protection was to be by means of increased duties on imports and 
not by bounties on production since the latter would be far too 
costly to maintain over a period of seven years. This protection 
was to have effect for seven years from the 1st of April 1927, but 
the preamble to the bill made it clear that the period of seven 
years referred only to the rates of duty and not to the policy of 
discriminating protection itself. ’ A statutory enquiry in 1933-34 
was provided for in order to ascertain what kind and amount of 
protection might still be necessary. Eollowing the Tariff Board’s 
recommendation, the bill provided for the imposition of differential 
rates of duties on certain iron and steel articles with a basic duty 
on articles of British manufacture and an additional duty on those 
of non-British origin. The bill also contained some minor recom- 
mendations, but its chief interest lay in the proposal to differentiate 
between standard and non-standard, that is, practically, between 
British and Continental Steel. Clearly, the most contentious part 
of this bill was the apparent preference given to British steel, and 
it was around this point that the fight over the bill in the Assembly 
raged most hotly. Sir Charles Innes, in moving that the bill 
be referred to a Select Committee, explained clearly the practical 
disadvantages of certain proposals which had been put forward as 
jival solutions of a problem, which, the Tariff Board argued, could 
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only be satisfactorily solved by their scheme of differential duties. - 
He showed that anti-dumping duties, that is, discriminating duties, .. 
against countries which were selling steel at dumping prices, 
would not solve the problem because they would infringe India’s- 
most favoured-nation agreements and would disorganize her foreign 
trade. The idea of bounties had to be discarded because, as the- 
Tariff Board had shown, it would be impossible to give bounties- 
for seven years and this financial objection was decisive. The real 
contest came between the average weighted system of duties and ’ 
the system of discriminating duties proposed by the bill. After 
explaining the average weighted sj'stem of duties. Sir Charles 
Innes showed that it would afford only inadequate protection to- 
the Indian steel industry and would at the same time enhance- 
to an unnecessary extent the price of standard steel as well as of' 
fabricated steel in India. In consequence the system would' 
hinder development work throughout all India — big bridges, public 
works of all kinds, and the manufacture of machinery — by making it • 
unnecessarily expensive. Finally it failed to provide an adequate- 
remedy against a further fall in the price of fabricated steel. This- 
could only be countered by a corresponding increase in duty to the 
further disadvantage of the consumer of steel who would have to- 
pay a higher price for that commodity. On the other hand, if 
continental steel were to rise in price the Government of India 
could do nothing. Turning then to the system of differential 
duties. Sir Charles explained that the words ‘ British Steel ’ and 
‘ Standard Steel ’ were, for ail practical purposes, synonymous. 
By levying differential duties on British and continental steel the- 
Indian Government, avoided the administrative difficulties result-- 
ing from the necessity to test the quality of every consignment of' 
steel coming into India, and, also, owing to the position of India- 
in the British Empire they were infringing no most-favoured! 
nation agreements by discriminating in favour of British steel. 

The speakers, who followed Sir Charles Innes, were drawn almost 
entirely from the opposition and the key-note of the majority off 
the speeches was suspicion or hostility to the principle of the grant 
of preference to British steel. 

The bill returned from the select committee on February the- 
7th when Sir Charles Innes presented its report to the Assembly 
with dissenting notes by six members. The majority of the Com- 
mittee stated that they were satisfied that the economic interests- 
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of India would be better served by differential rates of duty on 
British and non-British steel than by the system recommended by 
the minority, of a uniform rate of duty based on the weighted 
average price of imported steel. The Select Committee altered the 
bill in certain particulars, notably by inserting a provision enabl- 
ing the Governor General in Council to increase but not to reduce 
the duty chargeable on articles of British manufacture, so as to 
ensure effective protection, and also to order an enquiry into the 
Steel Industry earlier than 1934 if he thought it desirable. 

The discussion on the Bill, as amended by the. Select Committee, 
was taken up on Eebruary the 14th, when a motion was made by 
a Swarajist member to refer it back to the Select Committee. 
After two days’ debate this motion was defeated and after yet 
another two days’ discussion the Bill was passed as amended by 
the Select Committee. These later stages of the debate on the Bill 
produced no new arguments. 

The hardest and the most important part of the work of the 
Indian Legislature begins after the middle of Eebruary, for it is 
then that the Eailway Budget and the General Budget come, up for 
presentation Jand discussion. The (Eailway Budget is presented 
first. At present one day is allotted for its general discussion and 
four days for the discussion of separate demands. Immediately 
this is over, the Budget and Finance Bill for the year are intro- 
duced and the same procedure of general discussion and discussion 
on demands for grants is followed. The greater importance of the 
general budget is marked by the allotting of two days for its gene- 
ral discussion and five days for the discussion on demands for 
grants. Still later the Finance Bill for the year is presented to 
the Assembly when the . consideration of its clauses usually occu- 
pies two or three days. 

The financial details of the Eailway Budget will be more con- 
veniently considered in Chapter V, together with the general finan- 
ces of India. Briefly, Sir Charles Innes, the Commerce and Eail- 
way Member, was able to announce that the final figures for the 
financial year 1925-26 were better than had been expected but that 
the probable financial results for 1926-27 were disappointing since 
.there had been an appreciable decrease in the earnings from passen- 
ger traffic and a still larger decrease in the returns from goo(l8 traffic. 
The latter was due to dislocation caused by severe floods in Burma 
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and parts of India, partial failure of tlie cotton crop in tke Punjab^ 
and the late movement of cotton in Bombay and elsewbere. Alto- 
gether, instead of an estimated net surplus of 871 lakhs of rupees he 
now expected a surplus of 594 lakhs. The estimates for 1927-28, Sir 
Charles informed the House, had been prepared in a cautious spirit 
but not without a hope that their final state would show the rail- 
ways free from the misfortunes of the present year. Capital 
expenditure during the current year, he said, for the first time- 
approximated closely to the estimates, which was a proof that the 
Railway Board was executing sanctioned works more closely to the 
scheduled’ time and also that their estimates were becoming increas- 
ingly acctirate. He mentioned a new and important innovation 
in railway construction in this country, namely, the use of private 
contractors for important railway works. The Railway Board, in 
fact, hoped shortly to be able to hand over to contracting firms the 
entire construction of some new lines. Sir Charles next turned to- 
rates and fares and said that these could not be reduced any further 
because of the financial position disclosed by an earlier part, of 
his budget. The drop in the earnings from passenger traffic; 
showed that it was very likely that the Railway Board had been 
too optimistic in estimating the effect thereon of the reduction in 
fares which had been decided upon in the previous budget. The- 
Government, said the Railway Member, might be criticised because 
traffic had not responded to the stimulus of the reduction in fares, 
but they had taken this risk on the considered opinion of railway 
agents that the reduction would pay in the long run. He pointed 
out to the House that it was the existence of the railway reserve that 
enabled such experiments as these to be made, experiments which' 
must be carefully watched and given fair trial. If, however, they 
merely involved a loss in revenue without any compensating increase' 
in traffic, the whole question would have to be reconsidered. 

The general discussion on the Railway Budget opened on 
February 22nd. Among the papers presented to the Legislature in 
connection with it was a memorandum dra-wn up by the Financial 
Commissioner to the Railway Board, in which he explained what, 
effects a lowering of the exchange value of the rupee from Is. 6d. 
to Is. gold would have on Railway Finances. The memoran- 
dum showed that any such lowering would in the end reduce the- 
net receipts of the Indian Railways by 6|- crores of rupees per 
annum, 'and that the reduction in 1927-28 would be something over 
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3 crores of rupees. In that year, therefore, • there would he a 
■deficit of 150 lakhs from the working of the railways instead of 
an estimated profit of 162 lakhs. Further, unless rates and fares 
'Were raised, it might he found necessary to curtail the present pro* 
jgramme of new line construction and the development of existing 
lines. After what has been said earlier in this chapter about the 
■importance which the controversy over the exchange value of the 
Tupee had assumed, it is not surprising to find that the advocates, 
•of the Is. Ad. ratio gave a good deal of attention during the gene* 
•ral debate on the Railway Budget to this memorandum. The two 
•outstanding champions of the lower ratio. Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas and Sir Victor Sassoon, devoted the greater part of their 
■speeches to this subject and maintained that the effect of adopting 
the Is. Ad. ratio had been greatly exaggerated and that the increase 
■in railway expenditure would not be more than 1 crore of rupees. 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas went further and claimed that the 
■Government’s currency policy was itself responsible for the decrease 
in foreign trade and that its effects were reflected in the railway 
■receipts. 

Earlier numbers of this annual report have shown something of 
'the extraordinary developments not only in mileage hut also in 
•organization, efficiency, and productiveness which have taken place 
in the Indian Railway System during the past few years. And yet 
a stiidy of the debates of the Indian Legislature, more particularly 
•of the Legislative Assembly, will show that the Railway Board, 
that is, the body which directs and controls railway policy in India, 
is subjected year by year to criticism which grows continually 
•keener. It is safe to say that hardly a single day of any session 
passes without a number of questions being asked about railway 
affairs, -some of them dealing with matters which ought hardly to 
.go beyond a local station master’s office, whilst others raise the most 
important questions of railway policy. Resolutions and motions on 
■railway matters are also far from rare, and, indeed, in the past, 
-some members have not hesitated even to advance the argument 
•that the Legislative Assembly rather than the Railway Board should 
• administer the Indian railway system. But apart from such 
extreme manifestations of interest in railway affairs, it is true that 
■ critics of the Railway Board abound, particularly in the Legisla- 
■tive Assemibly, and it is necessary to ask why the Railway. Board 
-should receive treatment which seems hardly to accord with their. 
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achievements . Dndoubtedly the vexed question of the indianisa- 
tion of the railway services is respousihle for a good deal of the 
hostility at present displayed against the railway administration. 
In Chapter IV, it will he shown what progress has been made in 
admitting Indians to all branches of all grades of the railway 
services and here one or two of the conditions which govern the 
progress of indianisation may be considered. In the first place it 
should not be forgotten that in their railway system, the Govern- 
' ment of India and the Railway Board are responsible for one of the 
biggest commercial undertakings in the world — a business with a 
capital of something like ^450 millions sterling. The size of India, 
the insufficiency of- arterial roads, and the lack of rival systems of 
transport, all combine to make her dependent to a singular extent 
on her railways. Clearly, the railways have got to be efficiently 
administered, otherwise the economic structure of the country wall 
be seriously damaged and her general revenues heavily embarrassed. 
Now railway administration is a science whose technique is 
developed and refined from*year to year, and even the most advanced 
countries of the West are not ashamed to take railway experts from 
each other. Indianisation of the services is, of course, a political 
as well as an administrative problem, and it is quite reasonable 
to argue that as far as some of the Indian seiwices are concerned 
political arguments may safely be allowed to prevail. But it will 
be acknowledged that the railway is not one of these services. 
There, technical qualifications must decide, and although the mem- 
bers of the Indian Legislatxire chafe against what they regard as 
the disappointing slowness of the indianisation of the railway 
services, partic\ilarly in their higher ranks, it must be conceded 
that the Government and the Railway Board are in a strong posi- 
tion when they demand an expert’s qualifications for an 
expert’s job. The figures given in Chapter lY show that serious 
attempts have been made and are being made to tackle the problem 
of indianising the railway services, and it is to be hoped that criti- 
cism based on this cause will steadily disappear as the years pass. 

Another fruitful cause of criticism of the Railway Board are the 
conditions under which third class railway passengers travel in this 
country. It is alleged that third class carriages are frequently 
insanitary, usually over-crowded, and generally rmcomfortable. 
Of late years much has been done to meet these complaints, but 
when it is realised that a third class passenger travels a hundred 
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miles for Re. 1-12, i.e., atoiit half a crown, it will be generally 
acknowledged that the possibilities of increased expenditure on com- 
forts for third-class passengers are necessarily limited, neverthe- 
less the railway authorities are not forgetful of their third class 
passengers and many improvements both in carriage and station 
accommodation have been made for them of date years. Other 
causes of complaint against the Railway Board are alleged ill-treat- 
ment of the siibordinate staffs by their superiors, and incivility of 
railway officials towards the travelling public. In regard to these 
latter complaints, it is enough to say that innumerable questions 
and answers in the Legislature prove that all genuine charges are 
investigated and dealt with speedily. 

At any rate, the position of the Commerce ilember, whose folia 
includes Railway, is far from a happy one whilst the Rail- 
way Budget is under consideration, and this year the attacks made 
on the railway administration were fierce and sustained. There 
were 15 demands under the Railway Budget and any member of 
the Legislative Assembly is entitled to move cuts in any of these 
grants up to the full extent of the grant, basing his motion on some 
complaint against the railway administration relevant to that 
grant. The members availed themselves of their privileges this 
year to the extent of giving notice of 138 motions for reduction 
by amounts varying from Re. 1 to Rs. 200 lakhs that being the 
cut proposed by a Swarajist member in the demand for working 
expenses. The two most important demands 'for grants |in the 
Railway Budget are the demands in respect of the “ Railway 
Board ” and of “ Working Expenses.” In accordance with their 
past custom, the Swaraj -Congress Party decided to move for the 
total rejection of the demand for the Railway Board and also to- 
vote against the demand for working expenses. The Nationalists 
joined them in rejecting the Railway Board demand, but decided 
not to vote against the other. The motion to refuse all but Rs. 1 OO 
of the demand for the Railway Board was moved by Mr. Srinivasa. 
Iyengar who said that he wished to draw attention to the unsatis- 
factory character of the constitution and the position of the Railway 
Board. The effective discussion, however, centred in ' Pandit 
Motilal Nehru’s complaint that an alleged excess of waggons over 
the requirements proved that the railway administration was 
incompetent and that it would not be improved until the Railway 
Board was indianised and run by business men. Sir Clement 
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Hindley, tlie head of the Railivay Board, explained tlie situation 
to the House and showed that the sur2)lu3 of waggons was no more 
than a reasonable reserve against likely needs, and he illustrated 
his artruiuent bv reference to America where there are on an averaurc 
over 4,000 locomotives and 200,000 waggons in reserve every year. 
The number of waggons in reserve in India was based on expert 
opinion and ho asked the House to accept that opinion. Sir Charles 
lunes resented the attemj>t to prove the ease for indianisation by 
trjung to show that the present Railway Board was inefficient. 
The Board had transformed disorder on the Indian railways into 
great etficieney. It was a technical body, and it would be a dere- 
liction of duty on his part to recommend tlie supersession of senior 
and experienced railway officials. Tlie opposition, however, 
remained impervious to these arguments and with the help of one 
or two other members the Congress Swaraj and Nationalist Parties 
carried the motion by' 59 votes to 52. The discussion on the Rail- 
way Board occupied practically the whole of the three days allotted 
to the demands for grants. The debate then continued till the 
demands Nos. 2 to 0 were adopted, motions for cuts in respect of 
some of them being either lost or withdrawn. After that the guillo- 
tine fell and the remaining demands 2>assed automatically'. 

The debate on tlie Railway' Budget ended on Friday', February 
the 25tli and on the next working day', !5Ionday' the 2Sth, the budget 
for 1927-28 was presented. Popular interest in this budget was 
probably' greater than in any other budget since the inauguration 
of the Reforms, for excitement over tlie Currency' Bill had by' this 
time reached an extraordinarily high pitch and it was well-known 
that the budget, by' showing the different effects on the national 
finances of the adoption of the one gold value or the other for the 
rupee, would bring reality and hard facts into a prolonged and 
embittered controver.sy', which certain agencies and a large part of 
the press had hitherto kept away' from these disturbing elements. 
The House was crowded when Sir Basil Blackett rose to make 
his statement. The financial details of the general budget like 
those of the railway budget will be discussed in Chapter Y, and 
here only its broad features and the discussion on the Finance Bill 
will bo e.xamined. For the fourth year in succession the Finance 
if ember was able to announce a surplus. The surplus this year 
was the very handsome one of 370 lakhs of rupees, but was depen- 
dent on the rupee’s being maintained at the ratio of Is. 6d. gold. 

; D 2 
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If tlie lower ratio of Is. 4<Z. were accepted, tlie figures would liaTe 
to be altered by 526 lakbs, which would replace the surplus by a 
deficit of 156 lakhs. Sir Basil Blackett emphasised that any 
arbitrary reduction in the ratio woTild bring no permanent benefit 
of any kind to India, but would inevitably involve her in heavy 
losses and sacrifices. 

The year 1926-27 had been on the whole a good one for trade 
and business although the cotton trade had remained depressed 
throughout its course. The year might have beer, a still more 
satisfactory one but for certain conditions abroad and in India, 
The coal strike in England and the civil war in China had restric- 
ted business, whilst the fall in the price of cotton, though overdue, ; 
had temporarily increased the difficulties of the. cotton industry. 
The latter unfavourable condition, however, would in all proba- 
bility be ultimately offset by the effect of a larger demand following 
on cheaper production, which, indeed, had already begun to improve 
the prospects of the cotton trade. In India uncertainty regarding 
the instability of exchange militated during the autumn against 
that feeling of security, which, the Finance Member reminded the 
House, is the surest foundation for sound business conditions. In 
the money market the most notable feature of the calendar year 
1926 was an exceptional absence of stringency and it was only in the 
first months of 1927 that the seasonal demands for money, com- 
bined, with special reasons for hesitancy in the exchange market, 
led to a rise in the bank rate to 7 per cent. Normally the seasonal 
demands would have been spread over the whole period from Octo- 
ber onwards and their concentration into the first months of the 
new year led to the bank rate’s .rising to a figure which had not 
been touched between May 1925 and February 1927. As it was, 
the stringencv was less marked than in the winters of 1923-24 and 
1924-25. • 

The position revealed by the "Ways and Means figures, the 
Finance Member announced, was extremely gratifying. The 
Government hoped to finance their entire capital programme 
amounting to 27 crores of rupees and also that of the provincial 
governments and to redeem maturing debt with less than 10 crores 
of new money, which, it was hoped, would be forthcoming 
on favourable terms. Further, the Government had avoided exter- 
nal borrowing since May 1923 and the Budget for 1927-28 provided 
for no such borrowing. Certain changes in the tariff were 
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announced, among them being the abolition of the export duties on 
hides, estimated to cost 9 lakhs of rupees, and the abolition of the 
tea export duty at an estimated loss of 50 lakhs, -whilst the import 
duty on motor cars was reduced from 30 to 20 per cent, ad 'valorem 
and on tyres from 30 to 15 per cent. The import duty of 15 per 
cent, on rubber seeds and stumps was removed in compliance with 
a special representation of the Burma Government, thus helping 
an important adolescent industry. The stamp duty on cheques and 
on bills of exchange payable on demand was abolished with effect 
from the 1st July 1927. Lastly the import duty on unmanufac- 
tured tobacco was raised from Re. 1 to Rs. LI- per lb. with an 
estimated gain to the revenue of 18 lakhs, and the basis of assess- 
ment of tea companies to income-tax was altered in a manner which, 
it was believed, would yield 45 lakhs of revenue. The net result 
of all these changes would be a loss of 6 lakhs of rupees to the 
revenue, which would bring down next year’s surplus to 364 lakhs 
of rupees. 

It was when he came to deal with this surplus that the Finance 
Member made one of the most important pronouncements which 
has Been made since the inauguration of the Reformed system of 
Government in India and one of vast promise for the progress of 
the Indian provinces and the future of the new constitution in 
India. For, Sir Basil announced, the surplus would be devoted 
to the remission of provincial contributions. Readers who are 
not familiar with Indian conditions will find provincial contribu- 
tions explained in Chapter V where also an attempt will be made 
to show the importance to the provinces of this announcement by 
the Finance Member. The surplus, indeed, fell short of the sum 
required totally to abolish pro-vincial contributions by 181 lakhs 
which, Sir Basil Blackett pointed out, represented by a curious 
coincidence the exact amount of revenue Avhich the Government of 
India had given up when they had abolished the cotton excise 
duty the previous year in order to help the Bombay, cotton industry. 
But the Bombay Government, faced with a considerable deficit on 
the working of 1926*27, and under the shadow of a further estimated 
deficit in 1927-28 on other than development transactions, huu 
made a very strong appeal for help to the Government of India. 
Taking all the circumstances into consideration, the Government 
of India felt convinced that a very special effort ought to be made 
in 1927-28 on Bombay’s behalf. If would not have been expedient 
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to favour Bombay at the expense of other provinces and after careful 
consideration the (Government of India decided that the best vray 
out of the difficulty would be to use a part of the realised surplus 
of 1926-27 for the purpose of remitting tbe whole of the provincial 
contributions for the year 1927-28. By this means Bombay’s 
appeal would be fully met and she would be able to balance her 
budget for 1927-28,. whilst the rights of other provinces would not 
be infringed, nor their resentment aroused. Thus, in the year 
1927-28 the provinces would be relieved from any liability to pay 
any contribution to the Central Government. The only drawback 
to this arranefemeiit was that which involved a diversion of the 
realised surplus of 1926-27 from its proper application of the reduc- 
tion or avoidance of debt. Here, however. Sir Basil Blackett conld 
rely on his past reputation which was certainly not that of one who 
was backward in the matter of debt redemption. But quite apart 
from this he could plead the importance, which was fully realised by 
every member of the House, of wiping out the provincial contribu- 
tions, and point to the fact that a succession of realised surpluses 
had enabled the Government of India to out-distance their own 
fixed programme of debt reduction in the past few years. 

It must he emphasised clearly that of this total remission of 
provincial contributions for the year 1927-28 a part is recurring, 
that is, is permanently remitted, and part is non-recurring or only 
temporarily remitted, so that unless a recurring surphis is available 
n year hence, sufficient to enable the Government to make this latter 
part of the remission permanent, it will be necessary either to 
restore the temporarily remitted contributions wholly or in part, 
•or else to propose fresh taxation. Sir Basil Blackett referred to 
this point in the concluding paragraph of his budget speech, when 
he said : — 

“ It is true that final and complete freedom has still to be won 
and that we are still relying on the Budget of 1928-29 to 
consolidate the ground now occupied. The year before 
us must be devoted to a further and fiLnal effort to this 
end.” In the concluding passage of his speech he said, 
“ what will 5-45 crores a year transfigured into goods and 
services, available year by year in the hands of the Pro- 
vincial Governments, mean in the promotion of human 
happiness, in the prevention of preventable disease and 
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ignorance, in the widening of the opportunities for a good' 

life for many crores of the people of India.” 

The manner in which this Budget was received by a large part 
of the Indian press is a striking commentary on one aspect of the 
Indian political situation. It is impossible to doubt that every 
educated Indian in the laud, no matter what his political party, 
has ever since the j’ear 1920 when the Meston Committee laid down 
the scale of the coirtrihutious to he paid to the Government of India 
by the provinces, earnestly desired the remission of these contri- 
butions and has seen in them a grave obstacle to the progress of 
the province to which he belonged. This is proved by thousands 
of public speeches and newspaper articles, and by the debates which 
have taken place on many occasions in one or the other of the legis- 
lative bodies set up by the Reforms. A year ago even the most 
inveterate opponent of the Indian Government and all their ways 
could have scarce forborne to cheer such a budget as this, and yet, 
owing to the state of mind induced by the dispute over the highlj' 
technical question of the e.vchange value of the rupee, one Indian 
newspaper after another denounced this year’s budget as a trap 
set to catch unwary legislators and force them to vote for the 
Government’s Currency proposals, the remission of provincial con- 
tributions with all its benefits being the bait with which the trap 
was set. Of the immense promise of the budget for the future 
welfare of the provinces and their people, and of the devoted labour 
and masterly skill which had made such a budget possible only a 
few years after those which seemed to show that India was heading 
for national bankruptcy, hardly any Indian newspaper cared to 
speak. In fact the whole discussion of this year’s budget by the 
Indian press is one of the curiosities of politics. 

The members of the legislature were given three days this year 
to study and digest the budget between its presentation and dis- 
cussion. Eor it was presented on February the 28th and on March 
the 3rd the general discussion began and continued over the follow- 
ing day. The discussion made it quite clear that the Swaraj-Con- 
gress and Jlationalist Parties had determined to persevere in their 
opposition to the Government over the Currencj'- Bill, even though 
their success should make the remission of provincial contributions 
impossible for an indefinite number of years. Their prominent 
spokesmen criticised Government policy in respect of Military 
Expenditure and the transfer of certain items of expenditure from 
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votable- to . noii-:votal3le heads, but the gravaineii of tbeir charge 
was the Government’s currency policy. This year all other cri- 
ticisms were definitely secondary in the eyes of the opposition to 
this. 

The debate on the demands for grants began , on March; the 9th 
with the demand for the expenses of the Governor General’s Exe- 
cutive Council. Mr. Jayakar, leader , of the Eesponsive Co- 
operators and deputy leader of the Nationalist Party, inoved for 
the refusal of the entire grant as a protest against the present 
system of government in India and the lack of response made to 
nationalist demands. A number of speeches were made in support 
of this motion, but these were all devoted to criticism of the existing 
system rather than to any suggestions for its improvement or for 
the form which any enquiry into the present system should fake. 
The Deputy President of the Assembly, Maulvi Mohammad Taqub, 
put forward the Mohammadan point of view and, referring to one 
of the burning communal questions of the day, namely, the playing 
of music near mosques, he declared that the Muslim religion did 
not prohibit music in the neighbourhood of mosques provided there 
was no intentional disturbance of worship. Lala Eajput Eai 
agreed with Maulvi Mohammad Taqub’s desire for Hindu-Muslim 
amity and asked the two communities to come to some settlement 
so that tbeir disagreements should no longer hinder their 
country’s progress towards responsible self-government. Sir Basil 
Blackett, in a speech remarkable for its reference to the spiritual 
basis of government, gave the Assembly the sound advice, which 
the history of all the British Self-Governing Dominions confirms, 
tacitly to assume more powers than the strict letter of the Statute 
appeared to allow. ' Sir Alexander Muddiman developed this line 
of reasoning' in his speech. He told the House that it was quite 
impossible for the British or any other; people to give India Self- 
Government, for! this could be developed only by and within the 
Indian nation, itself. ' One of the great difficulties in regard to 
constitutional reform in India, he said, was found m the circum- 
stance ^that. some members of the Legislature apparently desired 
that a policy should be formiilated by His Majesty’s Government 
and that, any ■ enquiry which might be held should be merely for 
the purpose of seeing how this policy could be brought into effect. 
This was a .method without precedent in the dealings of Parliament 
>with India! He fhen turned, to a point which had been made by 
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a uieniber earlier in tlio debate who said that in a government like 
the present Government of India ultimate responsibility rested on 
the executive which was likely to use the legislature as a shelter 
for its misdeeds. His remarks in this connection arc so important 
that they deserve to be quoted in full: — 

“ Again, Sir, my Honourable friend said that the will 

of the Legislature has to bo carried out by the Executive. 
But that proposition is one which is only true where the 
constitution is such that the Legislature and the Execu- 
tive arc in harmony; they are in harmony in ordinary 
Parliamentary institutions owing to the fact that under 
those constitutions if you turn out my Honourable friend 
Sir Charles Innes and myself, you have got to sit in our 

places ; the King’s government has got to go on 

the real answer to the criticisms which are 

directed at this constitution, and rightly directed at it, 
namely, those concerned with the existence of residuary 
powers is justified by the fact that there must bo some 
authority to bring the Executive and the Legislature into 
conformity. No constitution and no country can bo run 
.where the Legislature is in permanent conflict with the 
Executive; something has got to break somewhere, and 
that is the justification and the real justification for the 
existence of these residuary powers. And that brings me 
on to the further point which is that the more you force 
on a Governmezit constituted as wo are, the exercise of 
these residuary powers conferred on that Government, the 
more you weaken yourselves and the more you weaken us. 
Y^ou will come to regard that as a normal course in order 
to exercise your control over the Government; you will say 

' Let us force the exercise of these residuary powers,’ 

It is quite open to you to do so; but the whole 

point. of that is that you make the exercise of residuary 
power a thing which you yourselves regard as a very small 
matter, and what is worse, you deprive the Government, 
which exercises them. That is a most dangerous proposi- 
tion. My Honourable friend, Colonel Crawford, put it 
- very well. Ho indicated that in other constitutions pro- 
gress is possible by the atrophy — \ think that was the 
word he used and if he did not use it it would have been 
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a very good Mwd to use — by tie atropiy of tie residuary 
power.” 

Tie division on Mr. J ayakar’s motion was taken at tie conclu- 
sion of Sir Alexander’s siieech and resulted in a victory for tie 
opposition by 9 votes. 

Tiere is no need to follow tie later stages of tie debates for 
tie demands for grants in any detail. Tie demands under tie 
ieads of Customs, Post and Telegrapis, and Salt took up most of 
tie remaining time devoted to .grants, but tie interest of tie debates 
on tiese demands is not very great. Tie demand for expenditure 
on tie Army Department led to a discussion of general military 
policy and expenditure, and of tie administration of University 
Training Corps, tiis latter eliciting one or two interesting speecies. 
Tie great majority of tie grants, however, came under tie guillo- 
tine on tie expiry of tie time allotted and were passed witiout 
•discussion. Tie majority of members imdoubtedly felt tiat it was 
a mistake to devote two days to discussing tie demand for tie 
Posts and Telegrapis Department, and tins make it impossible to 
reaci otier demands of gi’eater importance. 

Tie final stage of tie Budget debate is tie consideration of tie. 
Finance Bill in wiici tie budget proposals are given statutory 
form and sanction. Headers of past numbers of this report will 
remember tie attitude of tie Swaraj Party towards tiis annual 
bill. In 1924 tiey, with the help of tie old Independent Party, 
refused to take tie Bill into consideration. Tie next year, 
however, tie Independents declined to join them in this action and 
tie Bill was dxily passed. In 1926 tie Swarajist members of tie 
Assembly had already vacated their seats in tie House when tie 
Finance Bill was presented. Therefore, tiis year tieir attitude 
towards tie Finance Bill Avas naturally tie cause of a certain 
nmount of speculation and interest. As tie time for its presenta- 
tion to tie House drew near, confident rumours appeared tiat tie 
Swarajists would neither oppose nor support tie consideration of 
tie Bill. But, strangely enough, tie attitude of tie Responsive 
Co-operators and tie Nationalist Party generally became more 
and more doubtful. Tie Finance Bill Avas presented to tie House 
on March 22nd, Avien Sir Basil Blackett moved “ tiat tie Bill to 
fix tie duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, 
certain parts of British India, to fix maximum rates of postage 
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under tire Indian Piofet Office Act, 1898, yfnrtlier to 'dmend tke 
Indian Tariff Act, 1894, the Indian Stamp Act, 1899, and the 
Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, and to fii rates of income-tax, 
be taken into consideration.” The amendment made by a 
Swarajist Member to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was 
negatived without a division. Clause (2) of the Bill contained 
the provision for the taxation of salt to stand at the figure of Be. 1-4 
per maund, and to this clause certain amendments were moved with 
the effect of reducing the tax to a lower figure. The effective 
amendment was moved by a Swarajist Member, who wanted to 
lower the salt tax to exactly half of its present figure, namely, 10 
annas per maund. The importance of this amendment will be 
readily seen when it is realised that its acceptance would mean a 
loss of revenue to the Government of 312 lakhs of rupees, and 
further that this loss of revenue would have to be adjusted by 
reducing the remission jof provincial contributions by an equal 
amount. The acceptance of this amendment, therefore, would 
destroy at a stroke the greater part of the benefits to the provinces 
which the Government of India was now in a position to confer 
after years of skilful and devoted nursing of their finances. It 
can hardly be argued that the benefits of reducing the tax on salt 
by ^th of a penny per lb. are equivalent to those which will accrue 
to the provinces from the remission of provincial conti’ibritions, but, 
although this consid^eration was plainly present to the House, the 
amendment was declared carried in a thin Assembly by 50 votes to 
48. The division partook rather of the character of a snap vote 
for the final division on the hotly contested Currency Bill was taken 
immediately before the debate on the Finance Bill began, and a 
number of Government supporter’s, particularly Mohammadan 
supporters, who were keeping the vei’y exhausting Bamzan Past 
in weather which had 'by this time become distinctly hot, had 
left the House. In spite, however, of the character of the division 
and the very important issues involved, the Government of India 
did not intend to certify the tax, but to leave it to the Council of 
State to restore it or not as they thought fit. If the Council of 
State restored it, then the Legislath’e Assembly would, of course, 
have another opportunity’’ to consider it. The Council of State dis- 
agreed with the Legislative Assembly over the respective values 
of the remission of provincial contributions and the somewhat 
shadowy relief v'hich would be afforded by halving the salt tax. 
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and restored tlie latter to its original figure. The Bill as amended 
by the Council of State was then returned to the Assembly and 
passed by 52 votes to 41. 

Another amendment had the object of reducing the cost of post 
cards but this was rejected. The proposal contained in the Finance 
Bill to abolish the export duties on hides led to an unexpectedly 
keen debate, some of the members taking the line that its abolition 
■would endanger the tanning industry of this country. When the 
division was taken on the proposal, it was found that the Ayes 
and the Noes had each registered 53 votes, whereupon the Presi- 
dent, following the practice adopted in the House of Commons in 
such cases, gave his casting vote in order to maintain the status 
quo and give the Legislative Assembly another opportunity of con- 
sidering the matter. 

The reduction of the salt tax and the rejection of the proposal 
to abolish the duty on hides were the only changes made by the 
Assembly in the Finance Bill, but when the motion was put to 
the House that the Bill as amended be passed, it encountered 
somewhat unexpected opposition from a member of the Swaraj- 
Congress Party who announced that he opposed the motion on the 
well-known principle of the “ No Taxation Without Hepresenta- 
tion.” It is quite certain that he was not acting in this matter 
as the spokesman of the Swaraj-Congress Party, for none of his 
party leaders took any share in the debate, nor did any other of 
their followers. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, one of the 
leaders of the Nationalist Party, spoke in favour of the motion 
to reject the Bill, but other members of the Assembly, among them 
Maulvi Mohammad Yakub, the Deputy President, and Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakurdas, opposed it and in the end it was passed by 
the very large majority of 58 in a House of 95. 

The Budget was presented to the Legislature on February 28th 
and the Finance Bill was finally passed on March 28th, the last 
day of the session, when it returned from the Council of State 
with the salt tax restored to the original figure of Es. 1-4 per 
maund. In between these two dates, however, the Indian Cur- 
rency Bill had been discussed and passed by both the Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State after the former had made one 
or two trifling changes. On March 7th Sir Basil Blackett moved 
that “ the Bill further to amend the Indian Coinage Act of 1906 
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and the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, for certain purposes, 
and to lay upon the Governor General in Council certain obliga- 
tions in regard to the purchase of gold and the sale of gold exchange, 
be taken into consideration.” The Einance Member explained tbe 
principle of the Bill, which was that the time had come to stabilise 
the rupee at a fixed gold value and for that purpose to impose, 
for the first time in Indian financial history, a statutory liability 
on the Currency Authority to maintain the rupee at this fixed 
ratio to gold. Before the Great War there had been no statutory 
provisions to prevent the rupee from falling below a fixed ratio of 
gold so that the link between the rupee and gold was imperfect. 
The present Bill, the Einance Member was careful to explain, was 
no more than a transitional measure intended to bo operative only 
durijig the period between its passing and the time when the gold 
standard and Reserve Bank Act, which will be described in Chapter 
V, should come into operation. The Indian Government proposed 
irr the Currency Bill to stabilise the rupee at a ratio equivalent 
to S47512 grains of gold, tiiat is, the ratio corresponding to a value 
of Is. Gd. gold per rupee. It was over this proposal that one of 
the fiercest controversies in recent Indian history had been raging 
for some months and on it was concentrated the attention not only 
of every member of the Legislature — whether Government or non- 
official — but also of a great part of the Indian public. In fact, 
making an allowance for the differences between the geireral level 
of education of the people of the two countries, the great ratio 
dispute was to India, during the latter half of 1926 and the first 
three months of 1927, what the great bimetallism controversy was 
to America in the nineties of last century with Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas taking Mr. Bryan’s part as the wholehearted antagonist 
of the Government’s Currency Policy. Just as Mr. Bryan talked 
picturesquely of mankind’s being crucified on a cross of gold, whilst 
his followers demanded “ the dollar of our daddies ” so Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakurdas, or, at any rate, his chief economic advisers, 
talked of disease and death to millions from the adoption of the 
ratio proposed by the Indian Government, and their supporters 
claimed the “ natural ” ratio of sixteen pence gold. The speech 
in wliich Sir Basil Blackett put his motion to the House had little 
of the picturesque but rvas a master-piece of lucid exposition and 
close reasoning. He showed that any reversion to the ratio pro- 
posed by the opponents of the Bill could only be effected by violent 
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and arbitraiy processes wliielr must inevitably result in something- 
like a financial panic, general dislocation of business, and great 
and utterly undeserved losses to all sorts and conditions of people. 
His description of the efiects which any such process as this would 
exercise on the real wages of labour was particularly telling. He 
then discussed in detail the various courses of action which were 
open to the Government of India at this juncture and showed that 
they were four in number: In the first place the Government 
could abstain from regulating exchange, but such action, or 
rather lack of action would lead to enormous fiuctuations and pro- 
bably to a money panic and in the end to an exchange value of the 
rupee higher than Is. 6d. and possibly as high as 2s. Next, the 
Government might try to stabilise prices round the existing level 
of wholesale prices, say, with an index number of about 150 or 
around some different level of prices. This, however, would in 
all likelihood lead to a controversy over the price level as fierce as 
the present one over the rupee ratio, and would, undoubtedly, be 
the prelude to a long period of unceiffainty and instability of 
exchange. The third course would be to stabilise at Is. 4d. as 
advocated by a vocal party in this country. This, however, would 
cause immense immediate losses to many sections of the Indian 
people, would give rise to social and labour unrest, and would bring 
higher prices all round and a generally increased cost of living, in 
terms of rupees. It would be the cause of deficits in the budget of 
every government in India, necessitating increased taxation, and, 
when final equilibrium had been restored after all these troubles, 
nobody in India would have benefitted permanently. Lastly, the 
Government might stabilise the rupee at Is. Gd. gold as proposed in 
the measure now before the Legislative Assembly. 

Sir Basil then gave the House a powerful exposition of the case 
for the latter alternative, and hei’e it will be necessarj’’ to quote 
extensively from his own words : — 

“ So many arguments ”, he said, “ have been advanced by 
the advocates of Is. 4cZ. that there is danger that the case 
for Is. Gd. may be insufficiently stated and understood. 
The controversy that has been going on for the last 6 
months and longer has tended to take the forni of the 
setting up of one argument after another by the oppo- 
nents of Is. Gd., and the demolition of these arguments 
one after another by the advocates of Is. Gd., in such a 
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luauuer tliat the case for Is. Gd. has tended to be forgot- 
ten. If my analysis of the position as given above is at 
all correct, the reason for this tendency 4s clear. The 
dc facto ratio holds the field, has held the field for nearly 
two years, is working reasonably well, has brought about 
stability and increased confidence all round, has helped 
enormously to restore balance and stability to budgets and 
in a special degree to secure for the agriculturist a fair 
price for his produce. And the onus of proof that some 
other ratio ought to be substituted for it rests with the 
advocates of that other ratio. There is no real onus on 
the supporters of the de facto ratio to prove the case for 
maintaining it. It is for its opponents to show cause for 
upsetting it. I think it will be useful, if I proceed to state 
the case for l^. Gd. In a speech which I made in Calcutta 
in December last before the Indian Chamber of Commerce 
I summed up tlie case for l.v. Gd. in eleven points. None 
of these have since been seriously challenged. I repeat 
them here and challenge any economist in the House to 
find any flaw in them. They are as follows: — 

(1) “ The silver rupee has no natural value other than the 

value of tlie silver bullion which it contains. Any 
other value than this for the silver rupee must be 
artificial. 

(2) No one ratio for the rupee can possibly be permanently 

jnore advantageous for India than another. The 
question is not, and never can be, whether one par- 
ticular ratio, say. Is. Gd., is permanently more ad- 
vantageous for India than some other ratio, say 
Is. 4d. or 2s. 

(3) All arguments based on the belief that the fixation of 

one particular ratio is definitely and pei'iiianently 
advantageous or disadvantageous to this or that 
interest are entirely irrelevant. 

(4) A rising rate of exchange tends temporarily to assist 

imports jand discourage exports, but this tendeucy 
is often counteracted, in whole or in part, by move- 
ments in world prices as happened in the case of India 
from 1922 to 1925. 
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(6) A falling rate of exchange has the opposite tendency. 
But this again is often counteracted by external 
causes affecting the level of prices. 

(6) A fluctuating rate of exchange restricts the volume of 
trade and commerce and subjects both the producer 
and the consumer to losses without necessarily pro- 
fiting the middleman who is often unwillingly made a 
speculator when he would prefer to do safe business. 

(7) A stable exchange is what everybody wants and is to 
everybody’s interests. 

(8) In considering the fixing of the ratio at the present 
time, the first question must be “Is the time ripe 
for fixing the ratio? ” The Currency Commission' 
are unanimous in saying that it is. . 

(9) The only other relevant question is: “At what ratio 
can stability of exchange be most easily and quickly 
secured? ’’ The Commission are unanimous on this 
point also. 

(10) The Commission are unanimous in saying that if prices 
have adjusted themselves in preponderant degree to 
the ratio of Is. 6d., it is in the interests of India that 
the ratio should be fixed at Is. 6<f. 

(11) If it is accepted that the time is ripe for stabilising the 
rupee, the only point open to argument is whether 
prices have adjusted jthemselves in a preponderant 
degree to the Is. fid. ratio. This -is a question of 
fact to be examined as such.” 

Then, expanding these points for the benefit of the House, Sir 
Basil Blackett deprecated all unscientific talk about one ratio or 
another being the natural ratio and he reminded his hearers that 
the Is. 4d. ratio was maintained bet-ween 1899 and 1916 only by 
careful regulation of the currency. That the Is. 4d. ratio was 
artificial and not natural was demonstrated clearly in 1917 and 
by the history of the rupee since that date. Is. 4d., in fact, was 
in no sense the natural ratio of the rupee and it was not the 
established ;ratio to-day. It ,is an interesting fact that on the 
Eowler Committee of 1899 there was a minority which recom- 
mended a lower ratio than Is. 4d., but the majority report, recom- 
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mended the latter because it was the de facto ratio. Continuing,, 
the Finance Member argued that no ratio could possibly be per- 
manently more advantageous than another for India. By far the 
greater part of the ease of the opponents of the present Bill was 
made up of the alleged evil eifects of the higher ratio on the agri- 
cultural intere.st and ■ it was assumed that an agriculturist who 
sold his produce for export got 121- per cent, more for it with a 
Is. -Id. rupee. In reply to this tlie Finance Member showed that 
nothing whatever was gained by the Indian exporter if ho received- 
in payment for his produce -a larger number of rupees of less- 
value instead of a small number of rupees of greater value if the 
gold or commodity value of what lie received remained unaltered. 
Tlie House must remember, he said, that under a gold standard 
all that mattered was the gold value of the money, and most of 
the fallacies of the Currency League were due to their thinking 
and talking of the rupee in relation to sterling. Sir Basil added 
that the smaller number of rupees received under the higher ratio 
had exactly the same purchasing power as the larger number of 
rupees which would be received under the lower ratio and there- 
fore all tiiat could happen as a result of lowering the exchange 
ratio would be tliat a period of instability would ensue, during 
which some would suifer losses and others would make profits, and’ 
if past experience was any guide, the people who suffered most 
would be the agriculturists. The decisive question in this contro- 
versy was whether prices had in prepondoiating degree adjusted 
themselves to the de facto ratio of is. Gd. If they had, then the 
Currency Commission, including Sir Purshotamdas Thalcurdas 
himself, were unanimously in favour of stabilising at Is. 6d. Ho 
argued that it could not be seriously doubted now that prices had 
so adjusted themselves. The case for a Is. 4d. rupee, which had 
been so fully presented by Sir Purshotamdas in his minute of 
dissent was based entirely on the argument that the adjustment of 
prices to the prevailing ratio of 1 j. Gd. was incomplete and that 
it was not too late for the Indian Government to adopt the lower 
ratio. The Finance Member then showed that some of the 
strongest advocates of the Is. 4d. ratio admitted that it was hope- 
less to try to argue that prices had not adjusted themselves in a 
preponderant degree to the Is. Gd. ratio. “ And what ”, he asked, 
” does the admission, tlmt prices have adjusted themselves in a 
preponderant degree, mean'? It means that there is no more 
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reason to-day for disturbing the Is. Qd. ratio than there was for 
disturbing the Is. 4tZ. ratio in, say, 1907. It means that we have 
come to the end of a long struggle to restore equilibrium to cur- 
rency and exchange and prices after the war upheaval. It means 
that the supply of currency has been brought into harmony with 
the demand at the existing level of prices and internal prices into 
harmony with each other and with world prices. It means that 
business men and traders of all kinds can go ahead, once the last 
remains of uncertainty are removed by placing Is. Qd. pn the 
Statute Book, with confidence and hope to expand their activities 
to launch out into new and promising ventures, without any fear 
■of seeing all their bright hopes upset by the vagaries of exchange, 
and with a prospect of reasonably stable prices also, knowing, as 
they do, that strong infiuences are at work to keep world prices 
■steady at about the present level, they can look forward to normal 
conditions generally and expanding opportunities in every 
•direction. 

Stability of exchange and prices mean more perhaps to the agri- 
cultural community than anything else in India. Look what the 
comparative stability of the last two years has already done. It 
has removed fears of increases in existing taxation, actually 
lightened burdens in some cases, for example, cotton excise duty 
.and water-rates in the Punjab; it has begun to reduce Eailway 
fares and freights; it has reduced provincial contributions. Still 
more, it has enabled the agriculturist to get a fair price for his 
produce. What is the lesson of the following figures? 

In December 1923, exchange stood at Is. 3d. gold. The Index 
Number of prices for cereals was 105 and for pulses 109. These 
two heads cover more than 50 per cent, of the total agricultural 
production of India. In December 192G, exchange stood at Is. 
■Qd. gold and the Index Number of prices for cereals was 133 and 
for pulses 159. Why has the value of food grains gone up in 
.spite of the rise in exchange? The answer is, mainly, that in 
times of fluctuations of exchange and general instability of prices, 
the agriculturist all too frequently finds that while the prices of 
the things he buys go up against him, the prices of what he has 
to sell do not rise in anything like the same proportion. Stability 
has restored the equilibrium and has brought the agriculturist into 
his own again. Even in the case of cotton which for a long time 
.stood at a very high level as compared with other commodities and 
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(lio Index nunibor for wliich Iia.s recently come more into eqiiili- 
briiim with other commodities, tlie following figure.s supplied to 
me by a firm in Bombay will show how unimportant exchange has 
been as a factor in prices as compared with other factors. 
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It Avill he seen that in .spite of a ri.-e of nearly 50 per cent, in 
the gold value of the rujtce. the rupee price of cotton so far from 
falling has risen appreciably ” 

In conclusion, Sir Basil lUmdiett summed up in seven (juo.stion.s 
tlie whole ca.se against the I.<. Ul. ratio and he asked, “ What 
possible reason is there why the whole etjnilibrium whit'h we have 
now reached after painful years of struggle should be upset .simply 
in order that after .several years more of .stil'fering and ncodle.s.s 
lo.5,ses we may gradually restore a new e([nilibritim Avith oxchiingo 
at l.t. -Ul. in.stead of l.n (id. for the permanent honefit of nobody? 

After this full pre.seutatioii of the Goverumeut case, a brisk 
debate took place. It Avas started by I’audit ^fadan iloliau Mala- 
viya, Avho went into the history of Itidian enrrency at some lengtli 
!ind contended tliat the Oovorniuent proposals Avere framed for the 
advantage of British interests. But the most important speeches 
ill opposition to the Bill were cleliA'cred by Sir Victor Sassoon and 
Sir Piirshotumda.s Thakurdii.s, fhe tAVo chief antagonists of the 
l.f. Gd. a'atio. Sir Victor Sassoon .said that after some months of 
intensive study he .still could not undeivstaud how the stabilisatiou 
of the rupee on the ratio propo.sed lay the Goverment could hciictit 
either the latter in their auuuul sterling rcmittauccs to England or 
file great bulk of the people of India in the matter of the loAver 
cost of living' to the e.xtent alleged by the supporters of the Govern- 
ineut proposals. If the heneiits of an appreciated rupee Avero so 
great to India, Sir Victor said, a similar process Avould be even 
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more beneficial to Great Britain in her Dollar escbansre, and these 
benefits could have been easily obtained by Great Britain’s merely 
following tbe example of India and demonetising ber sovereign 
and raising tbe sterling value of tbe bar of gold. He referred to 
Professor Eeyne’s criticism of tbe British Government for their 
action in bringing up sterling dollar exchange to tbe pre-war 
parity. In fact, Sir Victor said, “ Every argument that tbe 
Honourable tbe Einance Member can give us in favour of a higher 
ratio acts twice as forcibly in my opinion as far as tbe dollar ster- 
ling ratio is concerned.” He further argued that the cultivator 
was losing | of bis former profits and not merely 12J per cent, on 
account of tbe existing rupee ratio. 

Sir Pursbotamdas Tbakurdas criticised tbe Government of 
India for its recent contractions of currency and for their delay 
in bringing forward tbe Currency Bill, and be insisted that tbe 
people of India were justified in their suspicion of tbe Government’s 
Currency policy. Tbe agriculturists, be said, bad suffered very 
heavily from this policy, and be read extracts to show that tbe 
agricultural population of Berar was very badly off. He criti- 
cised Sir Basil Blackett’s statement of tbe position regarding 
wages and tbe cost of living, and said that if wage earners got 
higher wages they would do so at tbe expense of tbe cultivator. 
He developed at length bis argument that adjustment of prices to 
tbe Is. 6d. ratio bad not taken place and said that if adjustment 
bad taken two years to accomplish in England, a considerably longer 
time would be necessary for itbe corresponding process in India 
whose internal trade bad from 10 to 15 times tbe volume of ber 
international trade. He wanted to know if tbe Government intend- 
ed to go on increasing tbe ratio of tbe rupee to gold from Is. 6(i. 
to Is. 8d. and to 2s. 

Shortly after Sir Pursbotamdas Tbakurdas bad concluded bis 
speech, tbe President ascertained from tbe leaders of tbe different 
parties that they bad no objection to tbe motion that tbe Bill be 
taken into consideration. He therefore formally put the motion 
which was carried without a division. • 

Next day, March tbe 8tb, tbe discussion of tbe Currency Bill 
was continued. At tbe beginning of tbe proceedings the Presi- 
dent announced that tbe Bill involved two important questions of 
principle, namely that of tbe ratio, and that of tbe establishment 
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of a gold sluiulard with a gold currency in circulation. Ho would 
take tlie former ([uestion first, and accordingly ho asked the House 
to deal with clause 1 of the Currency Bill which raised oxclusivoly 
the question of the ratio. Tho question therefore before the House 
was that clause 4 do stand part of the Bill. Tho effectiN'o aiuond- 
meut to this clause stood in the name of lilr. Jauinadas ifehta, who 
moved it in a speech which was inostlj' made up of violent criti- 
cism of tho personnel of tho Currency Commission and the policy 
of the Government of India and Sir Basil Blackett in particular. 
Sir Walter Willson argued that pidces had generally adjusted 
themselves to the Is. (id. ratio and pointed out that the members 
of the diiierent Chambers of Commerce in India were the greatest 
exporters and importers and were also among the greatest debtors 
ami creditors of tho country. With one exception tho Chamhers 
of Commerce were in favour of the ratio proposed by the Govern- 
ment, and he ended his speech effectively hy reiniading the House 
that tho Bengal National Chamber of Commerce which was 
formerly in favour of the lower ratio had changed its mind and 
now supported the higher ratio. Hr. Ghaushyamdas Birla, itr. 
Jiunah, Hr. Srinivasa Ai^'angar, and ^Ir. Gavin-Jones all spoke in 
favour of the lower ratio and Sir Pur.shotamdas Tliakurdas replied 
at length to the eleven points which Sir Basil Blackett had raised 
in his speech on the previous day. Sir Basil Blackett waived his 
right to reply and Hr. iTamiiadas Hchta’s amendment went to a 
division when it was lost hy OS to (io, tlio largest division hitherto 
recorded in tho history of tho Legislative Assembly. This was the 
end, for the time being, of the great fight over the rupee I'alio. 
The opposition benches fought other clauses in the C\u'rency Bill, 
but the Goverumciit majority grew steadily with each division and 
fiuall)' the Bill was j)assed hy tho Assembly with only one or two 
minor ammidmenl.s. Thu Council of State passed it in the form 
in wliich it was sunt np to theju. 

With tho Steel Protection, Finance, and Currency 'Bills wo 
have passed in review what wms hy far tho most important part of 
the work accomplished hy the Legislative Assembly during the 
Dellii Session of 1927. No account of tho latter would be complete, 
however, unle.ss it included a very iulerosting and important debate 
on tlie subject of civil aviation which look place on tho 9th and 
21.st of February, and iCarch the 1st. It arose out of a supple- 
mentary demand for about ten lakhs of rupees to defray expenses 
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in respect of ayiation. Pandit Hirday Natli Kunzru, in nioying 
a token cut in tlie .grant, said that his purpose was merely to get 
information about the manner in which the development of civil 
aviation in this country was to take place. He wanted it to he 
developed by means of private agencies registered in India with 
rupee capital, and he further desired that opportunity should be 
given for the training and employment of Indians in aviation. 
This speech struck the keynote of the debate. The opposition was 
obviously suspicious of the intentions of the Government, and some 
members of the Nationalist and Swaraj-Congress Parties intimated 
their intention of opposing the grant unless they were satisfied on 
the points raised by the first speaker. A full and frank statement 
of the Government’s intentions by Sir Basil Blackett and Sir Bhu- 
pendra Nath Mitra, liowever, completely satisfied the House and 
in the end the demand was accepted unanimously amidst enthu- 
siastic applause from all sides. This debate is important not only 
on account of its subject matter but also because of the thoroughly 
reasonable and conciliatory attitude of both sides, and because the 
end of the debate formed unquestionably one of the happiest and 
friendliest incidents of the whole session. 

The session was a crowded one and a good deal of work was 
accomplished which was secondary in importance only to the three 
big items of biisiness mentioned at the beginning of the previous 
paragraph. The very large number of Bills relating to the many 
varied actiAuties of the Government of India mark the continuance 
of the steadj^ progress Avhich has been made since the inauguration 
of the reformed system of government in 1921 in bringing Indian 
legislation abreast of the needs of a vast and progressive country 
living under modern conditions. The subjects of these bills ranged 
from technical improvements in the codes of civil and criminal 
procedure to the A'ast interests represented by “ The Gold Standard 
and Reserve Bank of India Bill.” Since the latter is to be des- 
cribed later in this report, one or two of the more important resolu- 
tions moved during the session will be noticed here. Resolutions 
in the Indian legislature may, of course, be moved by official as 
Avell as by non-official members and are like the motions moved in 
Parliament. Those moved by private members may be useful as 
giving expression to the needs and aspirations which spring up in 
the legislature, and they are also an easy and natural way of 
hammering out new policy. By their use the representatives of 
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the people are able to compel the executive constantly to justify 
their actions and they make an excellent instrument for bringing 
changes and developments in public opinion on specific subjects 
to tlio notice of the Government. 

The Resolution recommending the release of tlie Bengal detenus 
has already been noticed and the press of other business during the 
session was such tliat only three other resolutions wore moved — 
one by the Government and two by private members. The Gov- 
ernment’s resolution was moved on March the 2-lth by the Homo 
ilember, Sir -Vlexander Muddiman, and related to the enhancement 
of the salaries to be paid in the case of future appointments to the 
two members of His Majesty’s Privy Council with Indian e.xper- 
ience who sit on the Judicial Committee to hear Indian appeals. 
This Resolution had been moved originally during the Delhi 
Session of 192G, but had failed to commend itself to the Assembly. 
The Home Member gave striking figures showing the vast share of 
the work 0 / the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which 
was devoted to ai»peals from India and stressed the neces.sity for 
paying reasonable .‘•alaries in order to induce lawyers of eminence 
to accept the posts. The opposition to the resolution took the form 
of insisting on Goverument’s giving a guarantee to ajipoint only 
Indians to the Privy Councils, or else recommending that the func- 
tions of the latter be transferred to a Supreme Court in Imlia. 
Some members objected to the additional expense to the Indian 
revenues involved in this resolution whilst one member was afraid 
that the enhancement of the salaries us proposed wotild lead to a 
scramble for the posts and the appointment to them of persons 
of inferior character. However, when the resolution was put to 
the vote it was accepted by a majority of one. 

Of the two non-official resolutions moved in the Legislative 
Assembly, the one to be described here will be dismissed in conjunc- 
tion with a similar resolution moved during the same session in 
the Council of State, for both of them illnstralo in interesting 
fashion that spirit of particularism in Indian politics u'hich has 
survived the centralising influence of both Mogul and Britisli rule. 
Tlie resolution which was moved in the Assembly, in effect asked 
the Governor General in Council to devise some .stdiomo for putting 
the differont tracts in which the Oriya language is spoken, and 
which are at present divided between different provinces, under 
one administration. In last year’s report mention was made of a 
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question asked in tke Legislative Assembly regarding tbe amal- 
gamation of tbe Oriya-speaking tracts, and something of its ulti- 
mate implications were there shewn. It cannot be denied that 
the feeling in favour of forming particular linguistic areas not 
only into separate administrative units but even into self-govern- 
ing provinces has found expression more than once in recent years. 
But the conditions which must be observed in any such redrawing 
of the map of India as is suggested are so immensely important 
that before the Government of India can even consider whether it 
should be undertaken in any one area, they must be satisfied that 
the proposal comes directly from the community concerned, that 
the great bulk of opinion in the community is solidly behind the 
proposal and that this opinion is first expressed in the Legislative 
Council of the Province affected. Pandit Nilakantha Das, who 
moved the resolution in the Legislative Assembly described with 
much eloquence and fervour the past glory of his people and asked 
that they be brought under one administration which, he clearly 
explained at a later stage in the debate, ought to be a separate 
Oriya Province, so that they might renew and develop their past 
achievements. The Home Member, in replying to the debate,, 
pointed out the various administrative and financial difficulties 
which would prevent the Government from taking action on the 
resolution even if it were passed, and in the end the resolution was 
withdrawn by the unanimous leave of the Assembly. 

A similar Resolution to the above was moved in the Council 
of State on Eebruary 16th by the Honourable Mr. V, Ramadaa 
Pantulu, who wanted the Telugu-speaking districts of the Madras 
Presidency to be formed into a separate province with a full mea- 
sure of responsible government. Mr. Pantulu gave proof of the 
strength of the sentiment among the Telugu-speaking people in 
favour of his resolution and he indicated quite clearly his preference 
for a federal form of self-government in India. An official mem- 
ber from Madras, after pointing out the obvious administrative 
and financial objections to the proposal, went on to show, that the 
only point of unity in the proposed new province would be its 
language and that wide differences would exist between the cul- 
tural affinities of different classes of its population. He also 
showed that the Telugu people were very far from suffering by 
their incorporation in the Madras Presidency, and mentioned in 
particular that the Telugu country had got two of the most magni- 
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ficent irrigation scliemes in tEe wEole of India and Ead recently 
obtained a separate university. In tEe first two ministries under 
tEe Reforms in Madras, the majority of tEe Ministers were from 
the Telugu country and tEe record of tEe debates in tEe Madras 
Council sEowed tEat Telugu questions Ead received full attention. 
Mr. Haig, tEe Home Secretary, replying for tEe Government 
sEowed that the framers of the Government of India Act contem- 
plated that the initiative in the matter of changing the boundaries 
of a province should come from the Provincial Legislative Council 
and the people immediately concerned, and he doubted whether 
such a scheme as that proposed in the resolution really would meet 
with the approval of the Telugu people. He said that the tie of 
language was not the only condition to be observed in considering 
such a problem as this and he advised the Council to put it in its 
proper perspective against its economic factors which are of vital 
importance. The resolution was lost by 28 votes to 11. 

Whilst we are discussing the resolutions moved during the 
session, it may not be out of place to mention one which was not 
moved. Two elected members of the Assembly, one belonging to 
the Swaraj -Congress and the other to the Nationalist Party had 
given notice of their intention to move a resolution embodying 
what is knoAvn as the ‘ national demand,’ which was raised origi- 
nally by a resolution in the Legislative Assembly in February, 
1924 and repeated in September 1926. Its gist is that steps should 
be taken immediately to move His Majesty’s Government to de- 
clare in Parliament that such fundamental changes would be intro- 
duced into the constitution and administration of India as would 
make her Government fully responsible. It became known, 
however, that the Mohammadans would move an amendment to 
the national demand asking for certain safeguards for the minority 
communities, and as this might have led to an embittered debate 
on communal lines, the resolution containing the demand was not 
moved. 

TEe Council of State had not to face such a crowded session as 
the Legislative Assembly and its work was carried on in a less dis- 
turbed atmosphere. The storms which raged in the Legislative 
Assembly over the Currency Bill, the Steel Protection Bill and the 
Finance Bill, had spent their force by the time they reached the 
Council. . The Currency Bill, for example, was presented on the 
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24tli March and was passed by a substantial majority the next day, 
whilst the Steel Protection Bill and the Einance Bill each occupied 
only a part of one sitting. Naturally enough, fewer Bills origi-^ 
nated in the Council of State than in the Legislative Assembly, 
and consequently a greater number of resolutions were moved. 
Many of these were very interesting, but only the most important 
can be noticed here. And of these latter, pride of place may fitly 
be given to a resolution moved by the Honourable Mr. V. Eamadas. 
Pantulu, recommending to the Governor General in Council “ to 
improve the system of censorship and control over cinemas and 
other public resorts of amusement and to adopt adequate measures- 
to prohibit the exhibition therein of films and other shows, which 
were calculated to corrupt the morals of the people.” 

The rise of the cinematograph has presented India like every 
other country with a cinematograph problem. But in these other 
countries or, at any rate, in the Western coimtries, the problem 
is mainly one of commerce and business, that is, the problem of 
safeguarding and developing a national film industry ndiich 
supplies to the people films in harmony with their partic\ilar 
national ideas and traditions and suited to their own taste. 
India's problem is somewhat different from this, for, although it 
is just as desirable for her as for any other country to develop her 
own film industry, she is at present in the position that her people 
are regularly witnessing films practically every one of which 
depicts manners, scenes, customs and characters utterly alien from 
her own. Unfortunately, too, the economics of the cinema busi- 
ness in India cause the cheaper and nastier western films to be 
shown very extensively, so that here, far more than in Europe and 
America, the pornographic or trashy film exercises a debasing 
influence on the morals, particularly of the yoiing. Mr, Pantulu 
was therefore doing a public service by moving his resolution in 
the Council. He explained with great force the possibilities of the 
cinema, both for good and evil, and spoke effectively about the 
exhibition of undesirable films in India and the great harm that 
they were causing. The Honourable Mr; H. G. Haig, Home Secre- 
tary, in accepting the resolution on behalf of the Government 
developed some of Mr. Pantulu’s arguments and showed that the 
Government of India was giving close attention to the subject of 
his resolution. . 
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Auotlier resolution of obvious importance was moved in tbe 
Countil on Februaiy tbe 9tb by the Honourable Mr. Mahmood 
Suhrawardy in tbe following terms : — 

“ This Council recommends to tbe Governor General in Council 
that tbe proceeds of taxation on motor transport be ear- 
marked in a separate account for Road Development and 
that a Central Road Development Fund under tbe Gov- 
ernment of India be formed out of which yearly grants 
be made to each Local Government according to its needs 
and necessities for tbe development of quicker transport 
in rural areas for tbe benefit of tbe agriculturist in India.” 

Mr. Suhrawardy expounded bis theme in a very interesting 
speech in which be showed tbe necessity for, and tbe benefits which 
would result from, tbe adoption of such a special scheme for road 
develojjment as be bad outlined. Tbe Honourable Sir Arthur 
Froom, whilst agreeing with tbe object of the resolution, preferred 
to word it somewhat differently and be moved an amendment asking 
the Governor General in Council to appoint a Committee from both 
Houses of tbe Central Legislature to examine tbe desirability of 
developing the road system of India, tbe means by which such deve- 
lopment could most suitably be financed and to consider tbe forma- 
tion of a Central Road Board for tbe purpose of advising in regard 
to, and co-ordinating tbe policy in respect of, road development 
in India. Sir Charles Innes, Commerce Member, addressed tbe 
Council and gave a valuable account of earlier proposals to form 
a Central Road Board. He said that tbe Committee which was 
proposed in that amendment might perform a very useful fimction 
by thoroughly exploring this difficult and very important subject. 
“ If,” be concluded, “ my honourable friends opposite will only 
understand that we must safeguard our position vis-a-vis Local 
Governments and that we must consider carefully whether they 
will require to be consulted before we appoint this Committee, then, 
subject to that reservation Government will be very happy to accept 
the amendment.” Mr. Suhrawardy, the mover of the resolution, 
agreed to accept the amendment, which was then adopted without 
a division. 

One of the most important resolutions of the session was moved 
by Sir Sankaran Nair pn March the 16th when he asked the Council 
to recommend to the Governor General in Council that no further 
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political progress should be undertaken in India until the system 
of communal electorates bad been abolisbed. We bave already 
seen tbat tbe state of inter-communal relations made it inadvisable 
to move tbe “ national demand ” in tbe Legislative Assembly, and 
tbis resolution of Sir Sankaran Nair’s is one more example of tbe 
grave complications introduced into India’s constitutional and 
political problem by tbe prevailing antagonism between ber two 
great communities. In tbe 1st Chapter of tbis report we noticed 
what importance tbis question of communal electorates assiimed 
towards tbe end of tbe year under review, and Sir Sankaran Nair’s 
resolution, moved, as it was, four days before the meeting of 
Mobammadan representatives in Delhi, at which tbe proposals we 
bave already noticed were put forth, may possibly bave bad some 
influence on tbe deliberations during tbat meeting. Sir Sankaran 
said tbat in view of tbe forthcoming enquiry by the Statutory 
Commission it was desirable tbat Hindus and Mobammadans should 
now come to an agreement concerning their relations with each 
other. He explained bis view of tbe attitude of tbe Muslim League 
towards communal electorates and said tbat be believed that every 
non-Muslim was entitled to say tbat tbis attitude was not condu-. 
cive to any further political progress. Continuing, be reminded 
tbe Council of certain evils which Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelms- 
ford bad predicted would follow from the establishment of 
separate communal electorates and gave bis reasons for believing 
tbat many of these evils bad already come to pass. He did not 
believe tbat any good could come from Hindus and Mobammadans 
continuing to break each other’s beads. Eriction between tbe two 
communities could also be made a pretext to deny India further 
reforms, whereas if both Hindu and Mobammadan leaders realised 
tbe situation, they might possibly bave some agreed scheme to 
place before tbe Royal Commission when it came to India. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman replied to tbe speech. He pointed 
out to tbe Council tbat if tbe Government of India accepted Sir 
Sankaran Hair’s resolution, it would involve, at any rate in the 
opinion of some, tbe postponement of any further reforms. Tbe 
House, therefore, would do well to examine tbe resolution with 
care and discuss it as fully as possible. Sir Alexander then 
narrated tbe history of separate communal electorates clearly and 
in detail, and showed bow continual and pertinacious bad been 
tbe demand first for the introduction and then for the maintenance 
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of tlie system. He then went on to contrast the western and the 
Indian conceptions of political majorities and minorities, showing^ 
how according to the former, majorities tended to change into 
minorities and these in their turn again into majorities, and he 
said that when this western conception had become generally 
accepted in India, then the time wonld have come when commnnal 
electorates could be abolished. Next, Sir Alexander made some very 
important observations on the subject of the devolution of power 
to the people under the present constitution and the effect of this 
in ^exacerbating communal feelings. “ Power has begun to be 
exercised,” he said, “ b}^ the representatives of the people; power 
has begun to be exercised by the representatives of the individual 
communities concerned, and it is the exercise of those powers by 
those individual communities that has given the edge to the present 
tension that exists. Among the educated it is possible — though 
when I read some of the speeches in the papers I find it difiicult to 
believe that the differences between the educated are in these 
matters confined to what I might call parliamentary feelings — ^but 
I will assume for the purposes of my argument that among the more 
highly educated it is the struggle for political power that has begun, 
which concerns the differences. The minority community — which- 
ever it may be — is determined to see that it does not get lost in tho 
general struggle. However, when I turn from the educated to the 
uneducated, it is quite clear that other feelings are at work. The 
feeling that spreads down spreads down in a different form. It 
takes this form, the feeling that the other community — to use a 
colloquial expression — is doing them in the eye. That causes- 
unr'est and discontent to your uneducated classes, and when you 
have, as you have in the Hindu and Muhammadan communities, 
causes of quarrel at hand where anybody wishes to quarrel, you 
have not far to seek for the causes of communal strife. To put 
the blame on separate electorates alone is to take a small issue for 
tile real cause which is that power has been handed over to the 
representatives of the people and that the exercise of that power 
has become a source of strife between the two great communities- 
of this country.” In concluding his powerful survey of the ques- 
tion, the Home Member said: — “What then is the attitude of 
Government ? It is the attitude which they have persistently 
followed since 1906. We recognise that these separate electorates 
have been a difficulty, are a difficulty, and will continue to be a 
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difficulty in connection witli tlie fnrtlier advance of this co\intry ; 
but we recognise also tbat witbout tbeui tliere can be no possibility 
of getting a large body of the community to come in. Therefore, 
there are two ways of dealing with a position of that kind. One is 
the way of my Honourable friend. The other is to recognise the 
difficulty and w'ork the constitution though recognizing that this 
particular form of electorate will be a handicap. At any rate, bad 
Parliament in 1919 forced a system of joint electorates on India in 
face of violent opposition, it seems certain that Hindu Mohammedan 
relations would by now have become more bitterly estranged than 
they are.” 

After Sir Alexander had spoken, the Honourable Mr. Mahmood 
Suhrawardy moved an amendment to the original resolution 
recommending that in any scheme for the future constitution of 
India or for the amendment of the Government of India Act (1919) 
the effective representation of minorities in every province by 
means of separate electorates should be secured as a fundamental 
principle. 

It will be seen that Mr. Suhrawardy’s amendment insists on 
the retention of the system of separate communal electorates. He 
agreed with Sir Sankaran Hair that joint electorates were an ideal 
to be striven for, but he could not agree that the time had come 
• to realise this ideal. The Honourable Mr. Y. Eamadas Pantulu 
advised the House to leave this matter to be settled by non-official 
leaders of the two communities and after further discussion Mr. 
Suhrawardy’s amendment was put to the Council and negatived; 
whereupon Sir Sankaran Hair asked for leave to withdraw ‘his 
resolution. 

On Eebruary 21st a statement was read in both Houses of the 
Indian Legislature concerning the settlement happily reached 
between the Governments of South Africa and India on the subject 
■of the status of Indians domiciled in South Africa. An account 
of this settlement will be found in Chapter YI of this book. The 
Legislative Assembly expressed no opinion either approving or 
disapproving of the settlement, but the Council of State unani- 
mously accepted, amidst scenes of enthusiasm, a resolution moved 
by Sir Dinshaw ‘Wacha appreciating the results achieved by the 
■Government of India’s delegation to South Africa and expressing 
the hope that the relations now established between the two Gov- 
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ornmeiits might lead to lasting friend-ship between the two 
countries following a satisfactory settlement of any questions 
between them, which might be outstanding. No less than sixteen 
other nou-oiiicials congratulated Lord Irwin’s Government and 
Sir Mohammad Ilabib Ullah and his Deputation on the great skill 
and tact which tliey had displayed in handling a dillicult and 
delicate situation and in achieving results which retleided credit 
on all concerned. Mr. llamatla.s Pantulu, the leader of the 
Swarajists in the Council of State, whilst acknowledging the 
beneiicial provisions in the agreement, asked hi.s audience not to 
forget its dangerous points, particuhirlj' its insistence on AVestern 
standards of living. The Government of India in his opinion 
should not have ratified the agreement witliout consulting the 
Central Legislature. Sir ^tohamnnul Ilabib IHlah, leader of the 
Delegation, after acknowledging the encomiums lavished upon the 
Delegation and the GovernmeJit, spoke of tJie entluisiastic co-opera- 
tion he had I'eceived from his colleagues. The change of heart 
in South Africa was dvic to the marvellous work of the Paddison 
Deputation which was assisted by the restraint exercised in India 
by the public and the press. At the s;une time he paid handsome 
tribute to the wisdom, statesmanship and sagacity of the Ministers 
in South Africa, particularly that of General Ilertzog and Dr. 
Mahui, who were the most important figures tliroughout tlie pi'o- 
ceeiliugs and to the unobtrusive but most valuable assistance given 
by llev. C. E. Andrews. 

Some of the main conditions of Indian polities have been 
sketched in the early part of this chapter and the more important 
political inovements in India since 1921 are sulficiently well known 
to all who take more than a mere passing interest in India. As 
in every other country politics in India are part of a continuous 
chain of cause and elfect and the events of any one year can only 
be understood by reference to what has preceded them. If, there- 
fore, we look at the record of the two Sessions of the Indian Legisla- 
ture, which have been held during the period passed \inder review 
in this i-eport, against the background of the earlier Sessions of the 
Reformed Legislature and the history of Indi;i generally during- 
the same period it seems not unreasonable to claim that the past 
year lias witnes.sed a further weakening of extremist views in poli- 
tics and a corresponding strengthening of the hold on public esteem 
of the representative bodies created by the Act of 1919. Neither 
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in tlie Central Legislature nor in tlie Provincial Legislatures is tlie 
■position of Government an easy one. Mucli of the automatic 
opposition to and the violent criticism of government policy qua 
government policy which marked the first years of the Reforms still 
exist, and modes of speech and thought which were, fashioned in 
days when very different political conditions prevailed are still to 
he noticed. But in spite of all this it is hardly open to doubt that 
the new legislatures have at last established themselves firmly in 
the popular estimation and that it is increasingly realised that in 
them, and in them only, can the political future of India be worked 
out. Those who follow closely the working of the Indian legisla- 
tive bodies and particularly the Legislative Assembly, cannot help 
being impressed by the serious dangers which threaten political 
life in this country from the prevalent tendency to sectionalism 
which, it is possible, is increasing in strength. Groupings in the 
legislative bodies are largely unstable and unorganised and change 
almost from one session to another. The chief reason for this, is 
that the groups or ‘ parties ’ have no policy as a rule except the 
one — namely opposition to the Government. They have no eco- 
nomic, social or, -even, any definite political programme which their 
adherents can adopt and to which they can give their loyalty and 
sustained effort. Automaitic opposition to Government is not a 
political programme but a state of mind, and there is at present 
no reason why members of the Indian Legislatures should follow 
•one leader rather than another. Continuity of purpose and deve- 
lopment of policy are thus rendered impossible in practice, and 
therefore the replacement of mere opposition by carefully thought 
•out and practicable programmes of social, economic and political 
reforms and the formation of stable parties adhering each to its 
adopted programme, seem to be among the very first steps to be 
taken to import into Indian politics continuity of endeavour and 
the strength which comes from the pursuit of definite and practi- 
cable objectives. . 

But the record of the Indian Legislatures during the year reveals 
something more than these things, something dangerous which may 
yet check the growth of a healthy political spirit and sound poli- 
tical institutions in this country. Enough has already been said 
of the disastrous effects of Hindu-Mohammadan antagonism ion 
the social life of India, and here it is only necessary to refer to the 
^examples which have already been given in this chapter of its 
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effects ou Indian politics. If inter-comnixmal antagonism is to 
become a permanent feature of tlie Indian Legislatures it is difficult 
to avoid tbe conclusion that tbe public life of India will be 
poisoned for years to come, and the realisation of tbe hopes for her 
future which are held by both Uritons and Indians xvill have to be 
indefinitely deferred. This is a consummation which all sections 
of Indian political opinion must work to prevent and in this con- 
nection the small European party in the legislatvires .should be able 
to give valuable help. The use of parliamentary institutions might 
be said to be part of their spiritual make-up, and tlie people of 
India and their fellow members of the Legislative Bodies are 
entitled to look to their British friends and colleagues not only for 
example but for active help. Both example and help have been 
given in the past and the record of the British members of the 
Central and Provincial Legislatures is one that docs credit to them- 
selves'and to the political system which they inherited. There was 
a time when they were generally regarded as hardly more than an 
addition to the Government block but this belief is becoming a 
thing of the past. The work of such moji as Sir Campbell Bhodes 
in the first Assembly, and, later, of Sir Darcy Lindsay, Sir Walter 
Willson and Colonel Crawford, to mention only a few of the out- 
standing names in the Legislative Assembly, has shown that the 
European members can be relied upon to act with independence 
and decision. The speeches of their leaders show clearly how they 
identify themselves with the interests of the country of their adop- 
tion and it is possible that in helping ou the process of making the 
Indian Legislature into a united legislature of a united nation they 
will accomplish their most valuable and important work for India. 
In them both Hindus and Mohammadans can, and do, find impar- 
tial friends who arc willing and able to contribute something unique 
and valuable to Indian politics and Indian constitutional develop- 
ment. 



CHAPTER in. 

The State and the People. 

The increasing paternalism of the State is a feature of the life 
of every civilised country now-a-daya and India is no exception to 
the rule. In this chapter, therefore, an attempt will he made to 
narrate, necessarily in broad outline because of the complexity of 
the subject, those activities of the State which are directed towards 
increasing the moral, physical, and material welfare of the people 
of India. These activities express themselves not only in indus- 
trial and social legislation but in the operations of important gov- 
ernment departments, as those of Agriculture and Irrigation, and 
in the work of a number of medical and technical research bureaux 
as well as in certain quasi-governmental organisations for the im- 
pro%'ement of female and child welfare. Por the most part the 
activities to be described in this chapter will be those of the Gov- 
ernment of India, but for the sake of convenience the work of the 
Irrigation and Porest Departments will be included. These De- 
partments fall under the head of provincial subjects according to 
the division of functions between the Government of India and 
the provinces, which was made by the Devolution Buies under the 
Government of India Act of 1919. Their technical character and 
the fact that their operations extend over by far the greater part 
of India and also the circumstance that a certain control over 
them both is exercised directly by the Government of India make 
them fit subjects for inclusion in this chapter. The Co-operative 
movement is more appropriately dealt with in the chapter which 
treats of the work of the transferred departments of the Provincial 
Governments because it depends primarily for its vigour and suc- 
cess on the work of provincial agencies, unofficial and official, and 
because the very diverse conditions which are found in different 
parts of a vast country like India make impossible any description 
of a movement whose developments and activities are necessarily 
largely controlled by the local conditions in which it functions. 

Any account which purports to show the moral and material 
progress of a people within any specified period of time necessarily 
loses much of its force unless the state of the people at the begin- 
ning of the period in question is either known to the reader or can 
be presented to him. Here, however, we experience a serious draw- 
back in writing about India for it is peculiarly difficult to give 
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any reasonably succinct description of tbe general economic condi- 
tion of tbe Indian people, partly because of the extraordinarily 
varied circumstances of tbe great Indian sub-continent with its 
heterogeneous social and natural conditions, and also because econo- 
mic and statistical studies in India are still in their infancy. The 
paucity of material for a systematic survey of economic conditions 
in India is revealed in striking fashion in the report submitted in 
August 1925 by (the Economic Enquiry 'Committee, which Hvas 
formed under the presidency of Sir M. Visvesvaraya to examine 
the material at present available for framing an estimate of the 
economic condition of the various classes of the people of British 
India. The Committee found that many of the most elementary 
materials necessary for a satisfactory and adequate description of 
the economic condition of the Indian people were lacking. There 
were no statistics whichvmight help in estimating average income, 
crop production, wages, the cost of living and other cognate sub- 
jects. No estimate could be formed of the national wealth of India 
because practically all the necessary statistics were lacking. In 
different parts of India a number of economic investigations have 
been carried out by quasi-official agencies like the Board of Econo- 
mic Enquiry in the Punjab, or by universities, sometimes with 
official assistance, and the official Labour Office in Bombay has 
done much valuable work in connection with industrial and gene- 
ral economic conditions in the Bombay Presidency, but those en- 
gaged on these enquiries will be the first to admit that they are 
only touching the fringe of an economic survey of India. In spite 
of all this, however, there is not the least doubt that a good deal 
of material for such survey is available all over the country. The 
innumerable settlement reports which have been written since the 
establishment of British Eule in India, and the countless official 
notes and reports of all kinds must alone be a veritable mine of 
information. Only, all these require to be collated and examined 
by competent students of Economics prepared to give years of work 
to the task. The following pages therefore, do not pretend to be a 
review of Indian economic conditions, but are written merely to 
give readers, who know nothing of India at first hand, some sort of 
a background against which to view the facts and incidents pre- 
sented in the present and in other chapters of this report. 

Since any account of the conditions of the Indian people on the 
scale contemplated in this report must necessarily be in broad 
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generalization, individual remarks must not be applied too closely 
to any particular area or province of India. Tbe circumstances of 
the landowning agriculturists of the Punjab, Madras, and Bombay, 
differ in important respects from those of the tenant agriculturists 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, and the TTnited 
Provinces. The customs and traditions of Mohammadans differ 
from those of Hindus and statements which are true of conditions 
in those areas where rainfall is precarious are almost certain to be 
utterly untrue of the rich canal colonies of the Punjab. And it 
is not necessary to travel long distances in India in order to see 
such contrasts as these. In the Western Punjab, for example, in 
one district there can be found, within a few miles of each other, 
rich canal villages, hamlets out in the sandy Thai where a scanty 
crop is harvested when the year is good, and cultivators who terrace 
the arid slopes of the Salt Range and grow their starveling wheat 
among the stones. If this is true of one district of one province, 
it will be readily understood that conditions must change greatly 
between one part of India and another where the climate, soil, 
physical characteristics, and the people are all different. In short, 
the task of describing the general condition of the Indian people 
IS about as difficult as that of describing the general condition of 
the people of Europe. 

At present no good purpose would be served by trying to write 
with any precision on the subject of the standard of living of the 
Indian working classes, whether industrial or agricultural. There 
are so many different standards of living in Jndia, and data, even 
where they are available, are so partial and scanty that any discus- 
sion which claimed precision would be misleading. Further such 
a discussion would inevitably provoke comparisons with the stand- 
ards of living in western countries, comparisons which would be 
useless since the conditions and standards of the west cannot be 
transferred bodily to a milieu so utterly alien as India. If it is 
said that a skilled workman in a Bombay Cotton textile factory 
gets a monthly wage of between £3 and £5 sterling, the conclusion 
is likely to be drawn that he is being very badly sweated. But 
when it is realised that the monthly rent which he pays for his 
quarter’s is probably something between 6 and 10 shillings it will be 
seen that his wages are more adequate for his support than might 
at first be imagined. The actual proportion of his pay which the 
Indian industrial worker spends on food, clothing, housing and 
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sc on are mucli the same us those spent by his confreres in England 
and other western countries. In the Madras and Bombay presi- 
dencies wage censuses have been taken in certain ind\istries and 
from these it appears that wages have increased during the past 
decade, substantially in the Bombay industries and to some extent 
in M.idras, whilst in the latter there has been at any rate some 
improvement. As we have already seen there was a slight ten- 
dency towards a drop in prices during the year hut the price level 
in Bomba}* has for some time remained steady at about 15G as 
compared with 1914. Also, the stabilisation of the rupee at Is. Gd. 
has prevented an unjustifiable reduction in real wages. 

The housing of industrial labour is another matter on which 
it would he improper to speak in the ahsouco of sufficient data, hut 
the one roomed tenement appears to bo the normal working class 
accommodation in industrial areas, whilst the higher skilled workers 
and cderical employees live as a rule in tenements of two and .some- 
times more rooms. Much of the working class accommodation 
lacks sufficient ventilation and sanitary and water arrangements 
in numerous instances leave a great deal to bo desired. Those con- 
ditions are not likely to bo improved until tlio working classes them- 
selves bring pressure to bear upon municipalities and landlords. At 
present, they acquiesce, to say the least, in their unsatisfactory 
housing arrangements, and, to give only one illustration of this, 
anybody who comes into Bombay by train cannot help being pain- 
fully impressed by the treatment to which many of the workmen’s 
lodgings which back on to the railway lino have been subjected by 
their tenants. Ventilation is stopped up, filthy, mouldering sheets 
of sacking arc hung over doorways and windows, and romoveable 
insanitary matter is accumulated in rooms and on verandahs. 
Landlords and the members of municipalities share with most of 
their fellows the common human predilection for letting sleeping 
dogs lie, and until those who suffer from unsatisfactory housing 
undertake to help themselves, the scandals which the working class 
quarters of some industrial areas undeniably present will continue 
to exi.st. But it should not bo forgotten that many employees of 
labour and .some municipalities have taken up tlio housing question 
in earnest and have provided workmen’s dwellings to which no 
exception can bo taken. 

India is a predominantly agricultural country with an increas- 
ing population and growing industries. The total population of 
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^tlie country, according to tlie census of 1921, .was 318,942,000 as 
•compared witli 315,156,000 in 1911. This population is unevenly 
•distributed between the towns and the rural areas. Only 9-5 per 
•cent, of the population in India are found in towns as compared 
with 78 per cent, in England and Wales, 51 per cent, in the United 
^States of America, 42-2 per cent, in Prance, and 45-6 per cent, in 
'Germany. This uneven distribution shows that India is still a. 
mainly agricultural country with over 72 per cent, of her popula- 
tion dependent on agriculture, 11-2 per cent, on industries, 5-6 
per cent, on trade and 1-6 per cent, on transport, while the rest of 
the people depend on the various professions, liberal arts, domestic 
-services, public administration and so on. The next census, which 
will be taken in 1931, will, no doubt, give us further idformation 
■•about the drift into the towns which is now talcing place. Slight 
ns the percentage of town dwellers is to the total population of 
India, it is one which is on the increase and has grown steadily 
•during the past three decades. Between 1892 and 1925 the number 
of factories in this country rose from about 650 to somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of 7,000, and the average daily number of operatives 
■employed in them increased from less than one-third of a million 
to about a million and a half during the same period. This drift 
nway from the country-side into the towns, is, therefore, a factor 
■of growing importance in the economic life of India and one which 
will produce reactions on the economic conditions of rural life in 
this country. There is another way in which the industrialisation 
•of India will affect her agricultural classes. The benefits which 
ore conferred upon the agricultural classes of a country by the rise 
of populous industrial towns with their effective demand for agri- 
oultural products need not be expounded here. In a later chapter 
we shall see that practically 9/lOths of India’s exports are in the 
form of agricultural produce. But these exports represent less 
than 10 per cent, of her total production and all the rest is con- 
sumed inside her own boundaries. One result, therefore, of the 
igrowth of India’s industries should be less congestion of .population 
•on the land, and bigger and richer internal markets for her agri- 
icultural produce. 

A vision of the physical India is broadly as follows. South of 
the mighty mass of the Himalayas lies the wide stretch of the 
Punjab and the Ganges valley, an immense expanse of plains, rising 
3iere and there into low hills and broken ground, stretching for 
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liundreds of miles in all directions. Supporting vast forests, lieavy 
cultivation, and a teeming population in tlio east and south-east,, 
tlio fertility of its soil passes through various gradations into the- 
barrenness of the deserts of its western and south-western parts. 
South of the great plains is the peninsula proper of India, an 
ancient geological formation, much broken by mountain ranges and 
.studded with deserts and barren places. This is the part of India 
which )iold.s by far the greater bulk of her coal and other mineral 
wealth. The industrial potentialities of areas like the Chhcta 
Nagpur divi.sion of Bihar and Oris.sa, where are to be found somo- 
of the richest iron ore deposits in the world, are enormous. 

Outside Bombay, Calcutta and iladras there are hardly eight 
cities with more than a quarter of a million iuhabitauts throughout 
the length and breadth of all India. Cities with a population of 
100,000 and upwards number thirty. There are about 2,200 towns 
Avith populations of between 5,000 and 100,000, whilst the number 
of villages is probably not far short of three quarters of a million. 
It is in this vast number of villages — some of them almost of tho 
dimensions of a .small market town, others tiny hamlets of half a 
dozen huts — that tho vast majority of tho Indian people live. In 
very many of them conditions of life are of primaeval simplicity. 
Even excluding village.s on tho mountainous and forest clad con- 
iines of India there are places from which a visit to a doctor would 
entail a journey of several days, where tliero is no road more pre- 
tentious than a foot-path through tho tields, and whore no educated 
person has over lived. To such places as these new ideas can 
hardly penetrate, aud agricultural proce.sscs, social and religious 
customs, and .superstitious that arc almost as old as tho race still 
exist in full vigour, Eveu iu tho bigger and less remote villages 
conditions arc’sometimes not much better, for thoru is tho same lack 
of contact with progressive ideas, tho same lack of educated leader- 
ship, the same survival of uneconomic proce.sscs aud customs. The- 
use of macliinory iu farming- operations is kept down to the very 
minimum, and all power required is supplied by tho work of men 
and animals, tho latter frequently underfed, undersized, and all 
but useless. Tlioro is au immense waste of human time and labour 
caused by this lack of all hut tlm most primitive and iiuHsponsablo 
agricultural implements, a waste which reacts iu many more ways- 
than these Avhich are immediately obvious. Again, India supports 
large numbers of diseased and U8ele.SH cattle which may not bee 
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slaughtered or otherwise suitably dealt with because of religious 
objections, and yet the annual cost to India of supporting this vast 
multitude must be enormous. Still, his cattle are the Indian agri- 
culturist’s wealth, and if he lose§ them, he frequently loses also 
his economic independence and much of his hope for the future. 
Later in this chapter we shall see how the cattle problem is being 
tackled by the Government. 

The life of the average Indian agriculturist tends to revolve in 
a vicious circle. After generations of arrested progress he has fre- 
quently lost even the desire for improvement and in any case his 
poverty makes it impossible for him to grapple with his circum- 
stances. He has not the knowledge and the education to make the 
very best of his resources, and custom holds him in an iron grip. 
He will borrow from the money-lender at ruinous interest to per- 
form the various ceremonies demanded by religion or social custom, 
some of them, like funeral ceremonies, occurring all the oftener 
by reason of the insanitary condition of his surroundings, the lack 
of available medical assistance, and, often, his poor stamina. 
Endemic sicknesses, like malaria and hookworm, the incidence of 
which could be greatly reduced if only the villagers had the know- 
ledge and the will to apply themselves to the task, weaken him 
and affect his work in the fields and, consequently, lessen the returns 
from his labour. 

Eortunately, one of the grimmest of the spectres, which formerly 
dogged the Indian agriculturist’s footsteps, has now been laid. 
Famine is no longer the dread menace which it used to be — the 
railways, canals, and the greater ubiquity and resources generally 
of the Indian Government have seen to that. A hundred years 
ago, in one place famine conditions could prevail, whilst in another, 
which is now only a few hours’ journey away by rail, food might 
be plentiful and cheap. Thus we read that in 1823 the price of 
grain at Poona was as high as 64 to 70 shillings a quarter, whilst 
at Khandesh it was only from 6 to. 8 shillings a quarter, but, owing 
to the incidence of the rainy season and the want of roadsi grain 
could not be taken from Khandesh to Poona. Even the well-marked 
areas of constant drought are now secure against famine by reason 
of the extension of well and canal irrigation and facilities for the 
use of river-bed moisture. But fodder for the cattle will fail in 
dry seasons, and, since his cattle are the corner-stone of his wealth 
and welfare, the agriculturist faces ruin, or at any rate grievous 
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loss and possibly permanent pecuniary embarrassment if be loses 
them. Not the least of tbe many benefits wbicb tbo Agricultural 
Department bas conferred on India is its work on tbe production 
and storage of cattle fodder. 

It is impossible to say wbat is tbe size of tbe average bolding of 
tbe Indian agriculturist. Information is available over small areas 
as tbe result of particular enquiries, but tbe average size of a bolding 
for tbe whole of a province, let alone for tbe Avbole of India, can- 
not be stated. But it seems certain that a five acre bolding is q\iite 
a respectable one, and many, of course, are much smaller than tbis. 
Indian agriculture, then, is to a very large extent a system of 
•petite eulture and in general tbis is not helped out by tbe existence 
of cottage industries. Tbe village carpenters, weavers, jpotters, 
leather workers and so on, are menials not of the agriculturist class. 
Where villages are in the neighbourhood of towns or military can- 
tonments their inhabitants can often eJce out their resources bv 
going out to work during tbe slack seasons in tbe agricultural year,- 
but tbe number of agriculturists affected in tbis way is only a small 
proportion of tbe whole. Most of them depend on their land and 
their land alone for their living. It is possible to say only a little 
of value about agricultural wages, for no more than partial surveys, 
to be referred to later, have been undertaken, and, all over India, 
agricultural wages are paid largely in kind. But that great num- 
bers of agricultural labourers and village menials live on tbe very 
margin of subsistence is certain. 

Even from tbis brief survey of tbe state of the great mass of tbe 
agricultural population of India, it can be seen bow very wide and 
deep the roots of their poverty are stnick, and wbat great and 
varied efforts are necessary to remove them. As in every other 
country, efforts to improve tbe economic or other conditions of a 
whole section of a people cannot be made entirely by the State. 
Some of them, and these are the most valuable and fruitful, can only 
be made by tbe people themselves. At tbis point tbe student is 
inevitably reminded of tbe co-operative movement; for, altbouo-b 
tbis is giiided generally by government officials in each province its 
activities are largely made up of tbe work of numbers of private 
persons and its task begins where that of tbe State leaves off. The 
State can bring into existence and guarantee certain conditions 
of living, but the more effectively it does so and the wider the in- 
terest wbicb it takes in tbe welfare of its subjects, the greater' is 
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tlie danger that tlie latter’s initiative and otlier valuable moral 
'qualities ■will tend to atrophy. The very reverse is true of the co- 
operative movement, every detail of wkicb is calculated to implant 
and foster just those qualities of self-help and thrift which are 
most valuable. The progress of the movement will be described in 
some detail in a later chapter and here it is only necessary to take 
note of it as one element in the . great process of improvement in 
the lot of the agricultural population of India which is now going 
on. Further, the impending developments in the Indian banking 
•system are of immense interest and importance to the co-operative 
movement. A brief mention of the^way in which these develop- 
ments can affect the movement was made in the first chapter, and 
in chapter V, which deals with Finance, we shall see that the pro- 
jected Gold-Standard and Reserve Bank Bill contains certain pro- 
visions calculated to fortify and invigorate the vitally important 
financial side of the movement. But apart from this, the Govern- 
ment of India take a direct and practical interest in the co-opera- 
tive movement in spite of the fact that the latter is an entirely 
provincial subject. Clearly it has certain sides in which concerted 
aSort and joint deliberations can be of great value, and it is here 
that the Government of India can help and has helped. During 
'the year under review, at the request of the Government of Bombay 
the ninth Conference of the Registrars of Co-operative Societies in 
India was opened at Bombay in January 1926 by His Excellency 
Sir Leslie Wilson, the Governor of the Presidency. This was the 
first All-India Conference held after the reforms — the last one 
having been held in 1918. Although the subject of Co-operative 
Societies has now become a Provincial transferred subject under 
the Government of India Act, 1919, and the movement has not 
progressed on uniform lines in the various provinces, there are still 
several important matters of principle, as well as practice, which 
can be most usefully discussed in an All-India Conference of official 
experts assisted by non-official co-operators. Such a conference 
provides an opportunity for interchange of ideas and discussion 
of problems of considerable importance to the movement as a whole. 
The development of Land Mortgage Banks, the organization of Con- 
sumers’ Societies, popularly known as ‘ Co-operative Stores,’ the 
co-ordination between the Departments of Co-operation, Agricul- 
ture, and Industries, and relations with the Imperial Bank of India 
were some, of the important subjects discussed at the Conference. 
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It was decided to hold the next All-India Conference at Simla in 
1928. It is believed that such interchange of ideas and discussions 
will be of great practical use to the Hegistrars and their non-official 
helpers, as well as to the Governments of the various provinces 
The influence of State activities on the welfare of the agricul- 
tural population of India is seen most clearly and directly in the 
work of the Irrigation, Agriculture, and Eorest Departments, to- 
which a great part of this chapter will be devoted. The import- 
ance of these departments to India’s well-being can hardly be exag- 
gerated. The irrigation works in this country are, of course, the- 
most famous in the whole world; the value of the Indian Agricul- 
tural Department devoted to research and the spread of agricul- 
tural education will be easily realised, but to enable the general 
reader to understand the part played by the forests of India in her 
political economy some explanation is necessary. Eorests are Agri- 
culture’s foster-mother, for they, as is well-known, exercise a marked 
influence on climate and rainfall. They hold together the fertile- 
surface soil; they store water and dole it out gradually, thus pre- 
venting disastrous floods and the formation of ravines ; by checking 
erosion they prevent good soil from being washed into the rivers,, 
and carried away to waste. Eorests also directly increase the fer- 
tility of the land, being capable of forming rich vegetable mould’ 
even from mineral soils. Einally, in India, forests are a valuable- 
asset in times of scarcity or famine, for they yield vast quantities- 
of fodder and provide edible fruits and roots of which the poor 
readily avail themselves. Advantage of the visit of the Hoyal 
Agricultural Commission has been taken by forest officers to lay 
stress on the immense benefits that forestry can bestow on the pea- 
sant by providing him with wood fuel so that cow-dung may be 
used as manure. Small plantations properly established and cared 
for should be scattered in suitable places all over the plains of 
India to provide timber for houses and agricultural pui'poses as well 
as for fuel. The neglect of her forests in times past has exposed 
India to many penalties. The dense forests once situated in the 
Gangetic plain have now very largely disappeared, the land once 
occupied by trees being either cultivated or standing as a deserted 
tract with ever expanding ravines. Every province in India can 
show examples of the havoc done by deforestation. In the Punjab, 
on all sides may be seen low barren hills and ravines pouring forth 
sand to encroach on good arable soil. Manure, particularly cpw- 
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diiBg, whicE should enrich the land, is used as fuel, a practice 
which has far-reaching economic effects. The process of defore- 
station has probably continued for many centuries, but its serious 
effects seem to have become for the first time apparent, when, under 
the stabilised conditions of British rule, the population of India 
greatly increased. New demands for timber and fuel, and the ex- 
tension of tillage caused a fierce onslaught upon the forest areas. 
Fortunately the danger was perceived before it was too late and 
forest conservation has now been applied systematically for more 
than half a century. In earlier years the task was beset with great 
difficulties, for the Forest Department was compelled to discharge 
the unpopular duty of protecting the heritage of nature from the 
thoughtlessness of mankind. The close connection of forests with 
the well-being of the people, and the dependence of Indian agri- 
culturists upon the forests in their vicinity, naturally operate to 
■prevent the broad national aspects of forest conservation from being 
generally appreciated at their true value. Yet, were the Himalayas 
deforested there could be no perennial canals on which the life of 
the Punjab and the United Provinces now so largely depends. 

Restrictions upon the grazing of cattle, the felling of trees, 
and the lighting of fires, so necessary for the conservation of India’s 
forest wealth, are frequently resented by those classes of the popu- 
lation whose activities are thereby restrained and from time to 
time the resulting friction between the Forest Departments and 
certain sections of the general public has led to agitation of various 
kinds. ' In several provinces public opinion is being enlisted in sup- 
port of the policy of the Forest Department by the constitution 
of committees, whose task it is to explain and justify the measures 
recommended by forestry experts. Many of the smaller reserves, 
which are chiefly valuable for the grazing which they supply to 
local cattle, have been handed over to village Punchayats for 
management. It is to be hoped that with the gradual education of 
public opinion on the subject of forests, the task of the authorities 
may be simplified; for nothing could be moi'e disastrous to India’s 
natural resources than the sacrifice of the future development of 
her forests to the immediate interests of the present generation. 
Even now, no fewer than 12 million animals graze in Government 
forests at nominal fees varying from 2 annas to Rs. 2 per annum. 
Moreover, it is estimated that the total value of rights and conces- 
sions enjoyed by villagers every year from the administered forests 
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amounts to nearly one million sterling. Eights so extensive, unless 
carefully controlled and scientifically regulated, are capable of in- 
flicting severe damage upon the forest resources of the country and 
Mr. A. Eodger, the Inspector General of Forests and President of 
the. Forest Eesearch Institute at Dehra Dim, has spoken of the 
“ terrible damage caused in India by excessive grazing.” 

Inspite of the hindrances which it encounters from the un- 
willingness of the public to co-operate with it and of the drawbacks 
inseparable from a restricted staff, the Forest Department manages 
to return an appreciable net profit to the Government of India. 
In 1924-25 this profit was approximately Es. 24 crores, a very gra- 
tifying result when it is remembered that in neither the United 
States nor Canada are the State forests paying concerns. There is 
no reason to doubt that the Indian forests will become increasingly 
profitable to the Indian Government as improvements in methods 
of transportation in silvicultural research and other technical 
matters are effected and as the work now being carried on in the 
Forest Eesearch Institute at Dehra Dun is enlarged. The follow- 
ing account of the work of the Institute is taken from an article 
in the Empire Forestry Journal contributed by Mr. A. Eodger. 

Since about the year 1900 it has been realised that the proper 
development and utilization of the forests of India must depend 
on expert and scientific guidance which can only be obtained through 
a properly organised research institute. The first research officer 
to be appointed was a Forest Zoologist, who began work on insect 
pests in 1900. In 1900-07 a Silviculturist, an Economist, a Bota- 
nist and a Chemist were appointed. The Forest Zoologist started 
work directly under the Inspector General of Forests, but the con- 
trol of research finally devolved on the Director of the Forest School 
at Dehra Dun, who became the President of the Forest Eesearch 
Institute and College. 

It may be noted here that the area of the forests in connection 
with which the Eesearch Institute works is 100,000,000 acres, in- 
deed more, because Indian States have also large forests in addition 
to the above area. This area is no less than one quarter of the 
area of British India, and the gross revenue realised from the 
forests in the year 1924-25 was Es. 5'07 crores. In the year 1912-13 
the gross revenue was Es. 3'22 crores. This all but doubling of 
the gross revenue in 11 years may fairly be ascribed in part to the 
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work done in forest researcli in India since 1906., Tliis research' 
is principally economic, but a great deal of work lias also been done 
by the silvicultural and chemical branches of the Research Institute, 
and the results of this have already been apparent. In the 
botanical and entomological branches it is naturally much more 
difficult to make visible and measurable progress within a short 
period of years. 

Silvicultural research has helped largely by developing the 
scientific side of tree growing and by introducing more correct 'me- 
thods of estimating the correct yield from a forest. In a number 
of cases the volume of timber annually removed from an area was 
too small and it has been found that the forests can really yield 
more timber and can be worked profitably under a shorter rotation. 
But it must be remembered that by far the greater part of the 
silvicultural experimental work is not nearly complete and will 
not be really useful for some years to come. 'When we know how 
all our best forests should be worked, the increase in revenue from 
them is bound to be very large. 

Turning to economic research we see that this branch at Dehra 
Dun has developed more than any other during the last ten years. 
To give only one example, the important subject of lac pro- 
pagation has received much attention and many new facts about 
it have been observed and recorded. The methods of sowing and 
harvesting lac have been much improved, and the area under lac 
has been largely extended. This valuable product provides a very 
large annual revenue to the department and the value of lac export- 
ed last year was Es. 7-55 crores. India provides practically all the 
shellac in the world. Regarding timber, a great deal of informa- 
tion has been collected about the qualities of the more important 
timbers available all over the Indian Empire and these have been 
recorded and published. During the last few years several sections 
of the economic branch have been established which submit all the 
important timbers to every conceivable kind of test. In addition, 
other products are being investigated on a large scale. 

The important subject of wood Technology has been the subject 
of study for some years at the Research Institute and valuable 
results have been obtained. Timber Testing also has been carried 
on a large scale at Dehra Dun with the object of establishing, the 
relative strengths of well-known and unknown Indian woods and 
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also their rehitive strengths as compared with well-known foreign 
timbers. In this way a mass of reliable data, constantly growing 
in value, is being collected with the object of determining the suita- 
bility of Indian woods for specific uses, such as for beams, sleepers, 
bridge parts and other common uses. Jfearly a dozen complete 
electrically fitted testing machines have been installed at Dehra 
Dun and it is doubtful whether a more complete testing shop exists 
anywhere. The Expert-in-charge of the Timber Seasoning section 
has done a great deal of valuable work on the seasoning of timbers 
by air and b}' the Tienuuin and Sturlevaut processes. His task is 
to show how timber may increase its value by careful and scientific 
seasoning. Many timbers, even perishable soft woods, can be turned 
out in excellent form if properly treated. In one case a soft peri- 
simble timber, which, untreated, speedily becomes rotted by fungus 
in a damp climate, has been turned out as an excellent white box- 
wood. Hand in hand with seasoning goes preservation. Besides 
the climate, timber has other deadly enemies in India, such as 
whitc-ants, fungus and wood-boring beetles and larvae. The task 
of the preservation expert is to find out how timber can best bo 
treated with creosote, crude earth-oil and other preservatives so 
that it may bo as durable as it is mecbanically strong. There are 
a number of Indian timbers which last for many years in the open 
in their natural state, such as sal, teak, pyiiigado and deodar, but 
there are many which are mechanically strong but do not contain 
any natural oil or rcsiu which will protect them against destructive 
agencies. "Wnicn these arc properly treated they can bo used in the 
same w.ay as the others, for example, as railway sleepers. Sleepers 
have been the subject of many investigations at Dehra Dun, and 
knowledge of the best methods of treatment has been increased. 
The institute is also going thoroughly into tho question of tho minor 
fore.st products of India. In addition to lac, which has already 
been mentioned, tho many bamboos, canes, fodder plants, resins, 
oils, gums, dye-stuffs, drugs aud so on, need to bo developed. As 
the President of the Instituto .says, few forest species can bo found 
which yield nothing of use to mau, and as Burma alone has about 
iJ,0(J0 woody pluuts and bamboos, tho extent of tho field open to 
investigation is easily imagined. Tho Institute can now teach 
paper pulp manufacturers how to treat tho dilTerout kinds of bam- 
boos in tho best and most economical manner, and when tho price 
of pulp becomes favourable, there should bo great wealth in tho 
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enormous bamboo forests of India and Burma. In silviculture 
some exceptionally valuable work bas been done. Transplanting 
experiments with seedlings under various conditions bave been 
carried out and mucb research on regeneration, particularly tbe 
difficult subject of sal regeneration, bas been done. Tbe Entomo- 
logical branch of tbe Debra Dun Institute was the first to show that 
tbe large scale control of a forest insect in India could be a profi- 
table operation. A serious investigation into defoliators of teak 
bas been carried out in Madras and 24,000 insects bave been bred 
out. Tbe Chemical branch bas of recent years confined its research 
principally to essential oils in which mucb work of prime import- 
ance bas been accomplished. A scheme for the investigation of 
foreign markets for Indian timbers initiated by tbe Government 
of Madras bas been sanctioned and tbe Government of India bave 
appointed Mr. 0. S. Martin, late Chief Eorest Engineer in Madras, 
to undertake tbe work which be bad already begun. 

Turning now to irrigation we may note that Government irri- 
gation works in India comprise both tanks and canals. Tbe former 
are generally small affairs which derive their importance from their 
vast numbers. In Madras alone there are over 35,000 petty irri- 
gation works serving from 2i to 3 million acres. But tbe tanks, 
of course, are entirely over-shadowed by tbe canals which are tbe 
glory of tbe Indian Irrigation System. Canals are of two kinds, 
tbe first of which draw their supplies from perennial rivers, whilst 
tbe second depend upon water stored in artificial reservoirs. Tbe 
former are mainly found in connection with rivers rising in tbe 
Himalayas where tbe snoAV acts as an inexhaustible source of supply 
during tbe dry months of tbe year. Tbe latter are principally 
associated with tbe rivers rising in tbe Peninsula proper, where no 
such natural storage is available. Storage works are situated 
mainly in tbe Madras Presidency, tbe Deccan, tbe Central Pro- 
vinces, and in Bundelkband. They range in size from small 
earthen embankments to enormous dams such as that now under 
construction in tbe Madras Presidency, capable of impounding over 
90,000 million cubic feet of water. Canals which draw their sup- 
plies from perennial rivers may again be divided into perennial 
and inundation canals. Tbe former are provided with beadworks, 
which enable water to be drawn from a river, irrespective of its 
natural level, some obstruction being placed in tbe bed so that tbe 
water may reach tbe height required to secure admission to tbe 
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canal. Witliiu this class fall the great perennial systems of the 
Punjab and the United Provinces. Inundation .canals have no 
such means of control, and water only finds its way into them when 
the natural level of the river readies the necessaiy height. The 
most important inundation canals in India are those of Sind; 
indeed, upon them depends the whole irrigation of the Province 
at present; but they also exist in the Punjab, drawing their sup- 
plies from the Indus and its tributaries. 

During the year 1925-26 the total area under irrigation, exclud- 
ing Indian States, amounted to 28-1 million acres. This repre- 
sented 12-9 per cent, of the entire cropped area of the country, and 
was slightly below the record area of 28^ million acres irrigated 
in 1922-23. The total length of main and branch canals and dis- 
tributaries in operation amounted to about 6T,000 miles ; while the 
estimated value of the crops supplied with water from Government 
works was Es. 145 crores. The area irrigated was largest in the 
Punjab where 10-4 million acres were irrigated during the year. 
In addition 679,000 acres were irrigated from channels, which 
although drawing their supplies from British canals, lie wholly in 
the Indian States. Next among the Indian Provinces came the 
Madras Presidency, with an area of 7-4 million acres; followed by 
Sind with 3'3 million acres, and the United Provinces with 2’8 mil- 
lion acres. The total capital outlay on irrigation and navigation 
works, including works under construction, amounted at the end of 
the year 1925-26 to Es. 99‘84 crores. The gross revenue was Es. 
11-46 crores, and the working' expenses Es. 4’06 crores. The not 
return on capital is therefore 7'41 per cent. In the first year of 
this century the irrigated area of India was 19;j^ million acres. By 
1922 it had risen to over 28 million acres and after the various 
projects now under construction are in full working order the total 
area under indgation will, it is estimated, be nearly 40 million 
acres. When it is mentioned that the total cropped area in India 
is over 217 million acres, the part played by irrigation in India’s 
welfare needs no further exposition. 

The more important of the new projects under construction may 
now bo described. The greatest of these is the Sukkur Barrage in 
Sind. Its object is to give an assured supply to, and extend the 
irrigation now provided by the numerous inundation canals in Sind, 
which draw their water from the Indus. This will be achieved by 
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’tke construction of a barrage nearly a mile long between abut- 
ments across the Indus, and it will be by far tbe biggest work of 
its kind yet built. Erom above tbe barrage seven canals, wbicb 
with tbeir branches will total nearly 1,600 miles — ^whilst tbe total 
length of tbe distributaries will be about 3,700 miles — ^will take off, 
irrigating over 5 million acres. Of this area 2 million comprise 
■existing inundation irrigation to wbicb an assured supply will be 
■given, but tbe remainder is at present entirely uncultivated. Tbe 
•cost of tbe scheme will be about ^12 millions. Steady progress 
was made on this scheme during tbe year 1925-26. A good deal of 
Work was done on contour surveying, designing of canals and so on, 
•and in addition a vast amount of excavation work was accomplished. 

Second only in importance to tbe Sukkur Barrage Scheme is 
the Sutlej valley project in tbe Punjab. There are on either bank 
*of tbe Sutlej, in British territory on tbe north, and in Babawalpur 
territory on tbe south, a long series of inundation canals, wbicb 
draw tbeir supply from tbe river whenever tbe water is high enough 
to permit it. These canals are liable to all tbe drawbacks of irri- 
gation by inundation. There are no weirs at tbeir beads, and, in 
'many cases, no means of controlling tbe volume of •water entering 
them. Consequently while tbe water supply is assured during tbe 
monsoon months of a normal year, it is liable to serious fluctuations 
■according to tbe seasonal conditions. In a year of inferior rainfall, 
little water enters tbe canals ; in a year of heavy rainfall, they are 
liable to grave damage by floods. 

It is. to remedy this state of affairs that tbe Sutlej Valley project 
has been framed. This will afford tbe existing canals an assured 
and controlled supply from April to October; it will enable tbeir 
scope to be extended so as to embrace tbe whole low-lying area in tbe 
river valley; it will afford perennial- irrigation to the uplands on 
both banks, wbicb are at present entirely unirrigated, and, owing 
to tbe low rainfall, waste. Tbe project consists of four weirs, three 
•on tbe Sutlej, and one on tbe combined Sutlej and Cbenab, with ten 
main canals taking off from above them. This multiplicity of canals 
and weirs seems a peculiar feature of tbe scheme, until it is realised 
that tbe project consists of four interconnected systems, each of the 
first magnitude. The canals are designed to utilise 48,500 cusecs 
•during tbe hot weather and tbe monsoon, and 7,000 cusecs during 
■the cold weather. Over 5 million acres will be irrigated, of wbicb 
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2 million will be in tbe Punjab, 2-8 million in Babawalpur, and 
0*34 million in Bikanir. Tbe real value of tbe project will be appre- 
ciated from tbe statement tbat, as a result of it, 3J million acres will 
become available for cultivation. 

In March 1925, tbe Secretary of State sanctioned tbe Cauvery 
Eeservoir Project in the Madras Pi-esidency, tbe estimated cost of 
wbicb amounts to £4 millions. Tbe project bas been framed with 
two main objects in view. Tbe first is to improve tbe existing 
fluctuating water supplies for tbe Cauvery delta irrigation of over a 
million acres; tbe second is to extend irrigation to a new area of 
301,000 acres, wbicb will, it is estimated, add 150,000 tons of rice 
to tbe food supply of tbe country. Tbe scbeme provides for a large 
dam at Mctur on tbe Cauvery to store over 90,000 million cubic 
feet of water, and for a canal nearly 88 miles long with a connected 
distributary system. Good progress was made during tbe year 1925- 
26 with tbe preliminary work of this important project. Buildings 
for tbe staffs of all grades bave been erected, a road 3T miles long 
bas been metalled and bridged almost tbrougbout, and after exten-. 
sive survey in tbe light of the expex'ienco gained after tbe heavy 
floods of 1924, a new site for tbe dam bas been chosen one mile up-v 
stream from tbe sanctioned site. Tbe programme for tbe execution 
of this project bas been accelerated, and three more canal divisions 
bave accordingly been constituted. 

Among other irrigation projects wbicb deserve notice, we may 
mention those wbicb are now being carried out in tbe Deccan. Tbe 
Bbandardara dam, wbicb is tbe highest in India, bas just been com- 
pleted, and the Lloyd dam, wbicb is the largest mass of masonry in 
the world, is nearing completion. Irrigation from the great lakes 
formed by these dams is rapidly being developed in tbe valleys be- 
low them, tbe Bbandardara dam supplying tbe Pravara Canals and 
tbe Lloyd dam supplying the large Nira Canals system. Irrigation 
in the Pravara area has grown very rapidly, and lands on these 
canals are now covered with valuable sugarcane crops where before 
hardly any crops could be grown. The Nira Valley Project, con- 
sisting of tbe new Hira Eight Bank Canal and extension of the Hira 
left Bank Canal, will, when completed, command a total culturablo 
area of about 675 ,000 acres, and this scheme will then bo the ]argo.st 
in the Deccan. The completion of the great storage works at Bban- 
dardara and at Bbatgar will allow a considerable extension of the 
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total irrigable area, and, -when fully developed, tbe present major 
in-igation schemes in the Deccan will be capable of irrigating over 
450,000 acres annually. Almost every other province has irriga- 
tion projects in preparation, and those which are likely to be com- 
pleted within a reasonable time will, it is estimated, add over 6 
million acres to the irrigated area, whilst by the time the projects 
now under construction are in full working order, a total of 4D 
million acres under irrigation is expected. When allowance is made 
for the natural expansion of existing schemes, an ultimate area of 
50 million acres under irrigation is not improbable. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that irrigation in India 
does not end with her canals. Wells are and always will be a vital 
factor in Indian irrigation. Here, too, the Government takes an 
active interest, which is continually increasing. An area of ap- 
proximately 48 million acres is irrigated in India, a large part of 
which is commanded by wells. The improvement of their efficiency 
by subartesian bores and the installation of power pumping plants 
form one of the principal features of the programme of the engineer- 
ing sections of the Agricultural Department. During the short 
period of its existence, the department has been instrumental in 
increasing the capacity of thousands of existing wells and in dig- 
ging or sinking an equally large number of new ones. In 1925-26 
the number of wells bored by Government was 1,834, of which 1,337 
were successful. The number bored in the preceding year .was 1,879 
of which 1,293 were successful. There is great scope for the con- 
stitution of power pumps for water lifts driven by bullocks or man 
power. Some progress in this direction has been made, but the 
plant will require to be standardized, and capital, or at least credit, 
provided before this method of lifting water is adopted on a large 
scale. 

In our discussion of the work of the Indian Eorest Department, 
we saw something of human activity displaying itself on the fringe 
of great natural processes. With Irrigation, we saw the gift of 
nature being diverted by human ingenuity to the service of man- 
kind. In studying the operations of the Agricultural Department 
we see, as it were, the third link in the chain which binds together 
human welfare and nature. The success of agriculture in India 
depends as elsewhere on supplies of water in due season. Over a 
vast and increasing area of India, the water is being supplied by 
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tlie canals, and tlie Indian forests lielp to guarantee tlio supplies of 
water for the canal engineer to use. 

The post of Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India and 
Director of the Agricultural Eesearch Institute, Pusa, was held, 
until 2nd March 192G, by Dr. Clouston, C.I.E., who, on being 
placed on special duty as Liaison Officer between the Eoyal Com- 
mission on Agriculture and the Government of India and the local 
Governments, handed over to Dr. "VT. H. Harrison. Since October 
192G, Dr. Clouston has been carrying on the duties of Liaison Officer 
in addition to those of Agricultural Adviser. 

In view of the provincialisation of the Indian Agricultural Ser- 
vice recruitment to it has ceased and the provinces have been loft 
to constitute their own superior Provincial Agricultural Services. 
Indians were appointed to the three specialist posts of Agronomist, 
Physical Chemist, and Second Cane-breeding Officer in the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture during the year under review. 

The eighth General Assembly of the International Institute of 
Agriculture was held at Eome in April, 192G, and the Government 
of India as an adhering State sent two representatives to it. The 
resolutions passed at the Assembly have been considered and action 
taken where necessary. 

His Majesty the King-Emperor appointed during the year a 
Eoyal Commission “ to examine and report on the present condi- 
tions of Agriculture and rural economy in British India and to make 
recommendations for the improvement of agriculture and the pro- 
motion of the welfare and prospei-ity of the rural population. The 
commission is to investigate in particular: — 

(o) the measures now being taken for the promotion of agri- 
cultural and veteri}iary research, experiment, demons- 
tration and education, for the compilation of agricultural 
statistics, for the introduction of new and better crops 
and for improvement in agricultural practice, dairy 
farming and the breeding of stock; 

(&) the existing methods of transport and marketing of agri- 
cultural produce and stock; 

(c) the methods by which agricultural operations aro financed 
and credit afforded to agriculturists; 
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suitable for boys who have received a general education up to the 
ago of about 13. lu some provinces vocational schools have been 
opened. There are six such scliools in Bombay which initiated the 
experiment, two in Madras, and one each in Bengal, the United 
Provinces and the Central Provinces. A more recent attempt at 
agricultural education is the introduction of agriculture as an op- 
tional subject in the ordinary vernacular or anglo-vernacular middle 
schools of the Education Department, the Agricultural Department 
only assisting in the way of training school teachers. No attempt 
is made in these schools to give a vocational training ; the object in 
view is to give to the boys such an outlook on rural life as will induce 
them to return to the land with minds better prepared to receive 
agricultural training as a result of their interest in agriculture and 
its possibilities having been aroused. First introduced in the Pun- 
jab, where over 3,000 boys are attending agricultural classes, this 
successful experiment in adapting education in rural areas to rural 
needs, is being adopted in other provinces. 

Turning now to economic work on crops wo may begin with rice 
which, occupying as it does on an average 35 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area is pro-emiuently the most important crop in India. 
Nearly 91 per cent, of the produce of this huge area is consumed in 
the country in a normal year; the remaining 9 per cent, is exported 
abroad. The work of the Agricultural Department aims mainly at 
increasing the yield per acre and thus augmenting the local food 
supply. Some of the varieties isolated are superior in yielding 
powers; others are capable of giving good yields in poor land liable 
to drought. During 1925-2G, the area under improved varieties was 
approximately 654,300 out of 82,078,000 acres, and the average in- 
crease in yield per acre is estimated to be 200-250 lbs. In Burma 
which contributes three-fourths of the rice exported from India the 
milling qualities of the selected varieties have proved verj"- satis- 
factory. To quote from the speech of the Chairman of the Rangoon 
Chamber of Commerce, “ Any one connected with the paddy trade 
now knows that the cultivator expects and gets a special premium 
for these special grains, and that it is well worth the extra cost the 
millers pay, the miller knows,” 

In area, wheat stands next to rice. It is the staple food of the 
people of Upper India, and is grown on about 10 per cent, of the 
total cultivated area of the country. One of the most successful 
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pieces of work of the Agricultxiral Department in India is the isola- 
tion of heavy yielding, rust-resistant wheats of good milling and 
baking qualities, similar in class to Manitoba wheats and suitable 
both for home consumption and export trade. The value of these 
wheats has been well recognised by the ciiltivators, and the area 
grown now runs into the third million. It is about 12 per cent, 
of the total area under the crop in the two premier wheat-growing 
provinces, viz., the Punjab and United Provinces. The variety 
Punjab 8A is gradually coming into prominence in the province of 
its origin, but there are no better known Indian varieties of any 
crop either in this country or abroad than Pusa 4 and Pusa 12 
wheats evolved by the Howards at Pusa. They are to be found in 
every wheat tract in India ; their seed is in demand from Australia, 
South Africa, Kenya, Egypt, Iraq, Algeria, and Japan. Among 
the new races evolved at Pusa, the bearded Pusa 52 has repeated, in 
large-scale tests, its performance in preliminary trials; it is parti- 
cularly welcomed in tracts where birds damage the ripening crop. 
Another new variety of promise is Pusa 60-5 which has given yields 
up to 22 cwt. per acre. 

Sugar is the only agricultural product in which the balance of 
trade is decidedly against India. The necessity for importing large 
quantities of refined sugar arises on account of the poor yields of 
our indigeneous canes. The quantity of refined sugar imported last 
year exceeded 700,000 tons though the area cropped with cane in 
India was in the neighbourhood of 2^ million acres. A slight in- 
crease in the yield per acre would enable India to produce all the 
sugar required for local consumption. The hope of effecting such 
an improvement in outturn has received a remai’kable stimulus from 
the work of the Imperial Sugarcane Station at Coimbatore which 
has made available new canes of high cropping power. The cane- 
grower can, by planting these hybrid canes raise his acreage yield 
by from 50 to 100 per cent. Their introduction on a large scale in 
North Bihar and the eastern portion of the United Provinces, where 
are to be found most of the factories manufacturing white sugar 
direct from cane has greatly helped the industry in providing larger 
quantities of raw material with a sucrose content. During the year 
under review, the factories in these, two provinces manufactured 
1,247,870 maunds of sugar, as against 673,683 maunds in the previ- 
ous year. In British India, the area under improved varieties of 
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canes distributed by the Agricultural Department, is reckoned to bo 
about 172,000 acres. 

The interests of Indian cotton growers and Indian spinners alike 
demand that a larger portion of tbe cotton produced should be of 
a type generally acceptable to tbe cotton spinners of tbe world. The 
Agricultural Department’s work on this crop therefore aims at in- 
creasing the yield per acre and at improving the quality of the lint. 
A groat measure of success has been achieved in both directions, .and 
the improved strains introduced were sown during 1925-2G on over 
three million acres which represent nearly 12 per cent, of the total 
area \mder the crop in the country. Over three-fourths of this area 
lies in the three provinces of the Punjab, Bombay, and Madras 
where India’s longer stapled varieties are mainly grown. The 
marketing of the produce of these superior varieties has been facili- 
tated by the introduction of the “ Liverpool Empire and Miscellane- 
ous futures ” contract against which Indian cottons equal to 
‘ Strict Low Middling American ’ in staple, grade aiid value are 
tenderable in common with other Empire cottons. 

The application of the Cotton Transport Act to parts of the Bom- 
bay Presidency has led to a marked improvement in the purity and 
. quality of Surat, Kumpta and Dharwar cottons, and it is proposed 
to extend it to the Broach cotton area north of the Narbada. The 
•three zones of the Madras Presidency where the Act has been applied 
are the Northerns and Westerns, Cambodia and Tinnevelly. The 
cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act, which is considered as 
a necessary corollary of the Transport Act, came into force during 
the year, and several instances have already come to notice which 
illustrate its particular value in dealing with abuses. 

The facilities offered by the Technological Laboratory of the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee for ascertaining the value of new 
cotton by spinning tests with 12 lb. samples are much appreciated 
by cotton-breeders working in the provinces. The Institute of Plant 
Industry at Indore is steadily developing the programme of work 
put forward by the Director when the provision of this central sta- 
tion for agricultural research on cotton was decided upon. The 
Committee are also financing special research schemes in the pro- 
vinces which promise to give valuable information on such pheno- 
mena as the shedding of bolls and buds and the wilting of cotton 
plants, and the control of spotted and pink boll- worms which do 
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much damage to the cotton crop, Thi-ee new cotton research 
schemes have been sanctioned, namely, investigations into the phy- 
siology of the cotton plant to be carried out in Madras and Sind, 
and a cotton-breeding scheme for Kbandesh. 

The experimental work undertaken by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee has resulted in a working scheme for the fumigation of 
all imported American cotton by means of hydrocyanic acid gas as 
a precaution against the importation of the dreaded pest the 
American boll weevil. 

Although Jute occupies a comparatively small area, it contri- 
butes 26 per cent, of the export trade of the country. This is due 
to the fact that the world’s supply of this essential requisite of in- 
ternational commerce is drawn almost entirely from North East 
India, The high prices ruling for raw and manufactured jute indi- 
cate that the supplies fall short of the world’s needs. Jute cultiva- 
tion should', therefore, continue to be a profitable industry, more 
especially in tracts where the growers have been provided with 
heavy-yielding, disease-resistant strains of the two species culti- 
vated. In Bengal, where lies 85 per cent, of the total area under 
jute, 332,723 acres under departmental varieties represent 13 per 
cent, of the acreage. Now that the Indian Jute Mills Association 
and the London Jute Association have come forward to subsidize 
the distribution of seed of improved strains, a large increase in the 
area under these strains is only a question of time. In parts of the 
United Provinces, where jute cultivation has been introduced by 
the department, the organization of marketing facilities has given 
an impetus to its spread. 

The indigeneous varieties of tobacco grown on nearly a million 
acres in this country give a product which is good enough for the 
^oo/ca and the bin, but which is not suitable for the manufacture 
of cigarettes. India requires a tobacco of the colour, flavour and 
texture of that which is commonly called Yirginian. Trials with 
some well-known American tobaccos at Pusa have shown that these 
exotics can be grown successfully in this cormtry, and that it may 
be possible to produce a bright cigarette tobacco with the curing 
methods devised. 

Oil seeds are grown on nearly 8 per cent, of the total cultivated 
area, and together with cotton seed they contribute 8 per cent, of 
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tke export trade. Of tliese, groundnut lias come into mucli promi- 
nence in recent years. It is a good rotation crop and thrives well 
on light sandy soil. The Department of Agriculture has, by intro- 
ducing superior varieties, helped to make the cultivation of this 
crop more popular. The area under groundnut is, in consequence, 
increasing. In the year under report the area was nearly 4 million 
acres as against three millions in the previous year and 1-^ millions 
seven years ago. 

Owing to the ever-increasing pressure on the land in India, large 
areas formerly available for grazing have been brought under the 
plough. and are being made to produce food for the growing popula- 
tion. In the struggle for existence the requirements of the cattle 
population have been badly neglected. The provision of a good 
quality fodder in sufficient quantity has, therefore, assumed para- 
mount importance in the agricultural economy of the country, and 
the Agricultural Department has of late years given much attention 
to the question of both growing and storing fodders. Luscious fod- 
ders unlcnown in India 20 years ago, such as berseem (Egyptian 
clover) have been introduced and methods of storing green fodders in 
silo pits adopted, but only on a very small scale. The absence of 
irrigation facilities and the smallness of holdings may not, in certain 
tracts, permit of an increase in the area under fodder crops ; but the 
preparation and use of silage to leaven the straw diet could, it is 
believed, be practised with advantage in every province in India. 
It has been definitely proved on Government farms that palatable 
ensilage can be made at little coat in pit silos from coarse grasses, 
weeds, and other herbage which are everywhere available in consider- 
able quantities towards the end of the rains and are not put to any 
useful use at present. Feeding tests at Bangalore have conclusively 
shown that while cattle eat only enough spear grass hay to maintain 
themselves, they readily consume much larger quantities of the 
more palatable silage made from this inferior grass, and profit there- 
by. 

In addition to economic work on crop improvement, a number 
of investigations bearing on land improvement and the manufacture 
of agricultural products are carried out by the Agricultural De- 
partment. During the year -under review, some important results 
have been obtained regarding the movement of nitrates in the soil, 
the utilization of waste products for the preparation of organic 
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manure, the storage of farmyard manure, the fixation of nitrogen in 
the soil, the manufacture of hard, light-coloured gur, etc. 

^ It has been conclusively established at various centres that “ arti- 
ficial ” farmyard manure of high manurial value can be prepared 
very cheaply from waste products such as straw, groundnut husk, 
sugarcane pith and leaves, weeds, etc. Expensive “ starters ” re- 
commended in other foreign countries are not necessary as a little 
cattle urine is quite a useful “ starter.” At Pusa, gur oi a quality 
which neither absorbs moisttu’e nor turns black in course of time, 
has been obtained by adding to the juice a slight excess, of lime 
followed subsequently by a quantity of prosphorio acid which was 
barely sufficient to precipitate the excess lime. 

It appears from the report of the second census of livestock held 
in 1924-25, that there are nearly 151 million cattle in British India, 
and that there has been an increase of 3’5 per cent., during the 
last five years. If numbers only count, India should be considered 
rich in her cattle wealth, but unfortunately there are too many 
scrub, half-starved cattle in this country, and the average efficiency 
both of draught bullocks and milch cows is very low. The problem 
is how to produce cows capable of yielding more milk and bullocks 
capable of doing more work. This problem the Agricultural De- 
partment is trying to solve, in the only way in which it can be 
solved, namely, by better breeding and feeding. Cattle-breeding 
farms have been established in different parts of the country. , On 
these farms all the distinct breeds are being improved by selection, 
cross-breeding and better feeding, and bulls thus improved are being 
issued for stud purposes. 

At Pusa, the milk yield of the pure Sahiwal herd has been almost 
doubled in 10 years by selective breeding and better feeding ; while 
the result of cross-breeding with sires of European pedigree has been 
to produce cows which in milking capacity can" stand comparison 
with those in some of the best herds in Western countries. With a 
view to adapting this new strain to the climatic conditions obtaining 
in the country, half-bred dams are being mated with Sahiwal bulls 
of good milch pedigree. In the Central Provinces, the introduction 
of Sahiwal blood in some local herds has resulted in an appreciable 
increase in milk yield. Selective breeding with the Hariana cattle 
at Karnal and with Eankrej cattle at Surat has given indications of 
milking, strains in these popular draught breeds. There is, there- 
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fore, every prospect of the department being able to fix, in course of 
time, types of profitable dual-purpose animals. 

The problem of producing milk in rural areas, where it is rela- 
tively cheap, for transport to urban centres where it is dear is being 
tackled on practical lines. In Bengal, the Co-operative Department 
has successfully organised the sale of village milk. The Telankheri 
Co-operative Dairy which has for many years supplied milk to Nag- 
pur is a successful concern. In the United Provinces, two private 
schemes have been promoted for the supply of milk to the cities of 
Agra and Hathras, and a third one for Naini Tal is being initiated. 
Similarly, milk transported daily from Pusa to Muzzaferpur, a dis- 
tance of 22 miles, finds a ready market. As such schemes can be 
made successful only when supervised by qualified men, arrange- 
ments have been made at the Imperial Institute of Animal Hus- 
bandry and Dairying at Bangalore, to train dairy managers. 

The Indian Veterinary Service has devoted a very large part of 
its work during the year to fighting the destructive contagious dise- 
ases to which Indian cattle are so exposed. Einderpest which broke 
out in an intense form in the latter half of 1924 after a comparative 
respite of over three years, raged with an almost unprecedented 
virulence throughout the year ending April 1926 in all major pro- 
vinces, except Bihar and Orissa. The reported mortality from con- 
tagious diseases consequently rose to the record figure of 399,845, 
which has only once been exceeded within the last decennium. In 
an unhealthy year such as this, there was naturally an abnormal 
increase in the calls made on the services of the veterinary staff, 
who carried out 1,550,199 preventive inoculations in the field as 
against 968,431 in the previous year. The cases treated at the 
veterinary hospitals and dispensaries and by itinerant veterinary 
officers rose from 2,740,121 to 2,839,688. 

Of the two methods of fighting rinderpest now practised, the 
serum-alone method, on account of its simplicity and absolute safety, 
has been hitherto considered suitable for India, although all that 
is claimed for it is that it carries an animal through an outbreak. 
The other method known as the serum-simultaneous method, which 
confers permanent immunity was, however, tried this year on a 
somewhat extensive scale in Mysore, and of the 37,500 cattle ino- 
culated, only 29 succumbed to the after-effects of this inoculation. 
The success of the Mysore experiment encourages one to think that 
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It may be possible at some future date to give, by this metbod, per- 
imauent immunity on a large scale to village cattle. 

Tke Imperial Institute of Veterinary Researcli at Muktesar 

'wbicli manufactures tbe munitions for tlie campaign against cattle 
disease, issued 6,181,800 doses of sera and vaccines of all kinds as 
against 3,535,699 doses in tbe previous year. Sucb an abnormal 
demand was met promptly and completely by utilizing to tbe fullest 
-extent tbe resources of -tbe Branch Laboratory at Izatnagar. 

In addition to tbe saving of cattle life from tbe ravages of disease, 
'tbe Veterinary Department performs tbe important function of 
emasculating inferior bulls to prevent deterioration of tbe breeds of 
■cattle. Dui’ing tbe year under review, 282,826 bulls were castrated, 
as against 195,427 in tbe previous year. Outside tbe Pimjab, there 
is great reluctance to offering scrub bulls for emasculation, but 
unless tbis reluctance is overcome, efforts at cattle improvement by 
iietter breeding will be greatly handicapped. 

There are four colleges at Lahore, Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta 
■and two schools in Burma for training the personnel of the Veteri- 
tiary Department. It baa been decided to start another college at 
Patna, and to convert one of the schools in Bm’ma into a college. 
Tbe Secretary of State has sanctioned tbe creation of two special 
posts of Principal and Professor of Pathology for tbe Bihar and 
'Orissa Veterinary College at Patna on contract for five years. Tbe 
local Government propose to appoint three other professors with 
British qualifications for five years at a time, and to re-engage them, 
'for further fixed periods so long as their work continues to be satis- 
factory. 

The Secretary of State Jjas also sanctioned the creation of two 
temporary posts of specialist officers for employment in the Civil 
Veterinary Department in Burma on special contract for five years. 
The incumbent of one of these posts will carry out researches in 
•connection with the diseases of elephants and draught buffaloes em- 
ployed in the forests in Burma, while the other wiir undertake re- 
searches into the ordinary diseases of plough cattle. 

How do all these activities, which we have been considering, 
nffect the welfare of the agricultural population of India ? Clearly , 
wherever canal irrigation extends, and wherever the agriculturists 
?ire able to take advantage of the improved implements and tbe 
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immense amount of valuable knowledge made available for tbem by- 
tbe Agricultural and Vetei'inaiy Departments, there cannot but be- 
an appreciable improvement in welfare. But wbat of tbe many 
millions who live where irrigation schemes can never help them, 
and those who are too poor or too ignorant or too apathetic to take- 
advantage of the new agricultural methods and implements? Can. 
we say that their condition has improved or is improving? This, 
question we cannot answer definitely owing to the lack of data on. 
which we have already commented. But there are general indi-- 
cations that the lot of the Indian agriculturist is now better than it 
was in the past, even in the comparatively recent past. The multi- 
plication of third class passengers on the railways during the last 
decade or so indicates that more money is now available after the- 
bare necessaries of life have been procured than there was previously. 
The increase of bullock carts and other wheeled traffic in most Indian 
districts is another sign which points in the same direction, as also, 
does the increased absorption of rupees, which has taken place of 
late years. Again, during the last period of wide-spread scarcity 
in 1921 less than 3 per cent, of the total population in the area, 
affected was in receipt of relief and even the poorest classes were- 
able to purchase corn when its price was highest instead of havingf- 
to live on wild roots and seeds and other jungle produce. Such, 
direct evidence as we can collect, slight though it is, supports these- 
conclusions. At the end of last century the average income for all 
India was estimated at Ils. 30 per head per annum. This, however, 
was hardly more than a guess, bxit even a guess to-day would have, 
to put the figure much higher. In Madras, for example, the Statis- 
tical Branch of the Department of Agriculture published a few years, 
ago a careful estimate of the income earned by agriculturists in the- 
form of agricultural products throughout the presidency. Accord- 
ing to this computation the average income per head worked out at 
a little over Es. 100 for the 42'3 million persons of the Madras. 
Presidency. Investigations pursued in Bombay have yielded re- 
sults not dissimilar. The net per capita annual income, arrived at 
by dividing the gross income of a family, minus agricultural and 
business expenditxire, by the total number of persons in the family, 
works out at about Es. 100 for urban localities, and for rural areas, 
at about Es. 75. The time is more than ripe for further investiga-. 
tions of this sort by provincial governments, for adequate data con- 
cerning agriciiltural income and welfare generally at the present 
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time would be very valuable as providing a starting point from wbicb 
to measure tbe progress, wliicli, it is to be hoped, will result in the 
future from tbe work of ibe Iloyal Agricultural Commission. 

Earlier in tbis chapter it was said that famine is no longer the 
dread menace which it was in former days, and it will interest the 
reader to see how conditions of local scarcity are now handled by the 
authorities. During the year 1926 conditions throughout India 
were generally favourable as the result of a good monsoon. But 
owing to the unfavourable agricultural situation in the Merwara 
district, test works were opened on March 1st and scarcity declared 
from the middle of that month. The 1926 monsoon was, however, , 
generally siifficient and all scarcity works were closed by August 
21st. Concession rates for the carriage by railway of consignments 
of fodder booked to stations situated in Ajmere-Merwara were with- 
drawn in December. There was a partial failure of crops in certain 
parts of the Buldana district in the Central Provinces, but no scar- 
city or famine was declared and no gratuitous relief was given. The 
ordinary Public Works Department programme of works was, how- 
ever, expanded to meet the situation wherever the failure of crops 
necessitated the provision of employment to labourers. All such 
works were closed down in the first week of July on the advent of the 
monsoon. In January at the instance of the Famine Relief Com- 
mittee, Hyderabad, the Government of Bombay sanctioned the in- 
troduction of concession rates for the carriage of fodder from railway 
stations in Sind. Grants of Rs. 50,000 and 2,25,000 were placed 
at the disposal of the Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier 
Province administrations respectively during the year for distribu- 
tion as takavi advances to cultivators. During the year, the price 
of foodstuffs showed a slight downward tendency and there was a 
very notable fall in the amount of wheat exported from this country. 

Turning now to life in the towns of India we may at once note 
that of late years much has been done both by the state and by 
private agencies to improve the conditions of industrial labour. 
Many of the bigger employers for example now have undertaken 
housing and other welfare schemes for their employees, and a fu 
survey of such schemes would provide material for a rea im- 
pressive narrative. It is particularly pleasant to note that, of late 
years, special attention has been devoted by many employers to the 
welfare of women workers and their children. Maternity benefit 
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sclieiues are numerous, and the practice of providing creches for 
infants is growing. Indeed, in some places private employers have 
got ahead of the municipalities in the provision of some of the more 
necessary amenities of life for the urban working classes. In the 
cities where labour is most congested, that is, in Calcutta and Bom- 
bay, the efforts of the more enlightened employers to provide healthy 
housing accommodation are hampered by difficulties in acquiring 
land, hut in Bombay, single stories tenements have been built in 
preference to the unsatisfactory chawls in spite of the very high 
price of land there. 

When we turn to those activities of the state which are devoted 
to improving the conditions of industrial labour we see that much 
has been accomplished within the last few }'ear3. The Factories 
Act has introduced a GO hours week, and has provided for the ex- 
clusion from factories of children below the ago of 12, the abolition 
of night work for women, and other reforms. The Mines Act of 
1923 prohibited the employment of children under 18 years of ago 
and their presence below ground. Hours of woi'k have been limited 
to 60 a week above ground and to 54 below ground, and a weekly 
day of rest has been prescribed. Tho Act has also enlarged the 
definition of mine and made possible tho prohibition of the employ- 
ment of women under ground. Draft regulations for tho exclusion 
of women from tho underground parts of mines have been drawn 
up and are being referred to mining boards for opinion. Also, a 
Bill has been introduced into the Legislature to amend the Mines 
Act of 1923 so as to limit tho daily hours of work in mines to twelve, 
and to require, where a mine is worked continuous!}', that work shall 
be carried on by a system of shifts. 

In addition to tho above two pillars of industrial legislation in 
India, tho Workmen’s Compensation Act passed in 1923 introduced 
for tho first time into this country a system for alleviating hardship 
caused by industrial accidents, wliilst tho Indian Trade Unions Act, 
which was designed to encourage trade unionism on sound lines, 
was passed by tho Indian Legislature in tho Delhi Session of 1926. 
Tho Act will come into force on the 1st Juno 1927. 

The Factories Act dates, in its present shape, from July 1922. 
Owing to tho chango in conditions brought about by tho passage of 
time it was realised that now legislation was necessaiy, and, accord- 
ingly, a now Factories Bill was introduced in tho Legislative' 

P 
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Assembly on the 1st March 1921, containing among others the fol- 
lowing proposals : — 

(1) Provision of a 60 hours’ week and the limitation o£ the 

daily hours for men in all factories to 12. 

(2) Limitation of hours for all children to 6 and the raising of 

their upper age from 14 to 15. 

(3) Reduction to 20 of the number of employees necessary to 

constitute a factory and grant of powers to local Govern- 
ments to include factories employing as few as 10 whether 
machinery is used or not. 

(4) Repeal of the provision allowing women to work in ginning 

factories at night. 

(6) Raising the interval from half an hour to an horn and 
tightening the provision relating to holidays. 

(6) Abolition of certain existing exceptions and the substitu- 
tion of exempting clauses based on defined principles. 

A J oint Committee of both houses of the Indian Legislature re- 
duced the daily limit of hoiirs for men from 12 to 11 and provided 
that at the request of the employees concerned, two half hour in- 
tervals might be substituted for an interval of an hour.” Later, 
some difficulty was experienced in working this condition, and this 
and a few other minor practical details were set right by an Amend- 
ing Act passed in March 1926. By this Act, power was given to 
the local Governments to prevent the cleaning of machinery in 
motion and to secure better reporting of accidents. A section was 
added making it an offence for a parent or guardian to allow a child 
to be worked in two or more factories on the same day. Also, the 
definition of factory was improved. The bill as originally drafted 
contained a clause requiring that a reasonable temperature be main- 
tained, but it was felt that this gave too wide powers to the Inspec- 
tors, and the majority of the Select Committee of the Legislative 
Assembly which considered the BUI deleted it. It was clear how- 
ever, that their views were not shared by a la'rge section of the 
Assembly and an undertaking was given to bring the matter up at 
the next session. In August 1926, accordingly, an Amending Bill 
was introduced to give local Governments power to prescribe stand- 
ards of temperature and the methods to be used to attain those 
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standards Tvitli a view to safeguarding tie Eealtli of the operatives. 
The Bill died with the dissolution of the Legislative Assembly hut 
it has been circulated for the purpose of obtaining the opinions of 
provincial governments on it and these opinions are now being con- 
sidered by the Government of India. The bulk of the responsibility 
for the enforcement of the Factory Act now rests on a well qualified 
whole-time staff. The growth of interest in factory legislation on 
the part of the educated public and those whom that legislation is 
designed to protect gives to the administration a support which is 
more valuable than is generally realised. 

It is no insignificant commentary on the interest taken by the 
State in the welfare of the workers that the number of persons in- 
jured for every 100,000 employed in 1925 as compared with the cor- 
responding figures for 1892 was not unduly high when regard is paid 
to the increased complexity of the plant and the regrettable lack of 
progress in the Indian workman’s ability to recognise the dangers 
which are not inseparable from the use of modern machinery. 

The latest report on the working of the Factories Act relates to 
the year 1925 during which the number of factories rose from 6,406 
to 6,926 and the factory population increased from 1,455,592 in 1924 
to 1,494,958 in 1925, that is, an increase of over 39,000. The in- 
creased employment of women which was noticed in last year’s report 
continued during 1925, when the number of women employed was 
247,514 as compared with 235,332 during the previous year. But 
there has been a further decline in the number of children employed 
in factories from 72,531 in 1924 to 68,725 in 1925, and it is prob- 
able that the growing demand for women’s labour is partly due to 
the restrictions on the employment of children which have recently 
been made effective. The percentage of factories maintaining a 
.week of 48 hours for men is 27 ; in 12 per cent, more the men employ- 
ed worked for 64 hours or less; the number working more than 54 
hours is 61 per cent. For women the corresponding percentages 
8fre 32, 11 and 57 . These figures show that the progress which was 
noted in last year’s report in respect of hours of work has not been 
maintained during the year 1925. The number of factories in 
which the employees are worked for the maximum hours permissible 
under the Act shows a tendency to increase. An unsatisfactory 
feature of the year is the increase over last year in the number of 
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factories ia wiiich. the majority of operatives are exempted from tae 
various sections of the Act. The largest number of exemptions was 
granted in Assam. Provincial Governments have been asked to re- 
view the existing exemptions with the object of reducing them wher- 
ever possible. The total number of accidents recorded rose from 
over 10,000 in 1934 to 12,645 in 1925. Eortunately, the increase is 
largely due to the rise in the number of minor accidents reported, 
and the reports of Chief Inspectors give good grounds for believing 
that this rise is largely due to better reporting. The introduction 
in 1924 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act has apparently had an 
important effect in this connection. Not only has the Act given 
operatives an interest in seeing that accidents are not ignored, but 
it leads those employers who' are insured against compensation claims 
to report to the insurance agencies and the factory inspectors acci- 
dents of a t3^e which were formerly regarded as too trivial to be 
worth reporting. At the same time, the number of fatal accidents is 
distressingly high. It is lower than the figure for 1924, but that 
year’s figure was swollen by two accidents involving large loss of 
life! and the total number of accidents resulting in fatalities in 1925 
is probably at least as high as in 1924. The prevention of accidents 
is, to a considerable extent, beyond the powers of employers, but 
greater attention to safety methods would in all probability have an 
important effect in reducing accidents. In particular, the placing 
of unskilled persons in charge of dangerous machinery — a practice 
to which attention is called in one provincial report — ^shows either 
extraordinary ignorance or a callous disregard of the dangers to 
which operatives are subjected, and the Government of India have 
asked Provincial Governments to take stringent measures against 
employers who neglect to take all reasonable precautions to secure 
the safety to their employees. 

One cause of serious accidents to which special attention is called in 
more than one provincial report is the faulty construction of factories. 
Under the law as it at present stands, power to control the construc- 
tion of new buildings is ordinarily limited to municipalities, and 
even within municipalities buildings which were not intended- as 
factories may be so used without previous sanction from any author- 
ity. Further, the scrutiny of building proposals conducted for 
municipal purposes is not primarily directed to ensure that the build- 
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ing -will be suitable for pui-poses of a factory. In consequence, -work- 
is frequently begun in buildings wbicb bave been constructed in" 
entire ignorance of tbe requirements of factory law and not in-- 
frequently, a serious accident occui’s before tbe Eactory Inspector*' 
becomes aware that the building is being used as a factory. Also' 
the construction of many existing factories is such as to make it 
difficult to secui-e reasonable standards of comfort for the operatives 
employed in them. Much can, however, be secured by co-operation 
between the municipalities and the factory inspection stafi. In the 
Horvrah Municipality a number of plans for proposed factory build- 
ings were sent to the Chief Inspector of Eactories for approval, with 
the result that in many cases it was discovered that the buildings 
were not designed to secure adequately the safety and health of the 
operatives. 

The number of convictions obtained during the year for con- 
travention of the Eactories Act, was 998; 271 persons in all were 
convicted. The corresponding figures for 1924 were 615 and 223. 
The increase in the figures may be taken as a satisfactory indication 
of increasing strictness in the enforcement of the provisions of the 
Act. Complaints as to the inadequacy of fines in some cases are 
unfortunately repeated in provincial reports although there are 
signs of improvement in this respect. There are, however, still a 
few cases in which a merely nominal fine has been imposed for the 
illegal employment of women and children. 

The most satisfactory feature of the year’s working was the 
increase in the percentage of factories inspected. The number of 
inspections made was substantially in excess of the number in any 
previous year and the percentage of factories uninspected fell to 
14. As the factory inspection staff is not yet adequate in ail pro- 
vinces, the figures are distinctly creditable. 

The Annual Ileport of the Chief Inspector of Mines on the work- 
ing of the Indian Mines Act during the year 1925 shows that dur- 
ing that year the daily average number of persons employed in 
mines was 253,857, a decrease of 4,360 persona as compared with 
the preceding year. Of these persons 169,554 worked underground 
and 84,303 on the surface; 165,479 were adult males, 84,243 adult 
females and 4,135 were children. The number of persons employed 
in coal mines was 173,140 or 13,948 less than the number employed 
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in 1924. In coal mines 39,618 women worked underground and 
18,913 on tke surface, the corresponding figures for 1924 being 
41,616 and 21,994, The output of coal was 19,969,041 tons or 142 
per cent, less than in the previous year. On the other hand, there 
were substantial increases in the output of iron-ore, mica and man- 
ganese. The average number of tons of coal obtained per .person 
employed was 116 an increase of 7 tons per person over the preceding 
year. For this, the increased use of coal-cutting machines was 
mainly responsible and the Chief Inspector estimates that about 15 
per cent, of the total output of coal was obtained by means of 
these machines. 

During the year 1925 there were 200 fatal accidents 233 lives 
being lost. The death-rate from accidents was 92 per 100,000 per- 
sons employed, which is the lowest rate recorded for many years. 
One hundred and fiftyseven of the fatal accidents occurred in coal 
mines. Increased attention is being given by owners of mines to 
welfare work and “safety first propaganda amongst the labour 
force and several large groups of collieries in the Jharia coalfields 
have taken steps for instructing the resident labourers on health 
matters. 

Reports from the provinces showed that the Indian "Workmen’s 
■Compensation Act has worked smoothly during the year under re- 
view. There was a marked increase in the number of claims made 
under the Act and in the amount of Compensation paid by the 
employers. Some labour organisations have assisted workmen to 
put forward their claims under the Act, but there are indications 
that workmen generally are not yet fully aware of the financial re- 
lief to which they are entitled under it. 

The downward trend both in the number of strikes and in the 
number of successful strikes continued during the year. The total 
number of strikes reported in 1926 was 128 as against 134 in the pre- 
vious year. There was no strike of outstanding importance and 
most of the strikes were short-lived and unimportant. The percent- 
age of strikes during the year which were unsuccessful from the 
point of view of the employees was 82 as against 67 in the previous 
year. 

Indian labour is very poorly organised. The Directory of Trades 
TJnions compiled towards the end of. 1925 by Mr. R. R. Bakhali, 
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Assistant Secretaiy to the All-India Trades Union Congress showed 
eight federations and 167 trade and labour unions in India. Nearly 
half of these, however, were organisations cither of Government ser- 
vants or of persons connected in some way or other with Government 
employment whilst some of the others were ephemeral or obscure. 
Trade Unionism has met with some success among Eailwny and 
Postal employees but has not hitherto progressed well in the great 
organised textile and mining industries. So far there has not been 
much co-ordination between the different trade unions in this coun- 
try although the All-India Trade Union Congress was started in 
Bombay in 1920. However it is possible that there is some slight 
tendency in the direction of co-ordination, and its officials claim 
that the Trade Union Congress represents over 100,000 organised 
workers in this country. There have hitherto been far too few or- 
ganisers of the right typo, and many so-called Trade Unions have 
been formed in the past by political agitators who have instigated 
strikes in pursuance of purely political ends often with a callous dis- 
regard of the subsequent suiieriugs and losses of their ignorant and 
hapless dupes. The Indian Trade Unions Act, which was discussed 
in last year’s report, now provides the conditions under which a 
healthy and valuable development of Trade Unionism may take place 
and there is no reason to doubt that it will produce the results which 
are hoped from and expected of it. 

The problem of unemployment wherever it exists is primarily one 
for the provincial governments to tackle, but the Government of 
India have drawn their attention to its "ravity. Unemployment in 
India is not an easy question to deal with, because practically none 
of the data required for an adequate treatment of the subject are 
available. It is quite certain that the problem of unemployment 
differs in important respects from tho problem as it is understood in 
Western countries. Thus, although unemployment occurs sporadi- 
cally among particular classes of workers and may bo a regular 
feature in a few industries such as shipping, there is no reason to 
believe that general unemployment is a normal feature of tho Indian 
industrial system whilst on tho other hand it is certainly true that 
in a number of Indian industries tho demand for labour is generally 
greater than tho supply. Unemployment in Indian industries, in 
fact, only occurs on a wide scale when scarcity or famine produces. 
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partial or complete stoppage of agricultural operations over wide 
areas and tlius tlirows into tlie market agricultural labour 
and labour employed in industries subsidiary to agriculture. 
But here it is necessary to draw a distinction between conditions in 
India at sucb times and analogous difficulties in Western countries, 
for a situation of this kind is met in India by the institution of a 
system of famine relief wbicb. has no parallel in the other countries 
referred to. When we talk of unemployment in India, wbat we 
liaTe in mind usually is unemployment among the educated classes 
and there is not the least doubt that this constitutes a problem 
which is becoming more and more serious every year. The educa- 
tional system of India is such as to produce persons qualified almost 
exclusively for clerical occupations. The average educated Indian 
looks first to Government service as a means of livelihood, and, fail- 
ing that, to clerical work under some quasi-official or public body. 
Government service, the railways, municipal and other local bodies. 
Port Trusts and the like, can only* absorb a percentage of the candi- 
‘dates for employment and the rest are left in a very difficult position 
indeed. Undoubtedly, more facilities for scientific, technical and 
industrial education are necessary. The growing industrialisation 
of India ought not only to absorb increasingly large numbers of 
qualified men, but the provision of such men will speed up the deve- 
lopment of Indian industry. It is satisfactory to be able to report 
that certain notable steps in this direction have already been taken. 
On the 9th of December, 1926, His Excellency Lord Irwin opened 
the School of Mines at Dhanbad and in his speech on that occasion 
he expressed the hope that 'India would see the Schools activities 
reflected in the development of Indian industries. The University 
of Rangoon is not neglecting its duty to provide competent engineers 
for the exploitation of its rich oil and mineral fields and industrial 
and technical schools which spring up in different parts of India. 
It is greatly to be hoped, therefore, that the years to come will see 
new avenues of employment opened up for the educated men and 
women of India. 

In last year’s report the case of the Anglo-Indian community, 
which is an almost entirely urban community was discussed in some 
detail. Not a few of the difficulties of the Anglo-Indian community 
have arisen out of its anomalous status. At different times it has 
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been included in tbe catcgoiy of “ statutory natives of India,”^ 
“ European British subjects,” and, lastly, according to tbe Bailway 
Budget for 1927-28, as ” other classes.” This uncertainty of status 
has undoubtedly helped to render the position of the Anglo-Indian 
community precarious, and, since the inauguration of the Reforms 
and the consequent Indianisatiou of the different services, particular- 
ly of the Raihvays which lias taken place, the economic conditions 
of the community have undoubtedly deteriorated. This worsening 
of their conditions has led the Anglo-Indians to organise themselves 
for the improvement of their lot. Anglo-Indiau Relief Committees 
have been formed in many places in India and the All-India and 
Burma Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association under 
the Presidentship of Lieutenant-Colonel Gidney, who repre-sents the 
community in the Legislative Assembly, has taken up among other 
things the question of Anglo-Indian education with a view to making 
it more adequate to the circumstances of the present day. Some 
Provincial Legislative Councils have shown a tendency to reduce the 
grants for European education which includes Anglo-Indian educa- 
tion, and Colonel Gidnev and his Association have therefore started 
an education Eund. Owing to the general poverty of the commun- 
ity subscriptions necessarily How in slowly, but after less than a 
year the fund has reached the iigure of Rs. 15,000. A trust deed 
has been executed in respect of this fund and trustees have been 
appointed. As was pointed out in last year’s report the restriction 
of the employment of Anglo-Indians in the railways and Govern- 
ment services renders it absolutely imperative that the children of 
the community should receive an education which will enable them 
to compete u-ith others in the learned and commercial and other pro- 
fessions. Improvement in this respect is already apparent and 
whereas only a few years ago hardly n single Anglo-Indian Univer- 
sity graduate was to bo found in the country, there are now over a 
hundred students in Calcutta alone going up for University degrees 
and other important centres report in the same strain. In addition 
to making these efforts towards communal organisation and educa- 
tion, the Anglo-Indians are seeking to identify themselves with the 
other communities which own India as their mother country, and 
are claiming the riglits and privileges and accepting the duties per- 
taining to such a status. The Anglo-Indian Deputation under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Qidnoy, whoso activities wore described in last 
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year’s report, liaa already produced one beneficial result, for Anglo- ' 
Indian unemployment is less to-day tlian it lias been during tbe few 
preceding years, a result wbicb must be ascribed in part at least to 
tbe work of tbe Deputation. One of tbe main efforts of Anglo- 
Indian endeavour at tbe present time is to obtain employment in tbe 
Indian Army in wbose records many memorable pages bave been 
written by members of tbe community. 

No account of tbe relations between governmental activities and 
public welfare in tbis country would be complete without some men- 
tion of tbe efforts wbicb are being made by tbe State to improve 
sanitary conditions and public bealtb generally. Quite apart from 
tbeir influence on tbe alleviation of human suffering, these efforts 
bave an economic importance wbicb is direct, even though it can- 
not be calculated statistically. To illustrate tbis we need only con- 
sider tbe evil effects of tbe most common disease in India, namely, 
malaria. No part of India is free from tbis scourge and tbe number 
of days of work wbicb are lost every year .on its account must run 
into many millions. Tbe members of every class and occupation in 
India are affected. And not only tbe actual days lost are to be 
counted but tbe weakening effects of malaria on tbe human system 
must also be taken into consideration, for it saps tbe energy and 
reduces tbe efficiency of its victims. In other parts of India, com- 
monly prevalent diseases like bookworm, beriberi, etc., supplement 
tbe havoc wrought by malaria, whilst destructive epidemics like 
cholera, plague and small pox wbicb so frequently sweep different 
areas of India, take heavy toll. It must be remembered that a 
death in India may be a very ruinous thing for a family since it may 
result in extravagant expenditure on funeral ceremony, may lead to 
tbe iin-economic partition of land, and produce a number of other 
disastrous effects. Sanitation and public bealtb are now provincial 
transferred subjects and so tbeir main treatment in tbis report will 
be found in chapter VII. But tbe Government of India retains 
certain powers in respect of infectious and contagious diseases to 
such extent as may be declared by any Act of tbe Indian Legisla- 
ture; controls tbe pilgrim traffic outside India; and controls emi- 
gration. Tbe Indian Government also directs central medical re- 
search work and assists in tbe work of tbe International Bureau of 
Public Health in Paris, wbicb they allow tbeir Public Health Com- 
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missioner to attend during at least one season of tlio Bureau each, 
year. 

Ifow that the financial outlook in India has improved. Govern- 
ment has been able to give increasing help 2o' Medical Research. 
During the year 1926-27 the Indian Research Fund Association re- 
ceived a total grant of Rs. 6,75,000 from the Government of India 
and financed 47 different enquiries in the field of medical research, 
including investigations into various aspects of malaria, plague, 
cholera. Helminthology, kala-azar, leprosy, nutritional diseases, 
tuberculosis, dysentery, diarrhoea and other intestinal disorders, 
skin diseases, relapsing fever, dengue and sandfly fever and diabe- 
tes. Tho Association also continued its contributions towards the 
cost of two professorships at tho Calcutta School of Tropical Medi- 
cine and Hygiene, tho pay of Dr. Muir employed on the leprosy 
enquiry at tho same School, and tho up-keep of the Imperial Bureau 
of Entomology, London, and also sanctioned new grants towards a 
permanent central malaria organisation and tho Bio-Chemical Sec- 
tion at tho Haffkino Institute, Bombay. Tho Fourth Annual Con- 
ference of Medical "Workers in India was held at Calcutta from the 
I3th to tho 16th December 1926. Fifty-four delegates attended and 
each research worker gave a brief account of his investigations. A 
programme of work for 1927-28 which would absorb almost the 
whole of tho Indian Research Fund Association’s income, was re- 
commended for tho consideration of tho Scientific Advisory Board 
and was finally approved by tho Governing Body. Further, the 
scheme for establishing an Imperial Medical Research Institute at 
Delhi, which was postponed in 1923 in deference to tho recommenda- 
tions of the Indian Retrenchment Committtee, has now been revived. 
It was suggested to tho Secretary of State in September 1926, that 
tho scheme should bo reconsidered and that as a preliminary the 
whole question should bo re-examined by a committee consisting of 
four experts, two selected from India and two from abroad. Tho 
sanction of tho Secretary of State was received and steps are being 
taken to appoint tho members of tho Committee. In commemora- 
tion of tho visit to India of Sir Ronald Ross in January 1927, an 
experimental malarial station will soon bo opened at Karnal under 
the auspices of tho Indian Resoarch Fund Association and will bo 
named after him. 
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India was represented at the International Sanitary Conference 
held in Paris during May and June, 1926, wliicli met at the invita- 
tion of the Erench Government to consider a revised text of the 
International Sanitary Convention signed in Paris in January 
1912. The Conference agreed on a convention which the leading 
representative of India was able to sign with only one reservation of 
minor importance. This convention is distinguished from that of 
1912 by better arrangement, clearer enunciation of .the main prin- 
ciples and the removal of several provisions which had little or no 
protective value and were irksome to trade and shipping. The Con- 
vention now awaits ratification by the Government of India. 

During the year, the Indian Government has devoted consider- 
able attention to the safety and comfort of persons proceeding on the 
pilgrimage to the Hedjaz. It has taken steps to amend the Indian 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, so as to do away with the vexatious 
delays to which at present pilgrims are sometimes subjected. In 
order to meet the convenience of pilgrims from Bengal and the ad- 
joining provinces, the Government of India decided to reopen the 
port of Calcutta to pilgrim traffic and to meet from the central re- 
venues the cost of the protector of pilgrims at Calcutta and his staff. 
Lastly, simultaneously with the revision of the International Sani- 
tary Convention at Paris, His Majesty's Government and the Indian 
Government have come to an agreement with the Government of 
the Netherlands for joint control of the quarantine station at Kama- 
ran in the Bed Sea by the Indian and Netherlands East Indian Gov- 
ernments. Pilgrims arriving from India will be treated by a Medi- 
cal Officer appointed by the Government of India. On the conclu- 
sion of the Haj Pilgrimage of 1926, the Government of India sanc- 
tioned the repartriation of 487 destitute Indian pilgrims from Jed- 
dah. 

The question of the continuation of the recognition of Medical 
degrees of Indian TTniversities by the general Medical Council is one 
of some importance at the present time. In connection with this 
subject it was arranged that Sir Norman Walker accompanied by 
Colonel R. A. Needham, I.M.S., should come to India in the cold 
weather of 1926-27. Colonel Needham came out in advance and 
inspected the university examinations falling due in October and 
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November 1926. Sir Norman Walker reached India towards the 
end of December and be and Colonel Needbam visited and inspected 
tbe various Indian Medical Colleges. Tbeir report bad not been 
submitted at tbe end of tbe year under review. 

In July 1926, a revised scheme for tbe re-organisation of tbe 
Medical Services in India was submitted to tbe Secretary of State. 
Tbe main features of tbe scheme are that Provincial Civil Medical 
Services should be constituted and recruited by Local Governments, 
that tbe suggested unification of tbe Military Medical Services in 
India should be abandoned, that an Indian Medical Service consti- 
tuted on the same broad lines as at present, should be retained pri- 
marily for tbe purpose of meeting tbe needs of tbe Indian Army and 
that in order to maintain tbe necessary war reserve of military 
medical officers and to provide European medical attendance for 
European Officers of tbe Superior Civil Services and their families, 
provincial Governments should be required to employ a stated num- 
ber of Indian Medical Service Officers in addition to Officers of tbe 
Provincial Medical Service. 

Tbe question of medical relief for tbe women of India calls for 
special notice. For years past, knowledge of tbe conditions under 
which so' many of them live and give birth to tbeir children has 
been growing in tbe outside world, particularly in England, as 
well as among those responsible for tbe government of tbe country. 
With this knowledge has grown tbe conviction that something must 
be done to alter these conditions and tbe will to do it; but official 
and non-official action must go warily, for relief in this matter finds 
itself confronted at every step with customs and practices which 
have acquired religious sanctions and tbe prestige which comes 
of age-old observance. Tbe custom of child marriage among 
tbe Hindus, and tbe purdah system cause, or at any rate cloak, 
immeasurable suffering and also make difficult tbe approach of 
medical practitioners, particularly men, to tbe suffering women; 
but while purely governmental action is brought to a halt by tbe 
wall of religious and traditional usage, other agencies can manage 
to find a foothold in tbe cracks and crannies, and come at least to 
tbe threshold of tbe territory on tbe other side of tbe wall. 

Medical relief for women in India is tbe special care of three 
quasi-official institutions, neither “central” nor “provincial,” 
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which, have grown up out of the interest taken by the wives of suc- 
cessive Viceroys in the matter. 

The first of these institutions, founded by the Countess of Duffer- 
in and commonly known hy her name, has for its object the train- 
ing of women as doctors, hospital assistants, nurses and midwives as 
well as the provision of dispensaries, wards and hospitals. This in- 
stitution did excellent work; but, after some years, it became clear 
that its income had become insufficient for the fulfilment of its 
objects and that the remuneration which it offered women doctors 
was inadequate. This resulted, in 1914, in the establishment of a 
Woman’s Medical Service and the Government of India now pays 
the Countess of Duffefin’s Eund a subsidy of Rs. 3f lakhs. It has 
a cadre of 42 officers (with a training reserve of 8) scattered thi’ough- 
out India, working chiefly in women’s hospitals and teaching in the 
Lady Hardinge Medical College, Delhi, and the Medical Schools at 
Madras and Agra. It is recruited in the proportion of 50:50 from 
among Europeans and persons domiciled in India; but the present 
strength of the service is proving unequal to the demand for train- 
ed medical women. 

The second institution working in this field is the Victoria 
Memorial Scholarships Eund, raised by the late Lady Cm’zon. Its 
object is the training of local dais or midwives so as. “ to enable 
them to pursue their hereditary calling in the light of modern sani- 
tation and medical knowledge.’’ Anyone familiar with the crude 
and dangerous conditions in which births take place in India will 
readily realise the pressing need for some such training. The Eund 
began to furnish this training in 1902, but owing to the ignorance 
and stubborn prejudices of the class for whose welfare it was estab- 
lished, progress has been painfully and lamentably slow. Never- 
theless, a great deal has been accomplished, but progress must de- 
pend as much on the education of public opinion as on the' provision 
of well-trained dais. There are signs of an awakening conscious- 
ness, due probably to the propagandist effects of such movements as 
Health Visitors in the Punjab, the innovation of providing quarters 
for dais willing to receive a nine-months’ intensive training in Dera 
Ismail Khan, and the exertions of the Municipal Welfare Scheme 
in Simla. 

The third institution working for the welfare of Indian women is 
the Lady Chelmsford League, founded to ‘‘promote Maternity and 
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CbUd Welfare generally in India.” Tire higir rate of infant mor-. 
taUty in India was felt to be a blot on ber bealtb ’ 

but lack of funds ” was tbe official excuse for not tackling t 
problem. Lady Cbelmsford determined to fill tbe gap and collected 
a sum wbicb yields an income of over half a lakb of rupees. 


Tbe League bas done admirable work, tbougb its developments 
have not been quite those wbicb were anticipated, this ratber in its 
methods of work than in its objects. Tbe .work undertaken by the 
Eed Cross Society with its surplus income after the war, bas resulted 
in tbe League devoting the largest part of its income to tbe educa- 
tion of Health Visitors, tbe remainder being expended on propa- 
ganda and on work outside Governors' provinces. Schools for the 
important work of educating Health Visitors have been opened in 
Delhi, Lahore, Madras, Calcutta, and Hagpur; while some training 
is given also at Poona under tbe Seva Sadan, The first four are 
assisted by tbe Lady Chelmsford League, tbougb tbe Punjab Gov- 
ernment has lately decided to take over the one at Lahore. It is 
discouraging to note, however, that despite tbe good work being 
done by these schools, candidates do not come forward in sufficient 
numbers. 


Tbe League’s propaganda consists in publishing leaflets, pamph- 
lets, books, and posters in various languages and in providing travel- 
ling Exliibitions of Maternity and Child Welfare. Tbe I;eague also 
acts as a bureau of information for tbe whole of India and is in 
touch with Cbild-W elf are all over tbe world. In Pebruary 1927 tbe 
League called an important conference for tbe discussion of mater- 
nity and child-welfare problem. Delegates from all parts of India 
and Burma and even from Ceylon attended and tbe results achieved 
were highly satisfactory. 


“Baby Week” is a development of one side of the League’; 
activities, and was organised in its present form by Lady Heading 
It would be difficult to exaggerate tbe practical imporfance of tb< 
stimulus afforded to tbe Infant Welfare movement by Baby Week, 
The eiffiibitions, lectures, and baby shows which annually take place 
in all the most important centres of India have aroused public in- 
terest in anmnprecedented degree. The local operations are direct- 
y Provincial Committees of the National Baby Week, whose 
members display the keenest enthusiasm. Year by year the nurabei 
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of new towns applying for assistance in organising a Baby Week 
increases. There is an ever-growing demand for leaflets, pamph- 
lets, model lectures, cinematograph films, and magic lantern slides. 
Various benevolent institutions such as the Poona Seva Sadan So- 
ciety, have thrown themselves with enthusiasm into' the task of 
furthering the campaign. The Poona Seva Sadan Society has a 
number of Infant Welfare centres and ante-natal clinics working in 
conjunction with the two maternity hospitals it conducts. In short, 
a great national organisation has been created for the diffusion of 
knowledge concerning the requirements of babies both before and 
after birth. The new Baby Week movement is supplementing the 
efforts of older institutions such as the National Association for 
Supplying Pemale Medical Aid to the Women of India. Purther, 
Lady Beading has initiated a scheme for training Indian nurses and 
doctors in larger numbers, which, as time goes on, should do much 
to improve the situation. Her Excellency Lady Irwin has continued 
the work of her predecessor and this year’s Baby Week aroused im- 
mense enthusiasm. As a means of focussing attention on the prob- 
lems of motherhood and infancy it is unrivalled and more than main- 
tains both its popularity and its efficacy. The Silver Challenge Shield 
donated by the “ News of the World, London ” for annual competi- 
tion for the best “ Baby Week Campaign ” held throughout the 
Empire (excluding the British Isles) was awarded in 1926-27 by 
the National Baby Week Council to the Baby Week Committee at 
Bellary, Madras Presidency. Amongst those who were highly com- 
mended in the competition were Simla Committee, Delhi Committee 
and Secunderabad Deccan Baby Week Committee. 

This chapter may fitly close with an account of the policy of the 
Government of India and the different provincial governments to- 
wards the consumption of Opium and Alchoholic Liquors in India. 
As far as opium is concerned, the sphere of the Government of India 
is practically confined to its international obligations in connection 
with the export of Indian opium to foreign countries and to the 
control of the cultivation and manufacture of opium in British India. 
Otherwise, the control of the opium traffic in British India is entire- 
ly in the hands of the provincial governments. What is commonly 
called “ the Opium evil ” is unknown throughout the greater part 
of India, and only in Burma and Assam does. opium smoking attain 
any appreciable dimensions. In Burma, a system' of registratioE) 
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and rationing is in force. On tlie 31st of December 1926, tbe num- 
ber of Burmans and non-Burmans registered as smokers were 761 
and 15,118 respectively. No new names may be added to tbe regis- 
ter and witb tbe gradual disappearance of tbe persons now on it, 
opium smoking will cease to exist in Burma. Tbe Assam Govern- 
ment bave recently taken most active steps to control tbe practice- 
and ultimately extinguish it, and a Bill to penalise opium smoking; 
was under consideration at tbe end of March 1926. In tbe Punjab,. 
Delhi, bTortb-'W’est Prontier Province, Baluchistan, and tbe United- 
Provinces opium smoking in assemblies is a penal offence. Tbe Gov- 
ernment of Bibar and Orissa propose to undertake legislation on the 
lines of tbe United Provinces Act and tbe Government of ‘Bengal 
bave under consideration a draft bill to control opium smoking at 
public gatherings. The Government of Madras intend to prohibit 
opium smoking altogether and tbe Government of Bombay bave de- 
cided to prohibit absolutely tbe possession of chand-u. 

Tbe policy of tbe Indian Government in tbe matter of opium- 
exports is governed by international agreements. Tbe export of 
opium to any non-Asiatic country other than tbe United Kingdom is 
prohibited. Tbe export to tbe latter is for medicinal purposes only 
and is’ strictly controlled by tbe Import Certificate system. Tbe direct- 
control over exports of raw opium which tbe Government of India 
bad assumed in 1923 was extended to tbe other dangerous drugs 
covered by tbe Geneva Convention in 1926. In June, 1926, it was- 
announced that tbe extinction of exports of opium for other than 
medical and scientific purposes will be accomplished in ten years, 
that is, no opium will be exported for purposes other than medicinal 
and scientific after December 31, 1935. Tbe exports in 1927 will 
be 90 per cent, of tbe exports in 1926, then in 1928 80 per cent, of ' 
tbe exports in 1926, and so on. With effect from tbe 12tb of Febru- 
ary 1927 tbe transhipment at any port in British India of any of 
the goods covered by tbe Geneva Convention has been prohibited 
unless covered by an export authorization or diversion certificate- 
issued by tbe exporting country. 

naturally, tbe present opium policy of tbe Government of India- 
has not been adopted without considerable financial sacrifices the- 
extent of which is a measure of the Government’s sincerity. During 
tbe last ten years, that is, between 1916-17 and 1926-27, tbe area'- 
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'Under poppy cultivation in India lias been reduced by more than 73 
per cent. And not only have the Government of India devoted their 
.attention to reducing poppy cultivation in British India, but they 
have entered into prolonged and earnest negotiations ivith those. 
■Indian States in which opium is produced. As a result of these 
'negotiations they have already been able to reduce the total quantity 
■of crude opium to be purchased from Indian States from about 
11,400 maunds in 1924-25 to 6,500 maunds with effect from the 
-season of 1925-26. The Government of the Punjab are trying to 
induce the Simla Hill States to assimilate their excise policy with 
that of the neighbouring British districts in the Punjab. Since 
-January 1926 the Government of India have prohibited the cultiva- 
'tion of poppy in Ajmer-Merwara and it is now confined to a limited 
area in the United Provinces. On the 20th March 1926, a Confer- 
ence was held in Ajmer to consider the arrangements which ought 
to be taken by the Indian Government to check opium smuggling 
from Rajputana and Central India into British India. As. a result 
•of the recommendations of the Conference a special preventive staff’ 
under the control of the Government Railway Police at Ajmer has 
been appointed to control the illicit traffic. The Government of 
India also decided to convene a Conference between representatives 
-of the Government of India and of the Indian States concerned to 
discuss the possibility of the abandonment of poppy cultivation in 
-the Indian States, or the adoption of some other policy that will do 
.-away with the smuggling of opium from the States into British 
India. 

The efforts of the Government of India to reduce the production 
• of opium in the Indian States and to prevent its smuggling from 
-these places into British India have been accompanied by equally 
'determined efforts to reduce still further the consumption of opium 
in those parts of British India whose people are specially addicted 
bo its use. In September, 1926, a Conference of Ministers charged 
with the administration of Excise was held at which certain out- 
standing problems relating to the co-ordination of Excise policy in 
India were to be discussed and it was expected that the presence of 
■the Ministers would pro-vide a suitable opportunity for the examina- 
-tion of questions relating to Opium policy. After the Conference, 
4n October, 1926, the Government of India addressed the local Gov- 
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ernmonta ia regard to tho cleansing of ‘ black spots * and placed tbo 
following specitio suggestions before them for tlioir consideration : — 

(1) Tho appointment of Committees to conduct separate local 

enquiries in ureas where tho average consumption of 
opium exceeded dO seers per 10,000 inhabitants. 

(2) Tho investigation of the .special problem presented by tho 

largo industrial areas. 

(3) Tho application of a system of rationing and registration 

of consumers in areas of oxcessivo consumption. 

(1) Thu pos-dbility of organising a system of liaison between tbo 
Government of India and tho Provincial Governments 
for tho purjioso of assisting the latter in thoir local in- 
vestigations. 

It is interesting to notice how tho use of opium in India has 
declined within tho past few ycfirs in tho difTerent provinces. 
Between 1910-11 and 1925-20 tho consumption has fallen in ifadras 
from 1,039 nuninds to 890 maunds; in Bombay from 1,135 maunds 
to 751 maunds; in Bengal from i,G2G maunds to 999 maunds; in 
Bunna from l.-l-M maunds to 712 maunds; in Bihar and Orissa from 
8S2 maunds to 020 maunds; in tho United Provinces from 1,515 
maunds to 550 maunds; in tho Punjab from 1,581 maunds to 911 
maunds; in tho Central Provinces fi-om 1,307 maunds to 791 maunds; 
in Assam from 1,509 maunds to 838 maunds; and in tho North-West 
Frontier I’rovince from 09 maunds to -IS maunds. In Ajmur-!^[or- 
wara tlio Government of India aro considering tho desirability of 
special enquiry into tho local circumstances that aro rc.sponsiblo for 
tho relatively high averago ratu of consumption per head of tho 
population in that area and liavo recently called for tho views of 
tho Chief Commissioner of Ajmer-Mcrwnra. ' In 1910-11 tho con- 
sumption for tlio whole of India wjrs 12,527 maunds; in 1925-2G it 
was 7,282 maunds. At the same lime the revenue derived from 
opium in tho various provinces of India, owing to tho enhanced 
price at which tho drug is sold, has risen from Rs. l'G3 ororos in 
1910-11 to Rs. 3'‘U crorcs in 1926-2G. 

There is reason to believe that tho uso of cocaino and allied drugiv 
ia increasing in tho big cities of Indin, but Excise staffs everywhoro 
aro fully alivo to tho dangers from this source nnd an examination. 
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•of the criminal statistics will sliow tliat tlie traffic in these noxious 
drugs is becoming daily more dangerous. The extent of this traffic 
is sometimes exaggerated by newspaper reports as tbe following 
example will show. An article appeared in a Calcutta newspaper 
of tbe 29tb May, 1925, in wbicb it was stated that tbe coca plant 
was growing wild all over tbe country, tbat Indians were learning 
-tbe babit of chewing tbe coca leaf, and tbat there were secret fac- 
tories of tbe drug cocaine in India. Detailed enquiries by Pro- 
vincial Governments proved tbat tbe whole thing was a mare’s nest. 
In September 1926, tbe Government of India however requested tbe 
Provincial Governments to undertake legislation to prohibit the 
■cultivation of tbe coca plant and action in this direction has been 
taken by tbe Governments of Bibar and Orissa, tbe Central Pro- 
vinces and Assam. 

Tbe . allied problem of tbe consumption of alcoholic liquors is 
.also receiving close attention both from tbe Government of India 
and from tbe Provincial Governments. Except in those few places 
where industrial labour is thickly concentrated, there is no “ drink 
evil ” in tbe sense tbat this phrase is understood in "Western coun- 
tries. Indulgence in alcoholic liquor is strongly reprobated by 
practically every section of tbe Indian people, and, of course, for 
Muhammadans tbe use of alcoholic liquor is prohibited by religion. 
Eor some time past Prohibition has been advocated by various in- 
dividuals and schools of opinion in different parts of India. In 
some cases this advocacy was based on purely political grounds, but 
it ia quite certain tbat much of its strength comes from a sincere 
■desire to wipe out tbe evils inseparable from tbe use of liquor by 
the poor and ignorant classes, who are tbe people mainly addicted 
to it in this country. There are some important practical difficul- 
ties in tbe way of tbe satisfactory enforcement of a policy of prohibi- 
tion in India. In certain places tbe presence of tbe toddy palm en- 
mres a natural supply of liquor, whilst any thorough-going attempt 
to’ abolish distillation in innumerable lonely and remote parts oi 
tbe country would require very numerous and enormously expensive 
■preventive staffs wbicb would certainly fail to achieve their object 
in its entirety, nevertheless, both tbe Government of India and 
tbe Provincial Governments have adopted policies wbicb aim at en- 
suring tbe utmost moderation possible in the use of alcoholic liquors. 
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These policies may he conveniently, if somewhat loosely summed 
up in the one phrase “ minimum consumption, maximum revenue.” 
The production of liquor is controlled as efficiently tis circumstances 
permit, and increased excise duties discourage excessive indulgence. 
The different legislative bodies in India do not lag behind the Indian 
Government in their interest in this matter of Prohibition, which 
came up for discussion in the Council of State on February the 9th, 
1927, when the Hon’ble Mr. Eama Dass Pantulu moved a resolution 
recommending Prohibition in the local administrations under the 
direct control of the Government of India. To' this resolution, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Brayne, Secretary in the Finance Department, moved 
an amendment recommending to the Governor General in Council 
that a policy designed to promote and' ensure moderation in the use 
of alcoholic liquors should be adopted in the said local administra- 
tions. Th'e resolution, as amended, was carried by the Council and 
Mr. Brayne’s amendment epitomises the policy which the Govern- 
ment of India have followed since many years before the Eeforms. 
The Governments of Bombay, Madras and the United Provinces 
have accepted Prohibition or “ abstinence ” in general terms as the 
goal of their policy, whereas the Government of the Central Pro- 
vinces have adopted as their goal the ultimate extinction of the 
consumption of country-made spirit. There is some reason to be- 
lieve that the policy now pursued by some provincial Governments 
of raising the retail price of alcoholic liquor to a high figure may 
defeat their object by indirectly encouraging the production and 
consumption of deleterious illicit spirit. Towards the end of 1926, 
the Government of the Punjab found it necessary to reduce with 
effect from the 1st of April, 1927, the duty on country spirit from 
Es. 12-8 to Es. 10 per imperial proof gallo'n. In Assam a Local 
Option Bill was passed during the year under review. 

It is thus clear from the above that the executive Governments, 
both Central and Provincial, and the various legislative bodies in 
India are fully alive to their duties in the matter of controlling and 
reducing the consumption of drugs and alcoholic liquors in this 
country. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Communicarions, Trade and Commerce. 

In tile two preceding chapters we have been studying various 
sides of Indian life, and diverse activities of the Government of 
India and of certain political and other public bodies, where any 
estimate of the amount of progress achieved or benefit conferred 
depends much on individual opinion or even prejudice. To some 
persons, for example, the proceedings of the Central Legislature 
during the last session may appear to register considerable pro- 
gress over those of the corresponding session, three years before, 
when the Swarajists first entered the Legislatures. Others, how- 
ever, of more extreme views, may doubt whether the word progress 
is rightly used in this connection. Again, there are persons in 
India who regard Pactory Acts, welfare work in cities, and such 
like things as at the very best only inadequate palliatives to 
conditions and discomforts of life which might have been avoided 
by revitalising the village community and fostering and develop- 
ing cottage industries. But in this present chapter we can apply 
the test of measure to progress and discover how many more 
miles of railway have been added during the year, and to how 
many more places telegraphs and telephones have been extended 
and what new roads have been built and where. But it should 
not be forgotten that the prosaic figures of miles of railway road, 
telegraph wires and so on, represent ultimately more than mere 
mechanical achievements. For the developments during the past 
half century or so, of railways, roads, and telegraphs, have made 
all British India into a closely knit economic unit with one part 
sensitive to the circumstances of the other, and with the capacity 
to redress speedily adverse conditions in any one of its divisions 
with the resources of any other part or of the whole. 

The value of the railway system in counter-acting the effects 
of famine is obvious enough whilst its contribution to the economic 
development of India — the roadless and canalless India of a 
century ago — is probably greater than the con'esponding contribu- 
tion' of railways in most European countries. During the past 
seventy years or so, there has been immense activity in road build- 
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iiig also. The Grand Trunk Eoad has been extended from the 
Ganges valley to Peshawar, good metalled arterial and district 
roads have been driven over the plains and through the hills of every 
part of India, and thousands of miles of serviceable ‘ kacha ’ or 
non-metalled roads and useful bridle-tracks have been made. It 
is true that this activity needs to be speeded up and magnified 
to many dimensions before India can be said to have a thoroughly 
adequate road .system, but this is no more than saying that India 
is a countrj’- of almost continental dimensions, starting late and 
with scanty resources on the process of economic and general mate- 
rial development. There can be no question that every district in 
India has immensely increased the amount of wheeled transport 
within its limits, even during the past two or three decades, and 
the extent of this expansion is a measure of the growth of India’s 
road-system and of its economic value to her people. But although 
so much has been accomplished, it is readily admitted that this 
represents hardly more than the beginning of the development 
of roads and railways in this country. 

Railway finance and the relations between the legislatures and 
the railways have been already discussed, but before we go on 
to examine the chief features of the year’s work it might be as 
well to consider briefly railway organisation at headquarters and 
on the railways themselves. The agency by which the Govern- 
ment of India supervises the whole railway system in this country 
is the Railway Board, which, as now constituted, consists of a 
Chief Commissioner, a Einancial Commissioner and two Members. 
A proposal of the Acworth Committee that the Indian Railways 
should be sub-divided into three territorial divisions with a Com- 
missioner in charge of each was not accepted, and the work of 
the Members of the Board is now divided on the basis of subjects. 
One Member deals with technical subjects, and the other with 
general administration, personnel and traffic subjects, the Einancial 
Commissioner representing the Einance Department on the Board 
and dealing with all financial questions. The Board is assisted 
by five Directors for Civil Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Traffic, Einance and Establishment. Each Director has definite 
charge of certain particular aspects of the Board’s active and 
constructive policy, and by disposing of matters excepting those 
affecting policy or of major importance relieves the Chief Com- 
missioner and Members of the Board of much current work thus 
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enabling tbem to devote tbeir attention to larger questions of rail- 
way policy, to tour over tbe various railway systems and to main- 
tain personal touch with Local Governments to a greater extent 
than was previously practicable. 

Tbe present constitution of tbe Eailway Board is tbe result 
of a re-organisation carried out during 1924, during wbicb also- 
certain changes in organisation were made on the raEways them- 
selves. For some years before 1924, it bad been evident that 
tbe increasing mileage of some of tbe railways, tbe growing com- 
plexity of traffic problems and tbe modem advance in tbe science 
of transportation necessitated some adjustment in tbe controlling 
agency. Tbe departmental system of administration bad become 
unsuited to tbe working of an increasing traffic over large areas; 
and tbe burden falling upon tbe headquarters staff of the larger 
railways was so heavy as to render efficient control difficult. A 
careful analysis of tbe problem bad indicated that tbe remedy 
lay in divisional organisation. Tbe main object of tbis organisa- 
tion is to fix tbe responsibility for tbe whole of tbe railway work 
in a certain sectioii of tbe railway (called a “ Division ”) on one- 
officer called tbe Divisional Superintendent. A “ division ” may 
be of any length according to circumstances, but is generally a 
good deal larger than what used to be known as a railway district 
in wbicb under tbe departmental system there were three or more 
officers each responsible to tbe bead of bis department at the 
headquarters of tbe railway. Each Divisional Superintendent is 
directly responsible to the Agent, tbe Administrative Head of the 
whole Eailway, who has on bis ‘ staff ’ experts in tbe several 
branches of railway work, who would under a departmental system- 
be called “ the Heads of Departments.” Tbis is not tbe place 
to enter into a complete description of a Divisional organisation 
but while tbe above is a brief general outline oMbe system, which’ 
has been adopted extensively in America, South Africa and in other 
countries, it must be understood that, as applied to individual 
railways it takes forms differing considerably in detail. A form of 
Divisional organisation was introduced on the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Eailway in 1922 and another form was brought in on tbe 
North Western EaEway in 1924 and shortly afterwards, in Janu- 
ary 1925, on tbe East Indian Eailway. These improvements in 
organisation were tbe administrative counterparts of the very 
fruitful change in tbe system of railway finance which, as we have 
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already seen, rcsiiUod from tlio convention concluded in Soptoiuber, 
1921, between the Government of India and the Legislative' 
Assembly. 

A glance at tlm maps oji the opposite page will give bomo- 
idea of the progress which has been made during the past century 
in the development of the Indian Ilailway .sy.sfem, and, it must 
bo remembered, the pace of development has been increasing 
during the past few years lielped by the thoroughly sound financial 
organisation described below, and is likely to develop with con- 
tinually increasing momentum in the future. Dp to end of !Maroh 
1927 tbo total Capital at charge on all railways including those 
under construction amounted to Rs. 78S'G7 crores of which 
Its. 701.07 crores was capital at charge on Slate-owned railways 
inclusive of premia paid in the purchase of companies lines. The 
remainder, 87'CO crores, represented capital raised by Indian State,s, 
Companies and District Boards. On the 3Ist March 1927, tiie 
total route mileage of Indian railway.s was approximately 39,0.}8, 
consisting of 19, .307 miles of broad gauge, 10,932 miles of metre 
gauge and 3,719 of narrow gauge. During tho year under review 
421 miles of new lines were opened for public truific, whilst about 
2,201 miles were under construction at its close. Of the total 
route mileage 2S,(101 miles or 71‘7 per cent, are owned by the 
State and 10,7.10 miles or -10.3 per cent, are directly managed by 
tbo State. It would be absurd, of course, to contrast tho railway 
mileage of agricultunil India with her va,st mountain ranges, 
great river c.stuarie.s, and wide.sprt.adiiig deserts and barren placo.s, 
with that of highly industrialised, compact England wIio.ho every 
square mile, almo.st, is mado to contribute something to the 
national income. But when it is realised that Great Britain and 
Ireland, le.ss than one-thirty-fifth of the area of India, Imve 21,000 
miles of railway it i.s clear that there is both scope and need for 
as rapid an extension as po.ssiblo of tho Indian railway system. 

That the Government of India recogni,sc.s this need and is doing- 
all in its power to meet it is mndo clear by the following foots. 
Tho capital expendituro to bo devoted to tlio construction of new 
lines during 1927-28 is Its. 7{i2 lakhs (at tho jiresont rate of ex- 
change, a hikJi of rnpoc.s is equal to dJ7,f)0() sterling). During tho 
year under review, tho Ilailway Board have made a distinct ndvanoo- 
in organising tlio programme of futuro work and hnvo been able- 
to make a number of technical hnprovoments which will simplify 
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"the preparation and execution of new construction projects. Also, 
n regular procedure lias been devised for periodical consultation 
with provincial governments regarding local needs for new com- 
munications, and in tbeir active policy of new construction tbe 
Eailway Board are receiving tbe closest co-operation and assistance 
from all Provincial Governments. Tbe Government of Burma in 
.particular bave been very belpful in assisting tbe Eailway Board 
to work out tbeir programme and speed up tbe construction of lines 
wbicb bave tbe primary object of developing tbe backward areas 
•of this province. During 1927-28, 650 miles of railway will be 
•under construction in Burma out of tbeir total programme of 
1,636 miles. As a result of all tbeir work of preparation, examina- 
tion, and consultation, tbe Eailway Board bave been able to put 
•forward a concrete programme of construction work wbicb promises 
not only an early considerable addition to railway mileage in 
India but also steady additions from year to year for many 
■years to come. Tbe programme of construction during tbe year 
may be summarised as follows. It is expected tbat during 1927-28 
about 100 new projects will be in band, costing about Es. 60 
•crores (1 crore equals 100 lakbs) and amounting to 4,640 miles. 
Tbe mileage wbicb will be completed during tbe year 1927-28 
is expected to total between 900 and 1,000 miles provided tbat 
reasonable progress is assured and no serious hindrances occur. 
■Dnless tbe present programme of tbe Eailway Board comes in 
-.for drastic revision from financial or other causes, there is no 
.reason to anticipate any serious dropping off from this figure of 
.approximately 1,000 miles as tbe annual addition of new railway 
•mileage for some years to come. 

One feature of tbe Board’s programme stands out prominently, 
;and this is tbe absence of ambitious projects of trunk-line con- 
struction. Tbe explanation is tbat India is already well served 
bv trunk lines wbicb follow tbe outlines of a railway system 
laid down for her by Lord Dalbousie in tbe fifties of last century. 
He foresaw a system of trunk lines connecting tbe interior of 
-each Presidency with its outlying parts and tbe different Presi- 
dencies with each other. This scheme was to include a trunk 
line from Calcutta to Lahore, another from Bombay to tbe North- 
West of India, another from Madras to Bombay, and a fourth 
irom 'Madras to tbe Malabar Coast. Building on tbat main, skele- 
ton a large number of subsidiary trunk lines bave been added from 
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time to time and tliere are now only a few gaps left in tke maim 
net-work. The important gaps still to he filled are not in fact' 
more than 4 or 5, and of tfiese, three are in progress of being filled, 
one by the Central India Coalfields Railway which will cross the- 
gap lying between the East Indian and Bengal Hagpur Railways- 
in Chota Hagpur and the Central Provinces, another by the Bar- 
pur-Parvatipuram line which will complete the link between the 
Central Provinces and the East Coast, and the third by the Kazipet 
Bellarshah Railway now being built by His Exalted Highness the- 
Hizam's Government which will effect a saving of some 200 miles- 
in the journey between Madras and Horthern India. There are- 
two other main trunk routes to be constructed before it can. be 
said that the main net-work of trunk lines is completed. One 
is the Bombay-Sind connection, and the other is the broad gauge' 
connection between Karachi and the United Provinces. The- 
former, because it is to some extent short-circuited by an easy 
sea-route, has never been considered a very promising undertaking- 
from the financial point of view, but it is believed that its con- 
struction will become a matter of some importance as the effect 
of the contemplated extensive irrigation operations in Sind is felt 
in increased production. The Government are, therefore, having 
its financial prospects re-examined, and in order to complete their 
knowledge of the topography of some of the uninhabited country 
which has to be crossed, an aeroplane survey is to be undertaken 
shortly. As regards the broad gauge connection between Karachi' 
and the United Provinces, it is felt that the time is not ripe 
for undertaking the expenditure involved. There are two reasons* 
for this, first that a metre gauge connection exists, which is not 
seriously overstressed with traffic, and secondly, that there is greater 
need for using such funds as are available for remunerative branch 
and feeder lines elsewhere. To this category of main lines may 
perhaps be added the proposed connection between India and 
Burma, regarding which a recent investigation of the possibility 
of discovering a more favourable route through the Arakan- 
mountains has proved unfruitful, and the Government are there- 
fore left with the two routes formerly surveyed, neither of which- 
can at present be regarded a remimerative proposal. 

The key-note of the programme, to which the Government of 
India are now working, is the filling in of the interstices of the- 
net-work of trunk lines with useful branches and feeders so that 
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"tlie benefits of railway service may be brought right to the doors 
of the agriculturists and the rural population. It will be seen that 
■ omitting the two main connections already referred to, namely, 
■the Eaipur-Parvatipuram line and the Central India Coalfields 
Eailway, the Government have in their programme . nearly 100 
projects which average not more than 49 miles apiece and the 
longest of which is about 100 miles. These are in fact lines 
•designed primarily to seive the interests of the agriculturist and 
to enable produce to be moved and marketed. The programme 
may, therefore, be described as an agricultural railway programme. 
But to fulfil this character it has been necessary to devise cheaply 
•constructed lines, because construction to the ordinary standards 
would have meant either that the lines did not earn a fair return 
•on their capital, or that they imposed an insupportable burden 
■on the carriage of produce and passengers in the very places where 
■they wished to encourage traffic. Whether these new lines with 
their low speeds and low standard of amenities will escape severe 
•criticism remains to be seen, but if they are successfiil they will 
pay for gradual improvement up to the standard of the older lines. 

In addition to their expenditure on new construction the Eail- 
way Board and the Agents of the different railways are under- 
taking more outlay on improvements in open line facilities, which 
includes large sums for the improvement of rails and sleepers, for 
the re-modelling of station yards and marshalling yards, ' and 
for electrification. During 1927-28 no less than 2J crores of 
rupees are to be expended in improving the standard of comfort 
for lower class passengers, attention being paid particularly to water 
supply, waiting rooms and halls, refreshment rooms, booking 
arrangements, sanitary arrangements and improvements to coach- 
ing stock. 

The foregoing discussion will enable the reader to understand 
something of the scope and objects of the Government of India’s 
railway policy, and it is clear that the reproaches which have so 
■often been levelled in the past against that policy will lose their 
force year by year. The Government of India’s achievements in 
this matter of the improvement and development of the Indian 
railway system will also be more adequately appreciated when it 
is realised that they are the achievements of the Government. 
We have seen that no less than 71-8 per cent, of the total route 
mileage of Indian railways are owned, and 40'2 per cent, are 
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directly managed by tbe State. The. effort of financing, control- 
ling, and developing tbe railways of India falls very largely, 

■ therefore, on the Government, and through its Railway Board it 
controls the policy of construction and developments throughout 
:the whole of India. ‘ ^ 

After this general survey we may now turn to the wort of the 
year under review and here we may notice a reduction, doubly 
welcome in these post-war days, in passenger fares. The strength- 
ening of the financial position which has resulted from the sepa- 
ration of Railway from General finances and profitable working in 
1923-24 and 1924-25 enabled the majority of railways to consider 
reductions in passenger fares, with the result that three railways, 
namely the Bengal-Nagpur, East Indian, and South Indian made 
certain reductions during the year 1925-26. In 1926-27 further 
reductions took place on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India, 
and on the Burma, Great Indian Peninsula, Madras and Southern 
Mahratta, South Indian, East Indian, and North-Western Rail- 
ways. These reductions in respect of first and second classes 
generally amounted to about 25 per cent, over varying distances 
short of 300 miles, whilst reductions in third class fares amounted 
to between 12 per cent, and 14 per cent, over distances from 50 
to 300 miles, and from 14 per cent, to 30 per cent, over longer 
distances. Another development during the year has been the 
creation of a Rates Advisory Committee. In their terms of refer- 
ence the Acworth Committee were directed to report inter alia 
“ whether the present system of control by Government of rates 
and fares and the machinery for deciding disputes between Rail- 
ways and traders are satisfactory, and if not to advise what modi- 
fications are desirable”. The Committee recommended the estab- 
lishment of a Rates Tribunal to adjudicate upon disputes between 
Railways and the public in the matter of rates and fares levied 
by the former. After careful consideration it was decided, with 
the sanction of the Secretary of State, to set up a Rates Advisory 
Coinmittee consisting of a President, one Member representative 
of Commercial interests, and one Member to represent Railway 
interests. The Committee was accordingly constituted, with effect 
from the 1st April 1926, to investigate and make recommendations 
to Government on the following subjects: — 

(1) Complaints of undue preference. 

(2) Complaints that rates are unreasonable in themselves. 

Q 
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(3) Complaints or disputes in respect of terminals. 

(4) The reasonableness or otherwise of any conditions as to 

the packing of articles specially liable to damage in 
transit or liable to cause damage to merchandise. 

(5) Complaints in respect of conditions as to packing attached 

to a rate. 

(6) Complaints that Eailway Companies do not fulfil their 

obligations to provide reasonable facilities under Sec- 
tion 42 (3) of the Indian Eailways Act. 

Sir JIarasimha Sarma, lately Law Member of the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General, agreed to serve on the Committee 
as President, and Mr. S. D. Manson who was working as Director 
of Traffic with the Eailway Board was appointed as the Eailway 
Member, It was also decided to select the commercial representa- 
tive for individual investigations from a panel consisting of mem- 
bers nominated by the various Chambers of Commerce and Trades 
Associations. 

It was first laid down that applications for a reference to the 
Committee should be addressed to the Agent of the Eailway 
concerned with a deposit of Es. 100 and that within 3 months 
of the receipt of such application the Agent should prepare a 
statement of the case and submit it with his observations thereon 
to the Eailway Board. In the light of the experience gained 
and on the recommendation of the Eates Advisory Committee, the 
Government of India reviewed the above procedure and decided 
that in future applications should be submitted direct to the Eail- 
way Department of the Government of India, copies being for- 
warded to the Agent of the Eailway concerned, that the deposit 
of Es. 100 be reduced to Es. 10, and that the period of 3 months 
allowed to the Agents of Eailways for the submission of the state- 
ment of their case be curtailed to 2 months. The revised proce- 
dure Avas introduced with effect from the 24th January 1927. 

Complaints submitted to the Committee were slow in coming 
in, but by the end of March, 1927, 15 cases had been submitted 
out of which six have been referred to the Committee. 

In last year’s report an account was given of the efforts which 
were being made to relieve the congestion of passenger traffic 
round Bombay by electrifying certain portions of the railway 
system in that area. So far, the Bombay electrification scheme 
is the only one which has been taken in hand, but certain other 
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ficliemea are under consideration. The schemes for electrifying 
railway lines in the Bombay area which are now in hand com- 
prise, on the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway, the subiu-ban lines 
up to Kalyan and the main lines to Igatpuri and Poona; on the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Eailway, the suburban lines 
between Church Gate and Borivli, and the main line between 
Grant Eoad and Bandra. The work on the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Eailway has reached an advanced stage and electrified services 
have already been opened between Victoria Terminus and Kurla 
and Thana via the Harbour Branch and between Victoria Terminus 
and Bandra. These services have become highly popular and 
promise to be entirely successful. 

With a view to inaugurating electrified services on the whole 
of these sections as early as possible the work on the uncompleted 
poi-tion of the schemes is being vigorously pushed forward. By 
the opening of these electrified services not only will Bombay 
derive a great benefit in the matter of a better distribution of its 
population but a considerable reduction in the operating expenses 
of the railway will be effected. 

Investigations regarding the electrification of suburban lines 
in the vicinity of Calcutta and Madras were also completed during 
the year. The results of these investigations are at present under 
consideration. Proposals for the electrification of the Trichinopoly- 
Madura and other sections of the South Indian Eailway have also 
been under consideration by the Eailway Board in view of the possi- 
bility of the supply of cheap power from hydro-electric sources. 
The investigation of hydro-electric schemes in the Madras Presi- 
dency was completed during the year and the results of these in- 
vestigations were under discussion with the Government of Madras 
at the end of the year. Hei’e it may be interesting to notice some 
of the financial results of electrification in the Bombay area. 
The section between Victoria Terminus and Kurla, a distance of 
9^- miles, was electrified with effect from Eebruary 5th, 1925, and 
it has been reported that by January, 1927, the train miles on the 
section had increased seven-fold and passenger traffic and earnings 
were twenty times as great as in the period before Eebruary, 1926. 
On Eebruaiy 3rd, 192G, the electrification of the Mahim chord, 
an addition of 2-^ miles was completed and the whole of tlie Harbour 
Branch railway was operated by electric service. A comparison 
between the statistics of January, 1926, ivith those of October, 
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1926, shows that the train miles have increased fonr-fold, the 
passenger traffic has doubled and that earnings have trebled. 

Apart from electrification, many important open-line works 
were undertaken during the year and amongst those on which 
good progress was made may be mentioned the following : — 

(1) Elimination of the reversing station at Bhor-Ghat, Great 

Indian Peninsula Railway, between Kalyan and Poona. 

(2) Mahalakshmi Overbridge at Bombay (Bombay, Baroda 

and Central India Railway). 

(3) Quadrupling between Bandra and Grant Roa.d (Bombay, 

Baroda and Central India Railway). 

(4) Provision of additional tracks and improved facilities on 

the Madras Suburban Section of the South Indian 
Railway. 

(6) The doubling of the Grand Chord of the East Indian Rail- 
way is nearing completion. 

(6) Good progress was made with the work on the Vizaga- 
patam Harbour Construction during the year. 

The whole question of the capacity of the workshops of the 
State Railways and the possibility of their re-organisation and 
improvement on co-ordinated lines was investigated during the 
cold weather of 1925-26 by the State Railway Workshops Com- 
mittee, an expert committee presided over by Sir Vincent Ravan, 
formerly Chief Mechanical Engineer, North Eastern Railway, 
England. The results of this investigation have indicated the 
imperative necessity, at any rate for some time to come, for heavy 
expenditure on the remodelling and improvement of State Railway 
Workshops in general. The recommendations of the Committee 
concerning the lines on which re-organisation and improvement 
should proceed have been examined and, in the main, accepted 
by the Railway Board. These recommendations with the Railway 
Board’s views thereon have been communicatied to the Railway 
Administrations concerned and a special officer has also been 
appointed to see that effect is given to them as early as possible. 

The most important schemes of workshop construction and 
remodelling on which work was in progress during the year under 
review were as follows : — 

(1) Kanchrapara-Remodelling of Loco.-shops and raachinei-y 
(Eastern Bengal Railway). 
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(2) Dohad-Now Loco.-aliops (Bombay, Baroda and Central 

India Railway). 

(3) Perambur-Eemodelling of shops (Madras, and Southern 

Mahratta Railway). 

(4) Lucicnow-Extension to Loco-shops (East Indian Railway). 

(5) Trichinopoly-Ncw 'Workshops (South Indian Railway). 

As in other countries, road motor traffic is now enterin'? into 
competition with Indian Railwa}'s in certain localities. The exist- 
ing motor services aro however practically all in the hands of 
small owners, and, owing to the uni-eliability of their soi’vices 
and want of capital, the effect of their competition on Railway 
earnings has not yet been serious. At present the motor services 
have . tended to become feeders to, rather than competitors with 
Railways, except where the road journey materially short circuits 
the rail route as between Kohat and Peshawar, Kohat and Bannu, 
Poona and Ahmednagar. In places where competition does exist, 
it is being mot by alterations in train seiwiccs, by increasing the 
number of stoppages wherever this is feasible, and by the rxmning 
of light trains or self-propelled units such as rail motors or sentinel 
coaches. 

As a result of experiments on existing girders in use on 5' 6" 
gauge railways in India carried out by the Indian Railway Bridge 
Committee over a period of about 4 years, and as a result also 
of the labours of another Committee which was appointed in 
1925 and which studied and drew conclusions from the results 
of the experiments carried out by the previous Committee, it has 
been found possible to introduce revised rules governing the 
designing of bridge girders for 5' 6" gauge railways, and regu- 
lating their loads. Among other changes introduced, the allow- 
ance to 1)0 made for the impact effect of a moving load running 
over a girder at high speed has been appreciably reduced'. As a 
result of this change many existing girders which would have 
required renewals under the old rules can be kept in use; some 
existing girders over which the speed of trains has been restricted 
in the past will be permitted to take the same train-loads with- 
out restriction of speed in future; and on other bridges, greater 
loads than wore permissible under the old rules will be permitted to 
run at unrestricted speed over the existing girders. Moreover, all 
new girders will bo lighter and' therefore cheaper than if the rules 
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had not heen revised. The Railway Board’s Bridge Standards 
Committee carried out experiments during the year on existing 
girders on metre gauge railways in India, as a result of which it 
is hoped to revise the rules governing the designing of metre 
gauge girders also. 

Another very interesting development which deserves to be 
noticed in this report has taken place during the year in Railway 
Publicity. In other countries it has been recognised that pub- 
licity plays a very great part in attracting business to Railways, 
but in India, little attention has hitherto been given to it except 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway which, in co-operation 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway successfully attempted by means 
of pamphlets and advertisements to attract American tourists to 
India. Their publicity efforts not only added to the earnings of 
the Railway but also helped the business of the country generally. 
Their work was however directed towards attracting upper class 
tourist traffic, but now publicity methods have been adopted to 
appeal to the large bulk of the people of India from whom the 
Railways obtain their most paying business. The people are 
largely illiterate and the circulation of papers and handbills, even 
in the vernacular, or advertisements in the press, scarcely touches 
them. Therefore, in order to reach this class, the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway’s Publicity Bureau introduced in November 
1925 a travelling cinema which gives exhibitions in the open air, 
showing films of fairs and festivals and so on. The Railway Board 
considered that it was advisable to develop the system introduced 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and to extend it to the 
other three State-worked Railways. After full discussion with the 
Agents of State-worked Railways it was decided to establish Pub- 
licity Bureaux on the Iforth Western, East Indian, and Eastern 
Bengal Railways. Sanction was accorded to the creation of a 
post of Publicity Officer for each of the three Railways, for three 
years in the first instance, with a requisite staff of photographers, 
cinema operators, clerks, menials, etc. The necessity for a central 
organisation to co-ordinate and dii’ect the methods on the several 
Railways has also been recognised by the Board, and the Board 
have sanctioned a temporary post of Chief Publicity Officer for 
a period of three years from March 1st, 1927. His Headquarters 
will be at Bombay. The new business that this publicity pro- 
paganda is expected to bring to the Railways will ultimately , be 



Tile following table shows the distribution of the number of Railway 
employees on 31st March 1925 and 1926, among the various 
communities : — 
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very valuable, and tbe expenditure incurred will be small- in- com- 
parison to tbe extra earnings. Moreover the Publicity Bureau- will 
be in charge of tbe work connected with public advertising on 
Railway property, and it is anticipated that tbe income from 
tbis source alone will more tbaii cover tbe expenditure on tbe- estab- 
lishment charges of tbe Bureau on most of tbe Railways. 

Something has already been said in an earlier chapter about 
tbe attention devoted to tbe Indianisation of tbe railway services. 
Tbe actual figures of European and Indian employment are shown 
in tbe diagram on tbe opposite page. Tbe Railway Board' are 
fully alive to their responsibilities in tbis matter and' as far as 
tbe State Railways are concerned they have already done much to 
extend training facilities which are an essential preliminary to 
tbe Indianisation of tbe services. Tbe various Railway Companies 
managing State and other Railway lines have also followed- tbe 
lead given by tbe Government and have accepted tbe recom- 
mendations of tbe Lee Commission that tbe extension of existing- 
training facilities should be pressed forward as quickly as possible 
so that recruitment in India may be advanced as soon as practicable 
up to 75 per cent, of tbe total number of vacancies in the Superior 
Railway Services. 

Tbe Secretary of State’s approval to the schemes of recruit- 
ment and training of superior officers of tbe State Railways in tbe 
four main branches of tbe services, namely Civil Engineering, 
Transportation, Commercial and Mechanical Engineering, were 
received during tbe year and Regulations for recruitment to these 
services were issued in July 1926. Schemes of recruitment for 
tbe Electrical Engineering and Signal Engineering Departments 
have been drawn up and submitted to tbe Secretary of State in 
Council. Schemes for other branches of tbe service are still, under 
consideration. Certain Company-worked Railways have expressed 
their desire to join tbe Railway Board in their schemes of recruit- 
ment, and others in their schemes for training Superior Railway 
Officers. 

The extensive programme of new construction on which, a start 
is now being made calls for the employment of a large number' of 
engineers over and above the regular Engineering staff, employed 
by railways. Many Indian youths who have qualified, as Civil 
Engineers from Colleges or Institutions in Great Britain, or in India 
have difficulty in obtaining- that initial practical experience wbicb: 
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is an. esseritip,! complement to tKeir college course before .tHey can 
be. considered competent to practise as engineers. Tbe Railway 
Board , have therefore decided to take up to 17 students annually 
and give them practical training, on railway construction for 
one .year. Tbe facilities for practical training thus granted to; 
tbe students will not give them any claim to appointments on 
railways either permanent or temporary but they will be granted 
a stipend of Rs. 100 a month whilst under training. Of the- 
17 student-engineers, 9 will be taken from Indian colleges and 
8 from amongst those who have qualified from British colleges 
or institutions. 

The provision of an institution to give practical training to 
junior officers on railways has been a long- felt need. The Rail- 
way Transportation School at Chandausi, which was intended for 
the training of subordinates only, could not be suitably extended. 
to provide a college for officers nor could it afford the facilitieB 
necessary for their purpose. The Railway Board have, therefore, 
decided to establish a Railway Staff College at Debra Dun, a place 
eminently suited for the purpose owing to its climate, situation 
and proximity to other similar institutes like the Forest Research 
Institute and the Prince of "Wales’ Royal Indian Military College. 
The lay-out of the Railway ■ College is under preparation and it 
is expected that work on it will soon be started. The scheme is 
estimated to cost about Rs. 20 lakhs. 

But whilst all this attention has been given to the recruit- 
ment and training of the higher branches of the services, the 
training of subordinate staffs has not been overlooked. The more 

D . . 

important railways either have, or are developing, schools for. 
training- their subordinate staffs. During the year under review 
considei-able progress was made with the improvement of the train- 
ing school for the North-Western Railway at Lyallpore. A tem- 
porarjr training school for the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
has bee'll established at Bina and a scheme for starting a similar 
school at Gomoh on the East Indian Railway is being considered. 
These schools will provide classes to train probationers in the sub- 
ordinate ranks before they are allowed to take up regular duties, 
and, members of the subordinate staff to enable them to qualify 
for. promotion to the upper grades., In;a.ddition to these classes 
separate refresher classes will he provided through which the sub-; 
ordihate-staff will he passed at .specified intervals. ■ 
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Civil Aviation is not yet a factor in Indian communications, 
but, os the description of the debate on this subject in the Legis- 
lative Assembly during tbo Delhi Session has shown, the Indian 
Government and Legislature are not forgetful of the desirability 
of moving abreast of other countries in this matter, and the appoint- 
ment has now been made of a Director of Civil Aviation in India. 
Eapid progress is being made in the establishment of the air- 
ship base at Karachi in connection with the Imperial Air-ship 
scheme and it is hoped that experimental flights to India will 
take place in 1928. The Government of India are also helping 
in the establishment of the aeroplane service from Egypt to 
Karachi by providing the necessary aerodrome at the latter place 
including a hanger and its subsidiary services. They have also 
made arrangements for the requisite meteorological and wireless 
facilities. Three of the Air Liners to bo employed on this route 
left England towards the end of the year, and as we have seen, 
keen interest was evinced in the inaugural flight to India by 
Sir Saniual Hoaro, the Secretary of State for Air, The service 
will operate between Cairo and Basra in the first instance, and 
will bo extended to Karachi when a suitable route along the 
Persian Gulf has been laid down. 

It is hoped in the near future to acquire the site selected for 
the seaplane base for the Calcutta-Rangoon service, at Monkey 
Point, Rangoon. Owing to certain technical objections the site 
selected for the seaplane base in Calcutta has been abandoned and 
the question of an alternative site is under consideration. The 
acquisition of sites near Bombay and Calcutta for subsidiary air- 
ship bases has also been decided upon, subject to the provision 
of the necessary funds. 

The next link iii the chain of Indian communications is the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department, which, in addition to its primary 
function of providing the Indian public with easy and rapid 
means of intercourse, is, owing to its ubiquity, called upon to 
act as the agent of the Government in carrying out other essential 
services not directly connected with its basic activities. It acts 
as the banker and agent of the people, enabling them to do their 
shopping from all distances. It collects customs charges on duti- 
able articles coming to India by post. It insures the lives of 
Government employees ; and it pays the pensions of retired ofiicials 
of the Indian Army. It is the custodian of Postal and Telegraphic 
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Stores held in reserve for purposes of Military mobilization, and 
finally, among a Lost of miscellaneous activities it sells quinine. 
Tbe extent to which these useful fmctions are carried on may 
be estimated from the fact that in November 1926, there were 
nearly 21,000 post offices in India with more than 1,0T,527 postal 
officials and over 1,58,700 miles of mail lines. 

In pursuance of the policy of extending postal facilities in 
rural areas, 707 experimental post offices were opened during the 
year 1925-26. At the end of that year, of the total of 20,108 
post offices in existence, 15,675 were in rural areas, while, out 
of a total of 62,665 letter boxes, 36,638 were situated in such 
areas. So far as telegraph facilities generally are concerned, in 
addition to 163 telegraph offices proper, 3,688 of the post offices 
in existence at the end of the year 1925-26 were combined post 
and telegraph offices, while 3,686 offices were receiving offices for 
telegrams which could be booked there for transmission to the 
nearest telegraph office. 

Of the total length of 1,68,694 miles of mail lines, motor mail 
services, which began with a length of 356 miles in 1914-15, 
embraced 6,883|^ miles. The Department avails itself of every 
opportunity to utilise the more rapid means of transmission afforded 
by motor transport wherever this can be done at little or no extra 
cost by co-operating in combined mail and passenger services. 

During the year there has been steady progress in all branches 
of postal business. 1,273 million articles including 542 million 
letters, 551 million post-cards, 77 million registered newspapers, 
87 million packets and 16 million parcels were posted, an increase 
of 29 million articles over the figures for 1924-25. About 36 
million money orders of the total value of Es. 880 millions were 
issued and a sum of Es. 11 millions was realised as commission. 

Delivery which is the principal work of the Department, and 
by which it should mainly be judged, shows that out of about 1,309 
million articles, including money orders, which were posted during 
1925-26, 99 '94 per cent, were actually delivered or paid. The 
percentage of articles which the Department failed to deliver 
is *06, the lowest on record since 1915-16. This percentage 
includes a large number of articles which could not possibly 
be delivered. In Bengal, Bombay and Madras alone an average 
of 102 articles were posted every day with no address whatever. , 
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Tlie limit of weiglit of parcels exchanged with. Iraq, the Fede- 
rated Malay States, the Straits Settlements, Siam, France and 
Switzerland has been raised to 20 lbs. The value payable system 
has been extended to parcels exchanged with Johore. The money 
order service with Syria has been resumed. The telegraphi' 
money order service has been extended to Kedah. A direct money 
order service has been established with the Irish Free State, 

A new epoch is approaching in the history of communications 
between India and the West with the proposed extension to 
Karachi of the Cairo-Basrah Air Mail Service, whereby a saving 
in time to London is expected to result of about 7 days for Karachi, 
6 days for Lahore, 3 days for Lucknow, 2 days for Bombay, 2 
to 3 days for Calcutta and 2 days for Madras. 

The total aerial line and cable mileage at the end of the year 
1925-2G was 96,678 carrying 494,786 miles of wire. The total 
cable mileage at the end of the year was 1,020 carrying 75,360 
miles of cable conductors. 

The value of stores purchased locally rose from Rs, 12,04,000 
in 1924-25 to Rs. 15,60,000 in 1925-26. At the same time the 
value of stores obtained by direct indent upon England fell from 
Rs. 18,61,000 in 1924-25 to Rs. 13,39,000 in 1925-26. The local 
piu'chase includes such important articles manufactured in India 
as hard-drawn copper wire, glass batteiy jars and insulators. 

The Baudot system continued to give satisfaction during the 
year. TJie quad or fourarm Baudot working was introduced 
between Calcutta and Madras. 

The ^Murray or Mechanical Baudot system of working was 
extended during the year to the following circuits: — 

Bombay-Nagpur. 

Bombay-Delhi. 

The growth of the Telephone Branch continued. On the 31st 
March 1926, the total number of telephone exchanges owned and 
maintained by Government was 250 with 16,926 connections. In 
addition there were 20 Licensed Telephone Exchanges with 28,189 
connections. 

Great progress has been made in establishing Automatic Tele- 
phone Exchanges in the Department, and the number of such 
•exchanges has increased from 2 in 1920-21 to 22 at the close of 
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tEe year under review. The' Licensed Telephone Companies have 
also remodelled their systems at Calcutta and Rangoon from 
Magneto to Central Battery and at Madras and Bombay from 
Manual to Automatic. 

Considerable extensions have also been made in the Trunk 
Telephone Lines, and the following new Trunk circuits were 
opened: — 

Mandalay-Maymyo. 

Pegu-Thanatpin. 

Rangoon-Syriam. 

Syriam-Kyaulctan . 

Lahore-Sialkot. 

Patna-Gaya. 

Calcutta-Patna. 

Patna-Benares. 

■ Lucknow-Benares. 

Agra-Delhi. 

Agra-Bharatpur. 

Kathgodaid-Naini Tal. 

Quetta-Pishin. 

Karachi-Hydei'ahad (Sind) Sukkur. 

Sukkur-Shilcarpur, 

Experiments were made during the year and are still in pro-; 
gress foT the introduction of composite toorJcing {i.e., simultaneous 
telegraph working on each wire of a telephone loop). 


The revised estimate of gross receipts of the Indian Postal and 
Telegraph Department during the year 1926-27 amounts to Rs. 10-51 
crores which is higher by about Rs. 30 lakhs than the actual 
gross receipts of 1925-26. The revised estimate of working expenses 
for 1926-27 is Rs. 10-05 ci’ores which is higher than the actual 
working expenses of 1925-26 by Rs. 67 lalchs. Taking into accomit 
the interest charges which the department has to pay for its 
capital assets, the revised estimates indicate that there 'will be a 
net .loss of Rs. 7 lakhs on the working of the department for 
the year 1926-27 as compared with a net profit of Rs. 37 lakhs, 
in 1925-26. • : - 
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Excluding abnomal uon-recurrent items tbe normal net profit" 
for 1925-26 is approximately Es. 22 laklis. The apparently fal-- 
ling off in the prosperity of the department during 192G-2T is- 
attributable partly to heavy expenditure on new measures designed' 
to improve the conditions of service of the staff and partly to the- 
disappointingly small improvement in revenue owing to trade 
depression. 

The wireless station at Karachi has been remodelled and u- 
continuous-wave set has been installed; this set will provide com- 
munication both by telegraph and by telephone with aeroplanes 
and airships for Civil Aviation purposes. Satisfactory tests were- 
carried out and this installation was used for communication with 
the fu'st “ Hercules ” Air Liner “ City of Delhi,” which arrived' 
at Karachi in Januarj' 1927, and left in Eebruary. In connection 
with this project the wireless receiving installation at Karachi' 
is being transferred to a site near the civil aerodrome, and will' 
also provide a direction-finding service for ships and aircraft. 

Considerable progress 'was made with the new coast station ■ 
at Bombay, which is in course of construction near Santa Cruz 
and will replace the present station at Butcher Island. A direc- 
tion-finding installation will be included. 

Hew continuous-wave installations are being erected at Allaha- 
bad, Lahore and Quetta in connection with the re-modelling of 
those stations. 

Wireless communications between Peshawar and Kashgar have - 
been carried out satisfactorily and the service is now available for. 
private as well as official telegrams. 

The direct wireless service between Madras and Eangoon showed- 
an improvement in working over the previous year, and proved? 
extremely valuable on occasions when the land-line routes between 
India and Burma were interrupted. 

An experimental direction-finding station was erected on Saugor 
Island at the Mouth of the River Hooghly, on behalf of the Com-- 
missioners for the Port of Calcutta. Wireless bearings furnished? 
by this station to ships entering and leaving the river have been* 
very satisfactory and the question of ei’ecting a permanent stationv 
is under consideration. ' . 
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■In .order to reduce tlie sliortage of wireless, operators, a number 
of telegra,pliists were given wireless instruction at Calcutta and 
posted to various stations to obtain further experience. 

The opening of the Imperial Wireless Station at Eugby at the 
end of 1925 caused a great improvement in the reception of the 
British Official Wireless • messages. With very few exceptions, 
these messages were received regularly twice daily throughout the 
year and were forwarded to Messrs. Eeuter’s Limited for distri- 
bution to newspapers in India. 

The Marconi “ Beam ” stations which the Indian Eadio Tele- 
graph Company has been constructing near Kirkee and Dhond, 
are approaching completion. These will provide direct high-speed 
communication between Bombay and London in conjunction with 
coiTesponding stations in Lincolnshire, which will be maintained 
and worked by the British Post Office. The charges for telegrams 
forwarded by this route will be much less than those by the 
•existing routes. 

After further negotiations, an agreement was concluded with 
the Indian Broadcasting Company covering the erection and 
working of stations for commercial broadcasting near Bombay and 
•Calcutta in the first place. These stations are due to start work 
in J une, 1927. In the meantime certain radio clubs are permitted 
-to broadcast experimental programmes as a temporary measure. 

In connection with wireless licenses, arrangements were made ■ 
for Broadcast Eeceiver Licenses to be issued from all Head Post 
‘Offices in India. The number of Import (Wireless Telegraphs) 
Licenses increased considerably. Temporary Permits for the im- 
portation of wireless receiving sets were instituted and are now 
issued by Customs Officers at six ports, thus greatly facilitating 
"the clearing of sets by passengers arriving at those ports. 

The work of the Indian Meteorological Department is properly 
•described in this chapter because of its very intimate relations with 
aviation and wireless. During the year under review the depart- 
ment has been much occupied in malting internal changes in several 
respects. Action has been taken towards the transfer of head- 
•quarters from Simla to Poona; the organisation has been begun 
for Indian collaboration with Britain in Empire air-transport; : 
the cyclone-warning duties for the Bay of Bengal, which had. 
'been brought up to Simla from Calcutta in 1922, following orders 
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for retrenchment, have been returned to Calcutta with an increase 
of responsible staff. The superior staff of the department liaa also 
been strengthened by the addition of 4 posts of Meteorologists 
and 3 of Assistant Meteorologists. The part time posts of Meteo- 
rologists at Calcutta and Madras were abolished. 

In preparation for the removal of headquarters to Poona, a 
suitable site has been acquired and the construction of the build- 
ings was started during the year. The removal will enable the 
Department to start on an active programme of investigation of 
upper-air characters and other matters which will enable the Gov- 
ernment of India to give a full measure of aid to projects of 
Empire and internal Indian flying and of general improvement 
in weather forecasting within the country. The present position 
in regard to Empire flying is that India has undertaken to co- 
operate with the Cniro-Karachi aeroplane seiwice to the extent of 
providing a meteorological station and responsible staff at the 
Karachi terminal. Their function at present will be to issue fore- 
casts and reports on the final flying sector only, Karachi-Chahbar. 

PoUowing this aeroplane service there is to be the greater pro- 
jected air-ship scheme, due to start, it is hoped, in 1928. The 
meteorological assistance to be rendered by India for this seiwiee 
is now under the consideration of the Indian Government. 

In May 1925 the department was asked to undertake for the 
Air Ministry the exposure treatment of some 80 samples of air- 
ship fabric, intended for the hydrogen containing ballonets of 
the new airship. The object was to determine the relative suit- 
ability of the fabrics to withstand tropical conditions of tempera- 
ture and humidity for prolonged periods -ffith minimum deterio- 
ration in gas permeability. This work was done in Agra and 
took about seven months to complete; its value has been acknow- 
ledged by the Air Ministiy. 

The work of Agra and its few outstations on upper-air condi- 
tions has continued satisfactorEy throughout the year, as also 
has that at the Eoyal Air Eorce stations at Quetta and Peshawar, 
under their Elight-Lieutenant Meteorologists. In view of the im- 
portance of the extension of Dpper-Air Work, Government agreed 
to sanction a scheme for the establishment of 13 more XTpper-Air 
Stations throughout India and at Aden and the Seychelles in- 
volving an additional recurring cost of about Es. 1 lakh per annum. 
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The services of storm-warning to ports and shipping, and of 
rflood warning to officers in the Irrigation, Railway and other 
Departments were carried out , as usual, and were as satis- 
factory as present circumstances allow. W arnings for the Arabian 
Sea were issued for 39 periods of disturbed weather. They related 
to depressions forming in the Arabian Sea, sq^ually weather due 
to advances of monsoon, winter disturbances passing eastwards 
.across northern India, and depressions from the Bay of Bengal 
^passing westwards through the central parts of the country to 
give squally weather in the north-east Arabian Sea. On four 

• occasions the disturbances developed into moderate or severe storms. 
■ The warnings were in general timely' and satisfactory, but in the 
-case of the Arabian Sea storm, which passed from the neighbour- 
fhood of Ceylon to the Gulf of Aden between the 6th and 17tb 
.November, the exact location and intensity could not be ascertained 

• during the period of four days from the 10th to the 13th owing 
;to complete want of observations from the sea area involved. The 
-storm was located again in the course- of the 13th when it entered 
the region of shipping routes from Aden. "Warnings for the Bay 

. of Bengal were issued from Calcutta. During the year warnings 
'.were given for 25 periods of disturbed weather. The disturbances 
< developed into moderately severe storms on 3 occasions and into 
a cyclone once. The warnings were, in general, timely and 
-satisfactory. 

Last year’s report mentioned the inauguration of schemes of 
-harbour development for Yizagapatam and Cochin. Good pro- 
egress is reported to have been made during the year on both these 

• schemes. At Yizagapatam the new harbour has been planned to 
allow of six docks with berths for about 50 steamers and accom- 
modation in the basins for possibly another 20. But for the pre- 
sent it is proposed to build only a wharf 1,500 feet long capable 
of taking three or four steamers with moorings for 2 vessels in 

•the harbour flus accommodation at the oil jetty for one oil tank 
, or oil burning steamer. During the year under review work was 
■in progress on the whole length of the wharf. The “ Waltair ” 
a rock breaker and dipper dredger was employed on dredging and 
the “Yizagapatam” a suction dredger has also arrived but un- 
fortunately soon after she reached Yizagapatam at the beginning 
. of March she was driven ashore by a storm the occurrence of 
which at that time of the year is almost unprecedented. The 
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Vizagapatam ” was refloated just before the close of tke year 
under review, but tbe unfortunate accident wbicb necessitated ber 
removal to Calcntta for repairs, will probably cause some delay, in 
the completion of the scheme. Good progress was made on the land 
woris. Some of the bunds were completed and the removal of 
the rock of Durga Hill was finished, thus rendering the area 
available for the re-modelling of the wharf station lines. The 
levelling and draining of the site for bungalows was nearly com- 
pleted and a dispensary was opened. A malarial and a marine 
survey have also been undertaken. 

Further progress has been made with the Cochin Harbour deve- 
lopment scheme which contemplates in the first instance the pro- 
vision of a channel across the bar at the mouth of the backwater 
<0 allow ocean going steamers access at all tides and in all weather 
conditions to the inner harbour. The dredging of the channel is 
now in progress, and if access through the bar can be established 
nil through the year, a portion of the baclcwater will then be 
dredged. 

An Indian Lighthouse Bill which seeks to bring the adminis- 
tiation of lighthouses, lightships and beacons directly under the 
Central Government, was introduced in the Council of State on 
the 11th February, 1927, and referred to a Joint Committee of the 
Council and the Legislative Assembly. It is hoped that the Bill 
will be passed into law at the next September Session. Mean- 
•vvhilo a Lighthouse Engineer was brought out from England to 
report on the condition of the lights on the Indian Coast and to 
make suggestions for their maintenance in good order on an econo- 
mic basis. He was still engaged on his tour of inspection at the 
close of the year. 

The Government of India have decided to utilise the Royal 
Indian Marine vessel “ Dullerin ” as a training ship for deck officers 
ot" the Indian Mercantile Marine and the necessary steps have been 
taken to refit her. It is hoped that she will be ready to take in 
cadets towards the end of the year 1927. 

Three quarters of the work that devolves on the Archaeological 
Department is concerned with the preservation of ancient monu- 
ments and to summarise or review its many activities in this field, 
is beyond the compass of this brief review. In India the monuments 
of antiquity are to be numbered by thousands, and the task of 
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reclaiming them from the jungle, of making good the ravages 
of time or of beautifying their precincts is going on in every part 
of British India, as well as in many of the Indian States; nor 
does the public which has learnt to take a pride and delight 
in the monuments themselves care to pause and learn of the pro- 
cesses by which they are being saved to posterity or of the infinite 
labour and care expended upon them. On the other hand, the 
work which the Archaeological Department is doing in this field 
ought not to he passed over without a word as to its effect upon 
the education and welfare of the people. Eor the monuments of 
the past are not to be appraised merely for their historic or anti- 
quarian interest; nor is their worth to he estimated by the crowds 
of wealth-bringing visitors whom year by year they attract from 
overseas. These constitute, no doubt, argument enough for the 
pains and money spent upon their preservation; but a stronger 
argument by far is the educative influence that they exert upon 
the people around them. Modern Indian architecture is for the 
most part decadent and meretricious a hindrance rather than an 
aid to aesthetic development; nor, with a few notable exceptions, 
do the European buildings in this country appeal to Indian senti- 
ment or help towards raising the standard of public taste. Eor 
this reason the monuments of antiquity are an even more valuable 
asset here than in countries where architecture is still a living 
and flourishing art. That all classes of the community are now 
awakening to their value and are taking advantage of the ameni- 
ties which their effective preservation affords, is increasingly evi- 
dent; but it should be added that little disposition is yet apparent 
on the part of Indians to contribute either towards the repair 
of their ancient monuments or towards the exploration of buried 
remains; 

A.S to this latter sphere of archaeological activity, the past year 
has been notable for many strilcing discoveries alike in the historic 
and in the prehistoric field. At Mohenjo-daro in Sind, the veil 
has been lifted still further from the remarkable civilisation which 
flourished on the banks of the Indus and its tributaries during 
the Chalcolithic age. In the uppermost of the several cities that 
succeeded one another on this site, building after building has 
been systematically laid bare and a singularly rich harvest of 
antiquities recovered from them. The visitor to Mohenjo-daro can 
now. walk through the ancient streets of the -city of. some 5,000 
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years ago, can observe tbeir well devised system of underground 
drainage; can enter tbo dwelling botises of tbe inhabitants and 
reconstruct for bimself a fairly detailed picture of tbeir daily 
life, of tbeir arcs and tbeir crafts, of tbe implements and utensils 
that they \ised, of tbeir personal ornaments and even — ^witb tbe 
help, of tbe statues and skeletons brought to light — of tbe personal 
appearance of tbe people themselves. Owing to its close connec- 
tion -with tbe Sumerian civilisation of Mesopotamia, this newly 
revealed civilisation of tbe Indus valley has hitherto been designat- 
ed by tbo name Indo-Sumerian. With tbe progress of exploration, 
however, it has become evident that this connection was due not 
to actual identity of culture, but to tbe intimate commercial inter- 
course between tbe two countries. Tbe Indus culture, in fact, w'as 
as peculiar to tbe Indus valley and neighbouring tracts, as tbe 
Mesopotamian culture was to the valley of tbe Tign’s and 
Euphrates. Eor this reason tbe explorers have now discarded tbe 
term Sumerian, and designate this civilisation simply by tbo name 
“ Indus ”. 

What b^s been done at Mobenjo-daro has been done also, though 
on a smaller scale, at Harappa, another city — or rather series of 
cities — of the Cbalcolithic ago, in the Montgomery District of 
the Punjab; and here, owing to tho widespread destruction -wrought 
in modern times among the uppermost strata of remains it has 
been easier for tho excavators to penetrate to tbo earlier cities 
underneath, and to throw -welcome light on some of tbe preceding 
stages of this culture. One of the minor finds at Harappa that 
deserves special mention was a copper vessel containing over 
ninety copper weapons and other objects, namely, celts, double 
axes, spear-heads, daggers, choppers and a mace and arrow-head. 
Three of these weapons, viz., one dagger and two celts are inscrib- 
ed with pictographic legends. 

Simultaneously with the excavation of these two sites, a super- 
ficial survey was undertaken along that part of the North-Western 
Erontier which extends from south of tbe Kurraiu Hiver to tbe 
Zbob and Loralai Political agencies and trial diggings were also 
carried on the banks of tbe Zbob Hiver in Baluchistan. As a 
result of this suiwey abundant evidence was found of Ohalcolithic 
settlements in these regions and interesting data were recovered 
regarding tbe burial customs in Vogue there. 
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Coming down to. tlie Mstoric period, a discoveiy that has' 
already excited widespread interest was the location of the famous 
mountain of Aornos, which Alexander the Great captured on his ' 
way into India proper. This mountain fastness has now been idem 
tified with the high and precipitous ridge of Pirsar abutting on 
to the right hank of the Indus, while the fortresses of Bazira and ^ 
Ora which are also mentioned in the Greek accounts of Alexander’s 
compaign have been indentified with two ruined strongholds near 
the villages of Bir-kot and ITdegram. In Tipper Swat a series 
of Buddhist sanctuaries were discovered which hear striking testi- 
mony to the flourishing condition of Buddhism in that region during 
the early centuries of our era. Another spot famous in connec- 
tion with Alexander’s Indian compaign is the city of Taxila, on ' 
the border of the Rawalpindi and Hazara Districts, where the ■ 
Archaeological Department has recently been paying special atten- 
tion to the Scytho-Parthian city of Sirkap. Among the many 
finds made here during the past twelve months was a remarkable 
cache of gold ornaments and silver plate. Prom a dated inscrip- 
tion on one of the silver vessels it appears to have been the pro- 
perty of a local Satrap with a Greek name. 

Later by a. couple of centuries than this unique ' find at Taxila' 
is a magnificent array of Buddhist bas-reliefs unearthed at Gum-’ 
mudiduru in the Kistna District of Madras, and a group of Buddhist 
monasteries, stupas and pillared halls of the same age at Hagarjuni- 
konda in the Guntur District. The former are specially welcome 
additions to the extant monuments of early Buddhism in that 
they belong to the Amaravati school of sculpture which from an 
artistic point of view is the most attractive of all the early Indian 
schools but which has hitherto been represented almost exclusively 
by the well-known reliefs from Amaravati. The latter have already 
yielded a number of historically important inscriptions referring 
to certain rulers of the Ikshvaku Dynasty and mentioning also the 
country of “ Vanavasa ”, which in Ptolemaei’s Geography appears 
under the name of Banabasi. 

In Eastern India, too, new light has been thro-wn on a later 
stage of Buddhism by the excavation of two imposing monuments 
• of the mediaeval period — one at Halanda in Bihar, the original 
home of Buddhism; the other at Paharpur in the Rajshahi Dis- 
trict of Bengal. Xalanda was the site of the great Buddhist 
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UniTersity wMcK was visited by tbe Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Thsang 
in the middle of the seventh century, and was still vigorous in the 
eleventh.- Outstanding among the many edifices recently unearthed 
is a stupa of vast proportions, which proves to have been recons- 
tructed and enlarged on six occasions, each of the successive enve- 
lopes added to it being more imposing than its predecessor. The 
fifth in this succession is remarkable for the almost perfect state 
in which its stucco bas-reliefs and ornaments, including many 
admirably modelled figures of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, have 
survived. Rarely, indeed if ever in the histoiy of excavation has 
so well preserved a monument — at once so vast and so fragile — 
been dis-interred from the ground. In this stupa at jN’alanda, 
be it observed, the images are of a strictly orthodox character. 
At Paharpur, on the contrary, the images which adorn the plinth 
of the new found stupa are exclusively Hindu, comprising figures 
of Siva, Ganesha, Indra, Agni, Tama, Yamuna, etc., etc., and they 
go to show that by the sixth or seventh century A. D. Buddhism 
as practised in this part of Bengal, had alieady become largely 
Hinduised. 

Hot content with these manifold discoveries in India and 
beyond the North West Frontier, the Archaeological Department 
has also made at Old Prome (Srikshetra) in Burma a find which 
must rank as perhaps the most valuable hitherto recorded in that 
country. This was the untouched relic chamber of a pagoda, 
containing a votive stupa of silver with inscriptions in the ancient 
Pyu characters, a manuscript of twenty gold leaves between covers 
of gold with an extract from the Pali Buddhist scriptures in 
characters of the 5th or 6th century A.D. ; a gold statue of the 
Buddha and 63 smaller ones of gold and silver, 4 small stupas 
of silver; and a number of inscribed gold and silver finger rings, 
ear ornaments, miniature boats, terracotta reliefs, and coins of 
various denominations. At Pagan also were 'exhumed over a 
thousand terracotta tablets some 800 of which bear records in 
ancient Burmese, while the remainder are inscribed in Pyu, 
Talaing, Pali and Sansicrit, the whole affording most useful data 
towards the study of Burmese history and philology. 

In order to carry on such archaeological explorations, the 
Government of India have decided to make an increased recurring 
grant of Rs. 2,50,000 a year, with effect from the year 1926-27, 
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and to appoint a wliole-tinie staff consisting of one Deputy Directoi 
General of Archaeology for Exploration, three Assistant Superin- 
tendents, Archaeological Survey, and a subordinate staff. The 
superior posts have been created for a period of 2 years in the 
first instance. It is hoped that with the increased grant and the 
whole-time staff, the work of archaeological explorations will he 
placed on a sound and satisfactory basis. 

Erom the subject of communications to that of trade and com- 
merce is a natural transition and we may begin this part of the 
chapter with an account of the work of the Indian Tariff Board 
during the year. The Tariff Board of course is the body which 
advises the Indian Government on matters connected with the 
application to particular industries of the policy of discriminating 
protection on which India has recently embarked. 

The Tariff Board conducted a number of enquiries during the 
year the most important of which, the statutory enquiry into the 
conditions of Steel Industry has already been discussed. 

Limits of space forbid anything like a detailed account of all 
the activities of the Board but some of them cannot be passed over 
in silence. Hardly, if at all, inferior in importance to the steel 
protection enquiry, was the enquiry concluded at the beginning 
of 1927 into the causes of the depression in the Bombay Cotton 
Textile Industry. In last year’s report, reference was made to the 
abolition of the excise duty levied at 3-^ per cent, ad 'valorem on 
cotton goods produced in Indian mills. In May 1926 the Govern- 
ment of India received an application from the Bombay Mill 
Owner’s Association asking that the Tariff Board or some other 
committee similarly constituted and with similar powers might 
be directed to make the enquiry already mentioned and suggest 
any measures which might be taken to restore the Bombay Cotton 
Industry to prosperity. As the Tariff Board was fully occupied 
with the steel enquiry the Government of India decided to appoint 
a second Tariff Board consisting of Mr. E. Noyce, I.C.S., who had 
special knowledge of the cotton industiy, as president and 
Bai Bahadur Pandit (now Baja) Hari Kishen Haul and Mr. N. S. 
Subha Eao, Principal of the Maharajah’s College at Mysore as 
members. This Board was directed to investigate the conditions of 
the Cotton Textile Industry in India with special reference to the 
industry in Bombay and Ahmedabad, to examine the causes of the 
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existing depression in tlie industry, and to report wlietlier tliey were 
temporary or permanent. In particular tlie Board was directed 
to consider tlio question wlietlier tlio depression was due to tlie 
competition of foreign countries in the home and export trade. It 
was also asked' to report whether, having regard to the fact that 
the industry had long heen firmly established in India, and looking 
also to the interests of the consumers and to all other interests 
affected, the cotton industrj' stood in need of protection and if it 
did in what form and for what period protection should be given. 
It was further left to the Board to make any other recommendations 
gei-mane to the subject. After a full enquiry lasting for some 
months, the Board submitted its report in January 1927, but it 
had not been published by the end of the year under review. 

• 'WTiilst we are on the subject of the cotton industry it is con- 
venient to record hero two decisions of the Government of India 
connected with the cotton trade. In last year’s report it was stated 
thai. the abolition of the cotton excise duty necessitated the repeal 
of the Cotton Duties Act, 1896, but that in order to avoid a break 
in the continuity of the statistics compiled under the Act fresh 
legislation was in contemplation to provide for the compulsory pre- 
paration and submission of returns of quantities of cotton goods 
and cotton yarns manufactured in mills in British India. Accor- 
dingly, in March 1926, the Cotton Duties Act was repealed and 
the Cotton Industry (Statistics) Act, 1926, was passed. Rules to 
give effect to the provisions of the latter Act have also been issued. 

. By their second decision referred to, the Government of India 
decided to revive the compilation of certain statistics relating to 
raw cotton. In March 1923 after consulting local Governments, 
the compilation of the publication issued by the Director of Statis- 
tics entitled “ Inland Trade (Rail and River-borne) of India,” was 
discontinued. At the instance of the Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee, it has, however, been decided to revive, with effect from 
the 1st October 1926, the statistics relating to rail and river-borne 
trade in raw cotton, as these statistics are considered to afford 
valuable assistance to Directors of Agriculture in checking the 
accuracy of crop forecasts. The method of registration adopted 
is briefly as follows. Provinces are divided into separate trade 
blocks and the railway and inland steamship companies concerned 
are required to furnish the Director General of Commercial Intel- 
ligence and Statistics direct, for publication in a consolidated form, 
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with, monthly returns of exports of raw cotton from each trade 
block. An estimate of production for any particular trade block is- 
’’cached by adding the figures of consumption to those of exports 
and subtracting therefrom figures of raw cotton imported into the 
block. The system assumes that imports into a trade block are 
largo only where there are consuming mills within the block. It 
has accordingly been decided not to obtain from railways and steam- 
ship companies returns of imports, but to leave it to the various- 
Directors of Agriciilture, who use the statistics for the purpose of 
estimating the figure of production, to obtain from the mills figures- 
of consumption distinguishing beUveen cotton produced within a 
block and cotton imported from an outside block. 

In addition to conducting the steel and cotton enquiries, the- 
Tariff Board during the year under review concluded their investi- 
gations into the claims for protection of the coal, wire and wire ' 
nails, and ship-building industries. They also finished -their 
enquiry into the question of removing the duty on spelter and the- 
enhancement of the duty on imported galvanised hardware. 

Of these other enquiries that into the circumstances of the ship- 
building industries was closely connected with the enquiry into- 
protection of the steel industry. In its first report on the Steel 
Industry the Tariff Board recommended that the duty on unfabri- 
cated steel should be raised from 10 per cent, ad valorem to Es. 30- 
per ton. They recognised that this increase would send up the- 
cost of ship-building in this country. Nevertheless they decided 
that there was no necessity to increase the revenue duty of 10 per- 
cent. ad valorem levied on “ ships and other vessels for inland and 
harbour navigation, including steamers, launches, boats and barges- 
imported entire or in sections,” that is, that in spite of the increased 
cost of ship-building in India caused by the protective duty on 
unfabricated steel, ship-builders in India require no protection 
other than that afforded them by the normal revenue duty. Until 
1924 “ ships and other inland vessels ” had always been subject to 
the same rate of duty as iron and steel and so long as this held 
good, it was a matter of indifference to all concerned whether the 
'duty was levied on the hulls as “ ships ” or as fabricated steel. 
It was not foreseen- that when the duty on fabricated steel was 
raised to 25 per cent, a question of interpretation might arise as 
to the meaning of the phrase “ entire or in sections”. In this 
matter of interpretation the Central Board of Eevenue gave 
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a Euling the eft'ecfc of wliich was that unless the hulls of vessels 
are imported entire or iu built up sections which can bo launched; 
separately and fastened together in the water, the fabricated steel 
from which the hull is made is liable to a protective diity of ‘-lo 
per cent, ad valorein. Eepresentations were received against this 
ruling from two prominent Inland Steam Navigation Companies 
iu India and these were referred to the Tariff Board. The Board’ 
took the opportunity of re-examining the Avhole matter and their 
final recommendations were intended to correct the position in 
which matters had been left by the Euling of the Central Board 
of Eevenue. The}’ found that the Indian Ship-building Industry 
did not require protection except so far as it was affected by the- 
protective duties on iron and steel. They recommended that the 
duty on ships and other vessels for inland and harbour navigation 
when imported in parts should be 10 per cent, ad valorem subject 
to a minimum of rupees 35 per ton on protected iron and steel. 
The Government of India agreed with the finding and the recom- 
mendation. The Board however pointed out that the minimum 
which was based on the existing rates of duty might have to be- 
modified as a result of the statutory enquiry into the iron and steel' 
industry which was in progress when their report on the ship-build- 
ing industry was- published. The Government of India therefore 
decided to postpone legislation on these recommendations until the 
result of the steel enquiry was known. They decided, however, to- 
exempt in the interim, by notification under the Sea Customs Act, 
the iron and steel in ships and other vessels imported for inland and' 
harbour navigation from so much of tiic protective duties as was 
iu excess of 10 per cent, ud valorem or Es. 35 per ton whichever 
was higher. Before the end of the year under review the Statutory 
Enquiry into the .Steel Industry was completed. In their Eeport 
on the Steel Industry the Board recommended that the previous 
minimum compensatory protection of Es. 35 per ton on the materials- 
used in ship-building should be reduced to Es. 23 per ton. Tliis 
recommendation was accepted by the Government of India and 
effect was given to it in the Steel Industry (Protection) Bill of 1927' 
which was passed into law’ diu’ing the last Delhi Session of the- 
Legislature. 

There is no need to go into details of the enquiries into the pro- 
tection of w'ire and wire nails, and spelter. After their enquiry 
into the coal industiy the Board reported that there was no case- 
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for general protection, but they considered that a duty at tbe 
rate of Ee. 1-8-0 per ton would be justifiable. Tbe majority 
considered that it was inadvisable to impose a countervailing 
duty on South African coal. Mr. Ginwala differed from this view 
and wrote a minority report recommending that a counter- 
vailing duty of Ee. 1-8-0 per ton, in addition to tbe existing duty 
of 8 annas per ton, should be imposed on South African coal. The 
Government of India accepted the unanimous finding of the Board 
that the case for a protective duty on all imported coal had not 
been established and they accepted the finding of the majority of 
the Board that in existing circumstances the imposition of such a 
duty was not advisable. 

We can now turn to a discussion of the trade of India for 1925-26 
the latest period for which accurate statistics are available. But 
before doing so we ought to notice certain changes which have taken 
place of late years as a result partly of conditions during and after 
the war and partly of the policy of discriminating protection which 
India recently adopted. Imports of manufactures tend to fall off 
whilst exports of manufactures are on the increase. At present, 
about three quarters of India’s exports consist of agricultural pro- 
duce and the same proportion of her imports is made up of manu- 
factured goods. With the existing disparity between the prices of 
agricultural and industrial products, it is obvious that India has to 
make a greater productive effort than she formerly did in order to 
secure the same volume of imports. 

Last year’s report mentioned that the year 1924-25 was' one of 
records in the Indian export trade. During the year ending March 
31st, 1926, the total figure of exports of merchandise fell by 13 crores 
of rupees, owing chiefly to the reduced shipments of food grains 
and tea. The value of Indian imports and merchandise also fell 
from 253 crores of rupees to 236 crores. The loss was accounted for 
chiefly by smaller imports of cotton piecegoods and also by the lower 
prices of imported sugar. An examination of figures on the basis of 
inland values in 1913 shows that since 1923-24 the volume of export 
trade has regained its pre-war level whilst corresponding figures for 
import trade show that recovery is still very far from being complete. 
The balance of trade in merchandise in favour of India which in 
1924-25 reached the record figure up to that date of 155 crores of 
rupees increased further during the year under review and amounted 
to 161 crores of rupees. The pre-war average was 78 crores. The 
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net imports of private treasure fell sharply from 94 crores of rupees 
during the preceding year to 52 crores, but even this figure is ■well 
above the average pre-^war importation of 36 crores. Thus although 
a good monsoon gave India another year of good crops her trade 
continued to ho hampered by certain features outside her own con- 
trol. Of these the disturbed political and financial conditions in 
various parts of the world which were the outcome of the war 
continued to be of decreasing importance during the year. The 
various conferences, committees and re-construction schemes which 
have been working to ameliorate conditions in Europe since 1920 
have now resulted in the stabilisation of most European currencies 
in relation to gold. With the notable exception of China, political 
conditions are now reasonably stable. But the gap between the 
prices of agricultural products and those of industrial products is 
still very wide, a circumstance of intimate concern to India since the 
bulk of her exports consist of agricultural produce whilst most of 
her imports are manufactures. A striking example of this is afford- 
ed by the price of cotton manufactures which are far and away the 
largest item in Indian imports. During the calendar year 1925 the 
index figure for cotton manufactures was 210, whereas the greater 
part of Indian agricultural produce, with the exception of raw and 
manufactured jute, registered a much lower level. Cereals were 
at 136, pulses 128, oilseeds 146, hides and skins 104. Raw jute 
rose from 102 to 154 and manufactured jute from 159 to 177. It 
is clear, therefore, that until this gap closes, Indian imports will 
continue to lag. On the import side cotton piecegoods decreased 
by 259 million yards to 1,564 million yards and their value fell by 
15 crores of rupees to a total of 54 crores. Imports of grey, white 
and coloured goods all fell heavily. The quantity of sugar im- 
ported increased again by 76,000 tons but because of lower prices its 
value fell by 5 crores to a total of 16 crores. Iron and steel imports 
fell by 10,000 tons in amount and 1^ crores of rupees in value. The 
value of machinery’' of all kinds imported was almost stationary at 
nearly 16 crores of rupees whilst the imports of railway plant and 
rolling stock on private account fell slightly. Hardware, motor 
cars, and mineral oils all increased whilst importations of foreign 
coal and raw cotton and cotton twist and yarn fell off. On the 
export side the total value of raw and manufactured cotton rose 
from 103 crores of rupees to 105 crores, and of raw and manufactured 
jute from 81 crores of rupees to 97 crores. In raw jute there was 
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; a fall of 7 per cent, in tlie quantity exported but on account of the 
very high range of prices tbe value rose by 30 per cent. over, tbe 
■preceding year to 38 crores. Shipments of husked rice rose slightly 

■ but exports of wheat decreased from 1,112,000 tons valued at 17 

■ crores of rupees to 212,000 tons valued at 3|- crores. Shipments of 
tea were reduced from 340 million lbs. valued at 33 crores to 32G 
million lbs. valued at 27 crores. The quantity of oil seeds and 
dressed hides and skins exported fell slightly but raw hides and 

-skins improved. 

An analysis in greater detail of India’s import and export trade 
-diiring 1925-26 presents some features of interest. As usual, cotton 
•manufactures represented the most important item in India’s im- 
port trade since their value was well over a quarter of the total 
value of all imports. Yet, as concerns imports of cotton manufac- 
tures the year under review was disappointing. The prices of raw 
notton showed a large downward movement during the year but 
these did not stimulate imports of cotton manufactures because 
•dealers found it difficult to liquidate the large stocks of high priced 
goods which remained on hand at the close of the previous year, 
and, also, uncertainty as to when minimum prices on a falling 
market in raw cotton would be reached led to cautious buying. As 
• compared with the previous year the value of the imports fell by 
16 crores of rupees and of the total import trade of India cotton 
.manufaptures represented only 29’1 per cent, whilst in the previous 
year the percentage had been 33. Piecegoods showed a decrease 
-of 15 crores and twisted yarn of nearly two crores on the imports 
of the previous year. The decrease in the import of cotton twist 
and yarn was mainly at the expense of the United Kingdom which 
sent to India 16 million lbs. valued at 314 lakhs of rupees as against 
20f million lbs. valued at 455 lakhs in the preceding year. Imports 
from Japan increased by over 1 million lbs. to 33|- million lbs. 
Indian mill production of twist and yarn fell from 719 million lbs. 
to 686 million lbs. The share of Japan in the total quantity of 
twist and yarn imported increased from 57 to 65 per cent, while the 
■share of the United Kingdom fell from 37 to 31 per cent. Japan 
is concentrating on yarns of counts above No. 30 in which her chief 

■ rival is Lancashire. The value per lb. of grey and coloured yarn 
numbers 31 to 40 imported from Japan were Ee. 1-2-6 and Ee. 1-8-6 
•respectively while the United Kingdom yarn grey and coloured of 
■:similar grades were valued at Ee. 1-6-6 and Ee. 1-10-5 respectively. 
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The share of other countries exporting to India fell during the year 
under review except Italy’s which increased from 215,000 lbs. in 
1924-25 to nearly 410,000 lbs. during 1925-20. Turning now to 
cotton piece goods we notice that the total quantity including fonts 
imported decrea.sed by 14 per cent, in quantity to 1,504 million yards 
and by 22 per cent, in value to its. 54 crores. The decline was com- 
mon to all three major classes of piece goods. Grey goods fell by 16 
per cent., white goods by 15 per cent, and coloured goods by 10 
per cent., the quantity imported being less by 130-4 million yards, 
83 S million yards, and 41-2 million yards respectively. The total 
production of cotton piece goods in Indian mills also decreased by 
10 million yards. The share of the United Kingdom in the imports 
showed decreases in all the three classes the largest decrease being 
in coloured goods. In the import trade of both grey and coloured 
goods the growing participation of Japan is very definite and a few 
further details of her progress during the year may bo found 
interesting. 

Tho imports of grey good.s from the United Kingdom fell by 23 
per cent, in quantity and 29 per cent, in value from 727 million 
yards, valued at li.s. 24 crores, to 561 million yards, valued at Its. 
17 crores. Japan again incre.a.sed her shipments from 110 million 
yards, valued at Its. 4 crores, to 143 million yards, valued at over 
-iJ crores. In white (bleached) piece goods, tho United Kingdom 
was, as usual, the chief supplier, her shipments amounting to 96 
per cent, of the total quantity; but her imports shou'ed a reduction 
of 16 per cent, in quantity and 22 per cent, in value, and fell from 
533 million yards, valued at Us. 19 crores, in tho preceding year 
to 446 million yards, valued at Rs. 15 crores. Thu Netherlands, 
Switzerland and Japan further incrca.sed their supplies in tho year 
under review. In coloured goods shipments from tho United King- 
dom fell from 338 million yards, valued at Rs. 161 crores to 267 
million yards, valued at nearly Rs. 12 crores, while Japan increased 
her supplies from 41 million yards, valued at Rs. 11 crores, to 69^- 
million yard.s, valued at over Rs. 2 crores. 

Second in importanco to cotton manufactures but following 
them at a long distance como metals and metal manufactures. Tho 
imports under this head when compared with those of tho precod- 
ing year show a decrease in quantity of 10,000 tons and in value 
of 1} crores of rupees. Tho year 1925 was one of tho worst on 
record for tho iron and .steel indu.stry in tho United Kingdom. 
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Eoreign competition, mostly from Belgium and Erance, resulted ip 
continuously falling prices and tlie system of minimum steel prices 
wliicli liad been in operation from tbe end of 1923 became ineffec- 
tive in tbe early part of 1925. Tbe fall of tbe Belgian and Erencb 
franc gave these two countries a temporary advantage over tbe 
United Kingdom but inspite of these adverse circumstances tbe 
latter increased her imports of manufactured iron and steel inte 
India to tbe extent of 16 lakhs in value, whilst Belgium’s share 
fell by 90 lakhs. Galvanised sheets accounted for 42 per cent, of 
the total imports of iron and steel and the supplies as usual came 
chiefly from the United Kingdom. Altogether under the head 
of iron and steel the United Kingdom’s total share of imports rose 
by 5 per cent, while supplies from Belgium and Germany fell. 
The share of the United States increased slightly. 

Third in order of importance came machinery and mill work 
which beat sugar by 4 lakhs. Imports of cotton and jute miR 
machinery again showed decreases, whilst on the other hand the 
imports of prime movers, electrical machinery, and boilers increas- 
ed. The value of all textile machinery imported fell from 
Rs. 3,81 lakhs to Rs. 3,29 lakhs, of which 96 per cent, came from 
the United Kingdom as compared with 95 per cent, in the preced- 
ing year. Machinery for cotton spinning fell from Rs. 1,51 lakhs 
to Rs. 1,21 lakhs and for weaving from Rs. 69 lakhs to Rs. 64 
lakhs. Jute manufacturing machinery decreased from Rs. 93 to- 
Rs. 82 lakhs. Wool manufacturing machinery reached the low 
level of Rs. 2 lakhs from Rs. 6 lakhs in 1924-25 and Rs. 11 lakhs 
in 1923-24. Imports of electrical machinery almost reached the 
level of 1923-24, the value rising from Rs. 2,02 lakhs in 1924-25 
to Rs. 2,22 lakhs in 1925-26. Of this, the United Kingdom’s share 
amounted to Rs. 1,84 lakhs, an increase of Rs. 7 lakhs over the 
value of the previous year’s supplies, while the imports from the 
United States of America came to Rs. 20 lakhs, an increase of 
Rs. 5 lakhs. Prime movers (other than electrical) rose from 
Rs. 1,86 to Rs. 2,12 lakhs, oil engines increasing from Rs. ],]0 
to Rs. 1,14|- lakhs and steam engines from Rs. 68 to Rs. ,84 lakhs. 
Imports of mining machinery other than coal decreased slightly 
whilst those of metal working and coal mining machinery increased. 
The number of sewing and knitting machines imported increased 
to 70,835 of which 76'7 per cent, came from the United Kingdom. 
As compared with the previous year the share of the United King-- 
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doiii under tliis head fell by 4-5 per cent, whilst Germany improved 
her position. 

The world’s production of sugar during 1925-26 was estimated 
to be even higher than the record production during 1924-25. Its 
price therefore naturally fell and the consumption of sugar 
in India during 1925-26 was accordingly unusually, high. These 
circumstances are reflected in the figures of imports of sugar into 
India which were the largest recorded since 1921-22, the quantity 
of sugar of all kinds including molasses and confectionery import- 
ed amounting to 732,600 tons as against 671,000 tons in 1924-25. 
Last year sugar had ranked second in value in India’s imports and 
her decline to the fourth place this year is due to the fall in prices. 
As usual, by far the greater part of imported sugar came from 
Java which supplied 659,000 tons. Imports of sugar from 
Mauritius decreased from 133,000 tons to 19,100 tons owing to the 
restoration of the original preference given to Empire sugar in the 
United Kingdom. 

Next in order of importance come mineral oils. India imports 
little petrol from abroad as she produces her own and the chief 
items under the head of mineral oils are kerosine oil, fuel oil, and 
lubricating oils. Imports of all these three classes increased 
during the year under review, roughly 70 per cent, of the kerosine 
oil coming from the United States. Of the total quantity of fuel 
oil imported 77 per cent, came from Persia whilst the United' 
States supplied the bulk of the lubricating oil. 

The value of the imports'of railway plant and rolling stock on 
private and government accounts combined (exclusive of rails, 
chairs and fish plates for railways which are included in iron and 
steel) increased by 16 per cent, from 700 lakhs to 814 lakhs. 79-9 
per cent, of the total imports under this head came from the United 
Kingdom, Belgium being next largest supplier with 9'2 of the' total. 
The share of the United Kingdom in this trade has fallen steadily 
during the past three years. In 1923-24 it was 94‘6 per cent, of 
the total, in 1924-25 87 per cent., and in 1925-26 as stated above. 
Although the total value of the imports of hardware as compared 
with the preceding year showed an increase of 21 lakhs or 4 per 
cent., the inaports from the United Kingdom fell whilst those from 
Germany, the United States of America and Japan rose. Since 
the year 1922-23 the share of the United Kingdom in hardware 
imports into India has steadily fallen from 50 per cent, to 38 
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per cent, whilst that of Germany has risen from 22 per cent, to 
2T per Cent. 

The trade in motor vehicles has been growing steadily during 
i:he past few years and the reduction in the rates of duty on motors 
«nd certain of their accessories which we noticed in our examina- 
tion of the budget proposals for 192T-28 combined with the interest 
which is now being taken in the development of roads in 
this country will, in all probability, lead to an acceleration of im- 
ports of motor vehicles. It may be of interest therefore to give 
:Some details of this branch of India’s import trade. 

The year under review saw a fiirther expansion of the imports 
•of motor vehicles which had been steadily growing during the pre- 
vious three years. Various causes have been operative in bringing 
about this expansion of imports but the increase may be attributed 
largely to the general lowering of prices and to the extension of 
motor transport. The number of motor cars imported during 
1925-26 was 12,757 which was the highest recorded since 1920-21, 
and represented an increase of 36 per cent, over the previous year’s 
figure of 9,380. With the lower prices, the value of the imports, 
however, increased only by 28 per cent., from Rs. 2,20 lakhs in 
1924-25, to Rs. 2,82 lakhs in 1925-26. The average declared value 
'of cars imported from Canada was Rs. 1,518 (Rs. 1,657) as com- 
ipared with Rs. 2,185 (Rs. 2,365) for each car from the TTnited 
.'States and Rs. 3,239 (Rs. 3,620) for each British car. The values 
tper unit in the preceding year are shown in brackets. Of the total 
dmports Canada supplied 37 per cent., the United States 32 per 
fOent., the United Kingdom 19 per cent., and Italy 7 per cent., as 
•compared with 42, 33, 18 and 3 per cent., respectively in the pre- 
ceding year. Bengal had 30 per cent, of the trade, Bombay 29 
per cent., Sind and Madras 15 per cent, each and Burma 11 per 
•cent. The table on the opposite page shows the imports of motor 
cars during the past 13 years. During the last few years there 
ihas been a steady increase in the imports from the United Kingdom 
as will be seen from the table. In 1923-24 she supplied 1,005 
’Cars, valued at Rs. 45 lakhs, in 1924-25, 1,682 cars, .valued at 
Rs.’ 61 lakhs, while in 1925-26 the supplies amounted to 2,399 cars, 
-valued at Rs. 77|- lakhs. The cheaper makes of British cars are 
^beginning to hold their own against American and Canadian built 
imodels. It may be interesting to compare with the figures given 
.^bovp, the- production of motor cars in the United Kingdom, whicR 
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in 1923 was 67,000, in 1924, 107,000, while the output in 1925 was 
133,500. The imports of Canadian cars increased in the year under 
review from 3,956, valued at Es. 651- lakhs, to 4,775, valued at 
Es. 724 lakhs. The number imported from America rose from 
3,106, valued at Es. 734 lakhs, to 4,143, valued at Es. 904 lakhs. 
Italy, whoso supplies had fallen in the previous year to 235 cars, 
more than regained her position and supplied 800 cars. The num- 
ber of cars imported from Prance ro.se from 160 to 307. 

The imports of motor cycles increased by 12 per cent, in number, 
from 1,456 in 1924-25 to 1,629 in 1925-26. The value of the im- 
ports however advanced only by 2 per cent., from Es. 9,56,000 in 
the preceding year to Rs. 9,86,000 in 1925-26. The TJuited 
Kingdom’s share in the imports was even larger than in the pre- 
vious year, the number supplied by her rising from 1,201, which 
represented 82 per cent, of the total number imported in 1924-25, 
to 1,458, which represented 89 per cent, of the imports in 1925-26. 
The TJuited Slates reduced her share to 113 (7 per cent.) from 
180 (12 per cent.) in the previous year, Avhile Prance supplied 18 
and Germany 6 cycles. 

In the heavier section the increase in imports was striking, the 
number of motor omnibuses, vans and lorries imported rising by 
124 per cent., from 2,162 to 4,840, and the value of the imports, 
by 128 per cent., from Rs. 39, to Rs. 88 lakhs. Canada and the 
United States of America, the two principal sources of supply, 
sent 2,378 and 2,014 respectively, as compared with 1,225 and 782 
in the preceding year. Tliough the number imported from Canada 
was larger, the value of the supplies was less tlmn the value of 
those from the United Slates, the figures being Rs. 30 and Es. 41 
lakhs respectively. The United Kingdom supplied 338 vehicles, 
valued at Rs. 14 lakhs, as compared with 100 vehicles, valued at 
Rs. 54 lakhs in the preceding year. The increased use of motor 
vehicles for passenger and goods traffic, both in the cities and in 
the mofussil, explains the large increase in the im}>orts. Imports 
of all classes of motor tubes and covers increased during the year 
under review with the exception of solid rubber tyres which showed 
a small decrease in number. The greater part of this trade is with 
the United Kingdom. 

Turning now to the export trade of India wo notice that cotton 
as usual keeps the leading position. The (quantity of raw cotton 
exported from India showed an increase of 25 per cent, from 
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3,326,000 bales, to 4,173,000 bales but owing to tbe 'downward 
movement in American prices wbicb were follow'ed as usual by tbe 
trend of Indian prices, the value of these exports rose only by 4 
per cent, from 91 to 95 crores. Japan was the largest customer 
for India’s raw cotton and took exactly half of it. China was the 
next best customer and during the year under review nearly 
doubled her takings of the previous .year. Exports to the conti- 
nent of Europe and to the United Elingdom increased. On the con- 
tinent, Italy was India’s largest customer as Indian cotton is 
.largely used there for the manufacture of cheap coloured cloth. 

'The total production of cotton yarn in Indian mills fell during 
^dihe year under review to 687 million pounds weight, a drop of 4‘4 
iper cent, as compared with the previous year but an increase of 
•'0'6 per cent, as compared with the output in 1913-14. The largest 
decrease was in the lower counts 11-20 while the production of 
yarns of counts 21-30 also fell. The production of yarns of counts 
-above 30 was more than maintained at the previous year’s level. 
•Exports of yarn further decreased during the year to 32,000,000 
pounds. The average of the exports during the five years ending 
'1913-14 was 193 million pounds while the war average was 130 mil- 
lion pounds and the average of the post-war quinquennium 82 mil- 
lion pounds. These figures are striking evidence of the competition 
which India is experiencing in foreign markets. The demand from 
China contracted further from 14^ million pounds in 1924-25 to 9|: 
million pounds in 1925-26. In cotton piece goods the year was 
not a good one. Measured in yards, there was a slight fall of 8 
;per cent, as compared with the previous year’s output' in India’s 
•mills and the exports of Indian-made piece goods also decreased by 
9 per cent. It may be noted however that only a small part of the 
total production is usually exported, the percentages in 1924-25 
and in 1925-26 being 9 *2 and 8-4 respectively. The decrease in 
■exports was largest in the case of coloured piece goods but grey 
-and bleached piece goods also decreased, both Mesopotamia and 
■Persia the two largest markets for this class of goods reducing their 
demands. 

Second in importance to cotton among the articles which India 
• exports are jute and jute manufactures. During the year the jute 
market experienced extraordinary fiuctuations in prices owing to 
varying estimates of the year’s crop. The total weight , of raw and 
..manufactured jute exported decreased from 1,508,000 tons to 
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1.458.000 tons, while, owing to the higher prices which ruled, the 
value increased from Rs. 81 to Rs. 97 crores. Of this, raw jute 
accounted for 39 per cent., and jute manufactures for 61 per cent. 
The quantity of raw jute exported was 7 per cent, less than in the 
preceding year and 16 per cent, less than in the pre-war year of 
1913-14. The number of bags shipped was however the same as in 
the preceding year while the yardage of cloth exported showed a 
small increase of 5 million yards. In the year under review, 

3.624.000 bales of raw jute were exported as against 3,898,000 bales 
in the previous year, but the value rose on account of higher prices, 
by 30 per cent., from Rs. 29 to Rs. 38 crores. Owing to violent 
fluctuations in the price of jute during the year, heavy losses were 
incurred by many and a considerable portion of the jute was shipped 
under contracts made at much lower prices than those prevailing 
at the time of export. The largest customer of jute was the United 
Kingdom, which took 27 per cent, of the total quantity exported, 
while Germany, which had ranked first in order of importance as 
purchaser of raw jute in the preceding year reduced her takings 
to 22 per cent. Exports to the United Kingdom rose from 907,000 
bales to 977,000 bales while the value realised rose by 46 per cent, 
from Rs. 7,23 lakhs to Rs. 10,57 lakhs. Germany took 810,000 
bales as compared with 1,060,000 bales in the previous year, the 
value improving from Rs. 7,98 to 8,16 lakhs. France increased 
her takings from 453,000 bales to 496,000 bales. The United States 
took 388,000 bales as compared with 332,000 bales in the previous 
year, the values being Rs. 3,87 and 2,46i- lakhs respectively, in 
1925-26 and 1924-25. Italy took 275,000 bales, almost the same 
quantity as in the preceding year. Belgium, Spain, Japan and 
China, took less, the last country considerably reducing her 
demands, but the Netherlands, Brazil, the Argentine Republic and 
Egypt increased their takings. The takings of the Continent of 
Europe, excluding Germany, have exceeded the pre-war level 
while the United Kingdom and America have not yet reached their 
pre-war standard of consumption. The increase in the takings by 
the United Kingdom during the year was due to the fact that 
Dundee spinners and manufacturers secured large orders for yarns 
as well as for twill sackings from the Continent, the Continental 
firms finding it frequently more profitable to buy than to spin. 
As in the four preceding years the Indian mills continued the short- 
time working of fifty-four hours per week. The a.greement entered 
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into by mills early in 1924 not to add to tbeir productive macbinery, 
80 long as tbe sbort-time agreement continues stilp exists. 

Next in order of importance in tbe list of Indian exports came 
food grains and flour. There was a heavy decrease in exports 
under this head during the year as compared with the previous year. 
The most important decreases as compared with 1924-25 were in 
wheat which showed a reduction of 900,000 tons or 81 per cent., 
barley which decreased by 407,000 tons or 90 per cent., and pulses 
which fell by 150,000 tons or 52 per cent. Eice accounted for 83 
per cent, of the total quantity of food grains and flour exported. 
Eice not in the husk improved by 276,000 tons. Almost the whole 
of the Indian rice exported comes from Burma. Ceylon was the 
largest purchaser of rice during the year with Germany second to 
her. Japan, the Straits Settlements and China increased their im- 
ports of Indian rice whilst the United Kingdom, Belgiiun, Portu- 
gal and Austria took less. The sudden drop in the exports of wheat 
during the year requires a little explanation. The exports of 
Indian wheat in 1924-25 were usually high because a series of suc- 
cessive excellent harvests gave a surplus over local requirements 
and high prices were obtained for wheat in foreign markets owing 
to a fear of shortage of supplies. In consequence there was a con- 
siderable reduction in stocks in India and as the 1924-25 crop was 
smaller than that of the years immediately preceding, supplies in 
India were not large. Indian prices therefore did not compare 
favourably with prices outside, especially as in other wheat-grow- 
ing countries the crops gave a good yield. Throughout the year 
there was no shortage of wheat in the principal consuming coun- 
tries, though there was some scarcity of supplies in near positions. 
Little export business was therefore done, and the few shipments 
made in the flrst half of the year, consisted mostly of forward 
business entered into in December, 1924, and January, 1925. 

During 1925-26 oil seeds displaced tea from the fourth position 
in the list of Indian exports in spite of their decline both in quantity 
and in value as compared with the previous year. This was due to 
the fall which took place in the exports of tea. Groundnuts con- 
tinued to show the same marked improvement as in the previous 
year, and exports of castor, cotton seed and sesamum also increased. 
The Indian oil seeds which are exported in large quantities are 
linseed, rapeseed, groundnuts, castor and cotton seed. These 
formed 95 per cent, of the total quantity of oilseeds exported. 
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groundnuts contributing 36 per cent., linseed 25 per cent., rape- 
seed 9 per cent., castor 9 per cent., and cotton seed 16 per cent. 
Exports of rapeseed fell in quantity by 57 per cent, whilst the 
•exports of linseed also fell appreciably during the year. Eapeseed 
which is used in the manufacture of margarine on the continent 
is losing ground in competition with groundnuts and Indian linseed 
which is used for the manufacture of oil and cake is being replaced 
by home grown linseed in Germany and other European countries. 
As usual France was the largest purchaser of groundnuts but Ger- 
many increased her imports considerably during the year taking 
20 per cent, of the total exports. The Netherlands and Italy also 
increased their takings. 

The Indian tea industry enjoyed another prosperous year 
during 1925-26 but not to the same extent as in 1923-24 or 1924-25, 
The climatic conditions were very favourable to the crops at the 
start and free plucking was indulged in during the earlier months 
of the season. This resulted in much inferior tea being placed on 
the market. Production by the end of J uly stood at 22 million lbs. 
ahead of the previous year. Prices naturally slumped, there was 
a general depression and producers therefore decided on limitation 
of outturn to prevent a repetition of the disaster of 1920. The 
effect of this decision was immediate; confidence was re-established, 
the quality of teas improved and prices recovered. But an excep- 
tionally early cold weather and shortage of labour soon rendered 
any artificial restriction unnecessary and forced many estates to 
leave considerable areas out of the plucking round. The balance 
between production and consumption was restored and a very weak 
position was converted into an exceptionally strong one. The total 
production of tea in India during 1925 was estimated at 364 million 
pounds as compared with 375 million pounds in 1924 and 1923. 90 
per cent, of the total production was exported, the United Kingdom 
as usual taking by far the greater part. Direct shipments of tea 
to the United States and Canada fell from 6 and 9 million pounds 
respectively to 5 and 8 million pounds, but on the other hand re- 
exports from the United Elingdom to these two countries increased 
from 3| and 2|- million lbs. respectively in 1924-25, to 7j million 
pounds and 5 million pounds respectively in 1925-26. 

The shipments of raw hides and skins during the year under 
review increased slightly as compared with the previous year and 
amounted to 50,800 tons valued at Es. 7,23 lakhs as against 47,700 
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tons valued at Es. 6,77 laklis in the previous year. This increase 
is mainly due to larger exports of raw skins. Exports of raw cow 
hides decreased both in quantity and value and there was also a 
fall in the exports of tanned and dressed hides and skins. 

Seventh in value in the list of India’s exports during the year 
comes lac in which India still has virtually a monopoly, although 
competition from the only other sources of supply, namely Siam 
and the Straits Settlements, is increasing. The total quantity ex- 
ported increased from 427,000 cwts., in 1924-25 to 540,000 cwta. 
during the year under review but although this represents an 
increase of 26 per cent, in quantity, the value decreased by 9 per 
cent. The United States maintained her position as India’s best 
customer for this commodity. 

Among other commodities we may notice that exports of raw- 
wool declined to something over 43 million pounds valued at 380 
lakhs as against 63j million pounds valued at 507 lakhs in 1924-25. 
The United Kingdom took 87 per cent, of the total quantity ship- 
ped as compared with 90 per cent, in the previous year whilst the 
United States increased her share from 8 to 11 per cent. Exports 
of rubber rose from 18 million pounds in 1924-25 to 22|- million 
pounds during the year under review, whilst the average declared 
value of exports per pound increased from 12 as. 8 p. to Ee. 1-5 as. 
Exports of unmanufactured tobacco receded in amount by 6 million 
pounds and in value by 13J lahhs. 

The direction of India’s trade in the year ending March Slst 
1926, may be studied summarily in the diagrams opposite this page. 
Except in the case of the United Kingdom, India’s exports clearly 
exceed her imports from all countries with which she has 
large dealings. 

The excess of imports over exports in the case of the United 
Kingdom amounted to 34 crores of rupees in 1925-26 as compared 
with 31 crores in the previous year and 41 crores in 1923-24. 
India’s import and export trade with the whole British Empire 
including the United Kingdom almost balanced each other in the 
year imder review. The outstanding feature of this as of the pre- 
vious year is the progressive decline of the United Kingdom’s per- 
centage share in the imports into India and Japan’s continued 
absorption of a large percentage of the exports from India. During 
the last few years Germany’s return to both the import and export 
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trade is also iiotewortliy. During the year under review the share 
of the Dnited Kingdom in the import trade further decreased from 
54‘1 to 51-4 per cent, and her share in the export trade also fell 
from 25'5 to 21 per cent. The share of the rest of the Empire in 
India’s imports fell by about ^ per cent, and their share in her 
exports rose by about 1 per cent. The United States increased their 
share in imports from 5-7 to 6‘7 per cent, and her share in the 
export trade also rose from 8’8 to 10-4 per cent. The participation 
of Japan in imports also increased from 6'9 to 8 per cent, and on 
the export side from 14'3 to 15 per cent. 

We may now briefly review the direction of trade in a few of 
the more important details. In iron and steel imports the United 
Kingdom increased her share from 63 to C7'7 per cent, whilst that 
of her chief rival Belgium fell from 19-6 to 15'G per cent. The 
United States improved her position slightly while Germany’s share 
decreased. In imports of machinery the United Kingdom’s share 
fell from 84'1 to 79-7 per cent. ; the United States’ share remained 
steadily at 9'5 per cent, and both Germany and Belgium improved 
their position under this head. 

Hardware trade seems to be passing into German hands, for 
during the year under review, Germany’s share improved to 27‘5 
per cent, whilst that of the United Kingdom further decreased 
from 40 to 38 per cent. Japan’s share increased and the United 
States retained their previous amount of the trade, that is 15'6 
per cent, of the whole. Under the head of motor vehicles the 
United Kingdom receded to 27’6 per cent, whilst the United States 
advanced to 36' 6 per cent. Both Italy and France improved their 
position whilst Canada’s share in the motor trade fell from 27'1 to 
24'8 per cent. In Railway plant and rolling stock the United 
Kingdom’s share decreased again and fell this year to 85 per cent, 
whilst the United States, Belgium and Germany improved their 
position. Lastly the share of the United Kingdom in imports of 
cotton manufactures fell from 80'5 to 74-6 per cent, while Japan 
increased hers from 13‘8 to 19 per cent. 

On the export side the United Kingdom reduced her share in 
the tea trade from 89'2 to 87 -G per cent. In raw jute the United 
Kingdom increased her takings to 27‘9 per cent, whilst Germany’s 
share fell to 21-5 per cent. In jute manufactures the shares of the 
United States and the United Kingdom remained almost stationary 
at 36’5 and 6'5 per cent, respectively. Japan took 50 per cent. 
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■of India’s exports of raw cotton as slie did in tlie previous year. 
In foodgrains tlie sliare of the United Kingdom was considerably 
■reduced from 25-8 to 7-4 per cent, and in hides and skins her share 
was reduced from 47-5 to 45-3 per cent., India’s next best customer 
for this commodity being the United States who took 24-3 per cent, 
of the exports. 

The general tendencies outlined in the last few paragraphs may 
be illustrated by an examination of the import and export trade 
between India and her various principal customers. Taking first 
the United Kingdom we may notice that the imports therefrom 
into India were less by 18 crores and the exports thereto from India 
by nearly 21 crores as compared with 1924-25. The value of cotton 
manufactures imported from the United Kingdom decreased from 
fi6 to 49 crores. Cotton piece goods decreased both in quantity and 
value from 1,614 million yards valued at 60 crores to 1,287 million 
yards valued at 44|- crores. Grey piecegoods decreased by 166 
million yards, bleached goods by 87 million yards and coloured 
goods by 71 million yards. The important groups of metal and 
metal manufactures, machinery and railway plant and rolling stock 
which accounted for 27 per cent, of the value of the imports from 
the United Kingdom declined in value by IJ crores of rupees. 
Imports of iron and steel increased in quantity by 50,000 tons and 
in value by 32 lakhs. Woollen piece-goods fell from 6 million to 
5^ million yards. Imports of synthetic dyes into India increased 
during the j'ear. 

The total value of the imports from other British possessions 
decreased from Us. 21 to Es. 19 crores whilst the value of India’s 
exports to those countries increased by 2 crores to 54 crores. Trade 
with Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Canada and Australia increas- 
ed while that with Hongkong, South Africa and Mauritius 
■decreased. 

As in the two preceding years Japan ranked second in im- 
portance in India’s foreign trade. The total value of Indo- 
Japanese trade increased by over 2 crores of rupees to 76 crores, the 
rise being mainly accounted for by increasing imports into India 
of Japanese cotton manufacture, but Japan increased her import 
into India under a number of heads including glass and glassware, 
earthenware and porcelain, hardware, haberdashery and millinery 
and woollen goods. Exports from India to J apan were almost 
entirely of raw cotton which increased in amount during. the year 
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under review to 3,084,000 bales. Japan also increased ber takings 
of busked rice, biit most other classes of commodities exported from. 
India to Japan fell off slightly. 

As in the four preceding years the United States ranked third 
in order of importance, in India’s foreign trade. The total value 
of the trade with this country increased by over 6 crores to a total 
of 55 crores of rupees. Imports into India increasing by 1 crore 
and exports by 5 crores. The principal articles imported from tho 
United States were mineral oils (5-1- crores), machinery and mill 
work (1-1- crores), motor vehicles (1§ crores) and iron and steel and 
hardware (about 81 lakhs each). Exports from India of raw jut& 
increased from 59,300 to 09,200 tons. During 1925-26 Germany 
stood fourth in order of importance in India’s foreign trade for- 
the fourth year in succession, although the value of India’s total 
ti-ade with her decreased this year from 43-1- to 40 crores of rupees. 
Imports from Germany decreased by over Es. 2 crores and exports 
by nearly 1-t crores. The principal articles imported from Germany 
are alizarine and aniline dyes, hardware and brass and copper. 
This year imports of alizarine and aniline dyes fell to 6^ million 
pounds as compared with 13^- million pounds in the previous jfear. 
Iron and steel and brass and copper also declined. As already 
noted exports of raw jute from India to Germany declined in quan- 
tity as compared with the year 1924-25 but shipments of lac in- 
creased in quantity and there were larger exports of manganese ore 
and unmanufactured tobacco. 

Of the other countries with which India conducts over- 
seas trade we may notice that the value of her commerce with Italy 
and Belgium decreased in the year under review while that of 
Erance, the Netherlands and China increased. Imports of coloured 
cotton piece-goods, artificial silk yarn and motor cars from Italy 
increased. 

As was noted in previous year’s report the old system of regis- 
tration of trade across the land frontiers of India by means of clerks 
posted upon important trade-routes has been abandoned and a 
new system introduced under which traffic is registered in selected 
commodities at certain railway stations adjacent to the more im- 
portant of the frontier routes. Stations have been selected at which 
it is estimated that the bulk of the inward traffic is intended to be 
transported beyond the frontier and the bulk of the outward traffic 
consists of goods which have come from beyond the frontier. 
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Though it is impossible to say with complete accuracy how much 
of the traffic of a railway station adjacent to the frontier is frontier 
traffic, yet under the new system, the figures recorded are accurate 
statistics of the trade to and from stations at which a high percen- 
tage of the traffic consists of frontier trade. 

• Last year’s report also stated that some modification of the 
system newly introduced for the registration ' of the external land 
frontier trade of India proper would be necessary in its application 
to Burma and that the matter was under consideration. As a 
result of the discussion of the question with the Burma GoTernment, 
the Burma Bailways and the Irawaddy Elotilla Company, it has 
been decided that statistics of the trade passing across the Burma 
frontier should be recorded at Bhamo in the' north, to catch that 
trade which is entirely river-borne as well as the trade despatched 
from or to the rail-head Hatha; the rail-heads Lashio and Heho 
in the Shan States; and Thingannyinaung in the south, through 
which the bulk of the trade with Siam passes. This will include 
all the trans-frontier trade of Burma which is of importance. The 
new system came into force from the 1st April 1926. 

The coast-wise imports of coal into Burma increased during 
the year but imports of cotton piece goods of Indian manufacture 
decreased by over 1 million yards owing to smaller imports of cotton 
goods from Bombay and to larger arrivals from Japan. Exports 
of rice not in the husk from Burma to India increased by 346,000 
tons, exports of kerosine oil to Indian ports fell by 11 million 
gallons as compared with 1924-25 ; shipments of benzine and petrol 
further increased by 7 million gallons to 25 million gallons. Ship- 
ments of teak wood increased owing to larger demands from more 
important Indian railways for their carriage and waggon construc- 
tion. 

Among miscellaneous matters in connection with Indian trade 
affairs we may notice the provision of suitable office accommoda- 
tion in London for the High Commissioner for India, the appoint- 
ment of a Trade Publicity Officer in England and the conclusion 
of a commercial modus vivendi with Greece. 

The High Commissioner’s present office has been found to be 
unsuitable both by reason of the inadequacy of the accommodation 
and the locality in which it is situated, and in November 1925 he 
submitted a scheme for its abandonment in favour of more com- 
modious premises in a better locality. The main object of the 
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scliemo is to have in London a building wliich can, like the offices 
of the Dominion High Commissioners, be treated as a centre in 
London by visitors from India and others interested in India, and 
which will bo more easily accessible to business callers and the 
general public. The site which has been selected is on land 
belonging to tho London County Council adjoining Bush House, 
and having its main frontage on Aldwych with a return frontage 
on Montreal Place which connects Aldwych with the Strand. The 
building, which it is proposed to erect on this site, is estimated to 
cost £-300,000. The cost involved is large, but it is unavoidable if 
tho building to be erected is to be worthy of India. It is hoped 
that the provision of such a building will go a long way to improve 
India’s commercial relations with tho Empire and foreign coun- 
tries, and stimulate the export of her products. 

Early in 1920 a Trade Publicity Officer was appointed as an 
experimental measure for one year to assist tho Indian Trade Com- 
missioner, Loudon, in utilizing the opportunities which occur in' 
England’ for commercial publicity of India's economic interests. 
This has proved a step in tho right direction, for since the appoint- 
ment was made, the display of Indian goods at some of the import- 
ant e.xhibitions on the Continent has led to useful results. It has, 
accordingly, been decided to continue tho appointment for another 
year, and to arrange for participation in Exhibitions and Fairs on 
a larger scale than hitherto. 

In order to regulate commercial relations between India and 
Greece, a modus vivemli was concluded with the Greek Govern- 
ment by an exchange of Notes on the 11th September 192G. This 
agreement provides for tho grant of reciprocal most-favoured-natiou 
treatment of the goods produced or manufactured in tlie respective 
countries, tho extension to Indian goods imported into Greece of 
tho benefit of the conventional rates of duty accorded to United 
Kingdom goods and tho exemption of currants, tho produce of 
Greece, from payment on importation into India of duty in excess 
of 2 sh. per cwt. A notification under the Sea Customs Act, 18T8, 
reducing the import duty on currants from 15 per cent, ud valorem 
to Re. 1-4-0 per cwt. has been issued in discharge of this obligation. 



CHAPTER V. 


Finance. 

Since no previous number of tb.is Report baa given a separate 
chapter to Finance, the reasons for the innovation this year may 
with advantage he stated. Some of the most important problems 
now confi’onting the Government of India are problems of finance 
and these are likely to retain their eminent position for the next 
few years. Those who studied with any care the report of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Currency and Finance which was published 
last August cannot have failed to perceive that it foreshadowed 
important and far-reaching developments in the banking and gene- 
ral financial systems of India. Further, the immense betterment 
in the financial position of the Central and Provincial Governments 
in this country during the past four or five years deserves as com- 
plete an exposition as the size of this report will allow, because it 
is the result not only of skilful and courageous handling of what 
seemed to be at one time an almost desperate position, but because 
a number of technical improvements in the financial machinery of 
this country also helped to bring it about. And lastly, the story 
of Indian finances during the year cannot be adequately or clearly 
told unless the reader has some knowledge of the broad outlines of 
the financial relations between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments in India. For all these reasons it has been thought necessary 
to deal with the finances of the year separately, and to expound 
them and the system of which they are the product as fully as the 
limits of space will allow. 

It was said in this report last year that the Budget Statement 
for 1926-27 was the most favourable which had ever been presented 
to the Reformed Ipdian Legislature and was one which would make 
India the envy of the whole world. Tbe Budget Statement for 
1927-28 is as prosperous as its predecessor and announces permanent 
remissions of most of the provincial contributions and a temporary 
remission, which with reasonable luck should be made permanent 
next year, of the whole of the provincial contributions. The mean- 
ing and the importance of this statement will be shown by this 
chapter. 
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DIAGRAM. 


How each Rupee of Revenue was made 
up in India 1925'>26. 

(Provincial and Central Together.) 



The Rupee of Revenue 1925'>26. 

[The basis of reckoning is the same as that on which the accounts and 
estimates are prepared ; working expenses of the Eailway, Irrigation, Posts and 
Telegraphs Departments, refunds and the like being deducted from revenue and not 
treated as expenditoe.] 
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A study of tlio Budget Statement for 1927-28, wliicli’was pre- 
sented by Sir Basil BInckett to the Legislative Assembly on Febni- 
ary the 28tb, 1927, takes the mind back irresistibly to his first 
Budget, which ho iutrodiiced on March the 1st, 1923. In his 
speech on that occasion he said “ for five years in succession India 
has hud a deficit. The accumtilated total of these deficits amounts 
to no less than one hundred crores (t.c., one thousand million rupees) 
Moreover, besides the deficits of the Central Gov- 
ernment, the recurring deficits of the Provincial Governments and 
of many local bodies throughout India must not be forgotten.” 
The outlook, both for the Central Government and for the Provin- 
cial Governments, was at that time a black one, and if any person 
bad prophesied then that four years later Sir Basil Blackett would 
be able to present a surplus budget after remitting hundreds of 
lakhs of rupees of provincial contributions, that the Indian Gov- 
ernment would be able to borrow money at cheaper rates than the 
British Government, and that the provinces almost without excep- 
tion would bo free from their more pressing financial troubles, he 
would have been regarded as a very hardy optimist indeed. Yet 
his prophesies would have been true ones, for all these things have 
come to pass. Fortune has certainly smiled on the Government of 
India during these years by granting a series of good monsoons, 
but even these would have availed little had the conditions they 
provided not been employed with skill and courage. Great econo- 
mies have been effected, particularly in milituiy expenditure, debt 
charges have been vastly reduced, the financial machinery has been 
overhauled and improved, and the enhancement of the salt-tax in 
1923 at last closed the gap between revenue and expenditure. One 
of the benefits, which have fallen to India from the restoration of 
her financial health since 1923 is the reduction of the salt-tax to 
half the amount imposed in that year. 

Far and away the most important of all the improvements in 
the financial machineiy of India during these years is the separa- 
tion of Railway Finance from the General Finances. This state- 
ment requires the following explanation. The proposal for separa- 
tion sprang in, the first place from the fact, forcibly pointed out by 
the Commirteo under Sir William Acworth which investigated the 
Indian Railway system, that the annual allotments for railway ex- 
penditure were determined from year to year with less regard to 
actual Railway requirements than to the general financial position 
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of India. The unhappy results of this arrangement from the rail- 
way standpoint were very clearly demonstrated in the Acworth Re- 
port. After investigating the matter fully, the Government of 
India came to the conclusion that the suggested separation would 
be entirely advantageous. Not only would it enable the railways 
of India to he financed as a business undertaking hut, in addition, 
it would relieve the Government of many difficulties , and doubts. 
When the general budget incorporated the gross receipts and work- 
ing expenses of the railways, the difference between good and bad 
trading seasons and good and bad monsoons meant a difference of 
several crores of rupees in the budget figures. Accordingly a 
scheme was devised separating Railway Finances from the General 
Finances of India and ensuring to the latter a definite annual con- 
tribution from railways which was to be the first charge on their 
net receipts. This contribution was settled on the basis of one per 
cent, on the capital at charge of commercial lines in the penulti- 
mate year, plus one-fifth of the surplus profits in that year, interest 
on capital at charge of strategic lines and loss in working being 
deducted.' The Legislative Assembly stipulated that if, after pay- 
ment of the contribution so fixed, the amount available for transfer 
to railway reserves should exceed Rs. 3 crores, one-third of the 
excess should be paid to General Revenues. This railway reserve 
is to be used to secure the payment of the annual contribution, to 
provide, if necessary, for arrears of depreciation and for ■writing 
down capital, and to strengthen generally the financial position of 
the railways. The effect of this arrangement upon the finances 
of the country is that the Indian tax-payer is now assured of a regu- 
lar and growing contribution in relief of taxation from his invest- 
ments in railways ; while the task of maintaining a continuous finan- 
cial policy and of distinguishing between a temporary and perman- 
ent surplus or deficit in accounts is immensely facilitated. It was 
not easy to get the Legislative Assembly to agree to this arrange- 
ment, for many members feared that the control which they had 
hitherto exercised over railway policy might in some degree be 
weakened. The scheme was laid before the Assembly in the Delhi 
session of 1924, but no decision was reached. In the following 
September, however, after the project had been fully discussed in 
all its aspects in the public press, a final settlement was made in the 
terms already mentioned. 

Although this separation of railway finances from the general 
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How each Rupee of Expenditure was 
made up in India 1925''26. 

(Provincial and Central Together). 



The Rupee of Expenditure 1925''26. 


TTho basis of reckoning is the same as that on which Uio accounts and 
estiSates arc Spared; working expenses of the Railway, Irrigation Rosts 
Tnd Telegraphs Departments, refunds and tho like being deducted from 
rovonuo and not treated as expenditure.] 
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finances is the outstanding improvement in India’s financial machin- 
ery of late years, it is not the only one, and of the others the more 
important may he briefly summarised. Changes have been made 
in the form of the demands for grants with. the object of simplifying 
business and enabling members of the Legislature, officials, and the 
public to understand better the scope and meaning of the financial 
transactions to which they refer. Eurther, the total number of 
grants has been increased and instead of one omnibus grant for 
General Administration each department of the Government of 
India now has its own separate grant — a change which obrdously 
makes for greater precision and responsibility in the departments 
themselves, and for more effective control by the legislature. 
Again, territorial grants have been more logically arranged and 
important items have been withdrawn from the grant of the High 
Commissioner for India in London and attributed to the grants of 
the dift'erent government departments concerned. This latter 
change resulted from an Act passed in 1924 which made imported 
Government stores liable to customs duties, the idea of this being 
to encourage the purchase of stores in India. This made it neces- 
sary for spending departments to take the customs duties into ac- 
count when considering the comparative cost of goods imported 
from outside and those purchased in India. By including the cost 
of stores together with customs duties in the departmental grants 
this comparison was made more real and departments were enabled 
to use their grants for purchases in India. Not the least important 
of all these changes are the improvements which are continually 
being made in the income-tax agency and administration which 
have stopped a good deal of leakage and have benefited correspond-, 
ingly the finances of the country. This part of our review of India’s 
financial system may fitly close with a few words about the Public 
Accounts Committee. This Committee is modelled on the corre- 
sponding Committee of the House of Commons, and its scope and 
experience are growing year by year. Membership of this Com- 
mittee is highly prized, for its influence on financial procedure is 
real and it is a first rate school in which to learn the methods of 
parliamentary procedure and control. Its members have from time 
to time made useful suggestions out of which, indeed, some of the 
improvements already noticed have arisen. 

We can now turn to the relations between Central and Provin- 
cial finances in India. Anything like an adequate account of these 
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'wouldj of coiirse, be far too lengtliy for tMs report, but if existing 
relations are to be understood, something must be said about tbeir 
■growth, and development. Until the viceroyalty of Lord Mayo, 
that is until 1870, the provinces exercised in their own right none 
but the pettiest financial powers. All the revenues collected in 
India were credited to the Central Government and out of these the 
-expenses of provincial administration were paid. The Provincial 
'Governments, in fact, were just the stewards of the Government of 
India. Impressed as they were with their own needs, the chief 
•concern of the Provincial Government was to get more and more 
money until as Sir Richard Strachey wrote : — ^ 

“ The distribution of the public income degenerated into some- 
thing like a scramble, in which the most violent had 
the advantage, with very little attention to reason; as 
local economy brought no local advantage, the stimulus 
to avoid waste was reduced to a minimum, and as no 
local growth of the income led to local means of improve- 
ment, the interest in developing the public revenues was 
also brought down to the lowest level.” 

To remedy this grave defect Lord Mayo introduced the system 
-■of making a fixed grant to each Local Government for the admini- 
■stration of the Provincial services, requiring it to provide for any 
■additional expenditure by the exercise of economy and the imposi- 
tion, where necessary, of local taxes. The change had the desired 
-effect ; economies were effected without loss of efficiency ; small local 
■cesses were imposed in several Provinces ; and the supreme Govern- 
ment was relieved of a portion of the annually increasing drain on 
its resources. Unfortunately, this state of equilibrium did. not last 
long and between 1870 and 1877 famine and falling exchange were 
’responsible for fresh financial embarrassments, which in turn led to 
further reforms in the system. These reforms cover the period 
1877-78 to 1882-83 and included the resettlement on a wider basis 
•of the system of Provincial finance, a scheme for meeting the peri- 
-odical loss due to famine, the equalization of the salt duties, and 
the abolition of the general import duties. In the Provincial settle- 
ments of 1870-71 a fixed sum had been made over to each Local 
.Government to defray the cost of Provincial ser-^ices, but by these 
^subsequent reforms a share in the revenues was substituted for the 
ffixed grant. This gave a margin which might be increased by 
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careful management with which to meet growing _ expenditure. 
The settlements were made liable to periodical revision and the 
system thus established existed with modifications untU the end of 
the first decade ol this century. This is the beginning of the divi- 
sion of revenue heads into central, provincial and divided— a sys- 
tem which lasted until the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeforms. The- 
heads of revenues which were made over to the provinces were be- 
lieved to be capable of expansion by careful management and thus 
likely to meet provincial needs. But, of course, revenue and expen- 
diture in the provinces could not be made to meet exactly, and so- 
the Government of India used to make contributions to the provinces, 
by allowing them a percentage of the very important heads of land, 
revenue which had remained with the Central Government. This, 
settlement was revised from time to time, usually without giving 
satisfaction to the provinces, and, even, being the cause of much 
in’itatiou. But in time land revenue became a divided head be- 
tween the provinces and the Central Government and the latter 
used to make fixed cash assignments to the former. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport contains an excellent descrip-, 
tion of the last changes which were made in the financial relations, 
between the Government of India and the Provincial Governments, 
prior to the reforms of 1919. In the year 1904 occurred a very im- 
portant development — the introduction of the system of quasi-per- 
manent settlements. Thenceforward the revenues assigned to a nro-. 
vince were definitely fixed, and were not subject to alteration by 
the Central Government save in case of extreme and general neces-. 
sity, or unless experience proved that the assignment made was. 
disproportionate to normal provincial needs. The object was “ to. 
give the Local Governments a more independent position and a 
more substantial and enduring interest in the management of their- 
resources than had previously been possible.” Under the old sys- 
tem it happened occasionally that the supremo Governmojit wero- 
forced by financial stress to resume balances standing to the cn'dit 
of the provinces when the settlement expired. Tiiis kilhal nay 
motive for economy, as Provincial Governments know lluit if tlu'y 
economised in one direction in order to acciimnliito iiioiit'V ('oi' 
needs their savings were imperilled, while llieir ivdiuvd v.vl 
of expenditure would certainly be taken n.s tlu> basis i\'v v.t'Vi 

settlement. Improved financial coji<litioii.'! nial a - ’a • 

look combined to remove these ditlh'ubh'N. .Yav,-.--. 
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could count on continuity of financial policy, and were able to reap 
the benefit of tbeir own economies without being hurried into ill- 
considered proposals in order to raise their apparent standard of 
expenditure. But the Government of India were also gainers. 
Their relations with the Provincial Governments were smoothed by 
the cessation of the standing quinquennial controversies, and they 
were also left in a better position to calculate their own resources. 

A little later on the provinces gained still further. Hitherto 
the liability for famine had lain upon them, and the Central Gov- 
ernment stepped in only when their resources were exhausted. 
There was devised instead a new famine insurance scheme by which 
the Government of India placed to the credit of each province ex- 
posed to famine a fixed amount on which it should draw in case of 
famine without trenching on its normal resources. When this 
fund was exhausted, further expenditure would be shared equally 
by the Central and Provincial Governments, and in the last resort 
the Government of India would give the province further assistance 
from central revenues. In 1917 this arrangement was simplified 
by making famine relief expenditure a divided head, the outlay 
being borne by the Central and Provincial Governments in the pro- 
portion of three to one, which coincided approximately with the 
actual incidence under the previous system. 

The Decentralization Commission of 1907 went into the whole 
question of the financial relations of the Central and the Provin- 
cial Governments, and proposed no radical change, but Lord 
Hardinge’s Goveimment decided to take the final step in the devel-. 
opment of the system, and in 1912 they made the settlements per- 
manent. They further improved the position by reducing the fixed 
assignments and increasing the provincial share of growing revenue, 
and they conferred a minor but still important benefit on the pro- 
vinces by curtailing their intervention in the preparation of pro- 
vincial budgets. Thus, at the time of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms the financial relations between the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments were broadly these. The budget 
of the Government of India was made to include the transactions 
of Local Governments, the revenue enjoyed by the latter being 
mainly derived from sources of income which were shared between 
the Government of India and themselves. Generally speaking, cer- 
tain heads of revenue, such as the land revenue, excise, salt, income 
tax, and the profits from productive irrigation works, were divided 
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between tbo Provincial and the Central Governments. The Pro- 
vincial Governments took the receipts from Eorests and Registra- 
tion, as well as from Courts and Jails, To tlie Government of 
India went tbe revenue from opium, customs, railways, posts and 
telegraphs, and tributes from the Indian States. The Central Gov- 
ernment out of these incomings was responsible for defence charges, 
for the upkeep of railways, posts and telegraphs, for the payment 
of interest on debt, and for the Home charges. The provinces from 
their incomings met the expenses connected with land revenue and 
general administration, wdth forests, police, courts and jails, with 
education and with medical services. Charges for irrigation and 
ordinary public works were common to both the Central and to the 
Provincial Governments. 

This state of affairs has now passed away as a result of the 
changes introduced by the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. The 
authors of the Report had urged the necessity of the complete sepa- 
ration of the finances of the Central Government and those of the 
various Pro'vincial Governments, and to this end had outlined a 
scheme. Their main recommendations were that no heads of re- 
venue should continue divided, bvit that land revenue, irrigation, 
excise and judicial stamps should he completely provincialised, and 
that customs, income tax, and general stamps should become cen- 
tral heads of revenue. Inasmuch as under this re-arrangement the 
Government of India would lose heavily, the scheme proposed that 
contributions for the benefit of the Central Government should bo 
levied on the provinces to make up the deficit. For the purpose of 
fixing the provincial contributions, the authors of the Report chose 
an assessment proportionate to the gross surplus which each pro- 
vince would enjoy under the new allocation of resources. In order 
to fix the standard on an equitable scale of contribution a Committee 
was appointed in January 1920 to investigate the financial relations 
between the now Central and Provincial Governments. This Com- 
mittee consisted of Lord Meston, Mr. Charles Roberts, and Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Hilton Young. It was particularly concerned to 
determine first the contributions which were to he paid by the 
various provinces to the Central Government for the financial year 
1921-22, and secondly the modifications to be made in the provin- 
cial contributions with a view to their equitable distributions. The 
Committee proposed that receipts from General Stamps should be 
credited to the provinces and not to the Central Government, and 
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suggested a plan by wbicb the Provincial Governments "were to con- 
tiibute 983 lakhs to the Central Government in 1921-22. The 
standard contributions of the provinces for the succeeding years 
were also fixed as proportions of the total contribution necessary to 
make up the deficit of the Government of India, this proportion 
being 19 per cent, from Bengal; 18 per cent, from United Pro- 
vinces; 17 per cent, from Madras; 13 per cent, from Bombay; 10 
per cent, from Bihar and Orissa; 9 per cent, from the Punjab; 6| 
per cent, from Burma ; 5 per cent, from the Central Provinces ; and 
2i per cent, from Assam. The Committee recommended that con- 
tributions should be readjusted to this standard percentage by equal 
increments extending over a period of seven years. Naturally this 
settlement did not please everybody and, indeed, it pleased very 
few. A predominantly agricultural provinces like the Pimjab 
gained appreciably by having the whole of the land revenue instead 
of only a part as hitherto, but provinces like Bengal and Bombay, 
with considerable industries, were in a far less happy position. 
They provided the bulk of the Indian revenue from income tax and 
yet they could not hope for anything except a very small fraction 
of the revenues thus provided, and that only under certain condi- 
tions which were not likely to be realised until trade showed a mark- 
ed revival. Madras, too, had special cause of complaint against the 
settlement. Far and away the heaviest initial contribution, namely, 
348 lakhs, was demanded from her and her people and the Madras 
Government felt this sacrifice all the more keenly since if their 
standard of public expenditure had not been kept by them in the 
past at a comparatively moderate figure, their windfall under the 
refoi’med system of finance would not have been, so great, nor conse- 
quently would their contributions. • Bengal and Bombay, on the 
other hand, complained that they were now faced with the neces- 
sity either for reducing their standard of public living or else run- 
ning into debt — a process which the Government of India was not 
likely to allow to proceed too far. However, the Government of 
India under the stress of its own ov'er-riding necessity had no alter- 
native but to adhere to the Meston Award, and so the Eeforms 
opened with what some of the provinces regarded as a crippling levy 
on their revenues. It must be admitted that the years immediately 
following the Meston Settlement brought little happiness to the 
provincial financial departments, but it must also be admitted that 
the payment of provincial contributions was only one contributory 
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cause of this. India, like every other belligerent country, had had 
to divert her energies to the prosecution of the war and therefore 
during these early post-war years there was much reconstruction 
and development work to be done. The greater part of this now 
fell to the lot of the Provincial Governments, which also had to 
incur largo expenditure in increasing salaries to meet the increased 
cost of living and in adding new staffs and now departments in 
accordance with tlie ox])an3iou of their activities and responsibili- 
ties. Thus, the years following 1920 were years of financial loan- 
ness for the provinces as well as for the Government of India. Later 
in this report we shall see something of the political effects of this 
financial stringency, particularly its effects on the working of 
dyarchy. The point on which wo have to concentrate here is that 
the circumstances of these years were such as to force the provinces 
into heavy expenditure whilst leaving their revenues comparatively 
inelastic. Thus, Provincial Governments were forced to look for 
relief primarily to the remission of the provincial contributions, 
and the record of debates in tbo Central and Provincial Legislatures, 
and the output of newspaper articles and platform oratory shows 
how strongly the demand for remission was pressed during the years 
immediately succeeding the Hfeston Award. Obviously, however, 
the balancing of the central budget without the aid of provincial 
contributions was the over-riding condition of such remission. 
Something has already been said of the economies practised and the 
improvements made in financial machineiy which at last brought 
about a balanced budget, and in his budget speech for 1925-2G Sir 
Basil Blackett, after showing a surplus of 924 lakhs of rupees, 
made the welcome announcement that he proposed to distribute the 
large sum of 250 lakhs to the permanent remission of pi'ovinoinl 
contributions. To give a full account of the system according to 
which the remissions of provincial contributions are to be made 
would weary the reader. It is enough to say that according to the 
system certain, provinces liavo priority over otlier provinces. Mad- 
ras, the United Provinces, the Punjab, and Burma wore given the 
first claim on remissions and not until almost half of the total con- 
tributions had been remitted could any other province claim to 
enter the fortunate circle entitled to relief. Thereafter every pro- 
vince in India was to share in the relief according to the measure 
laid down for it, until the relief became absolute. By this first 
remission, therefore, Aladras received the handsome gift of 126 
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lakhs of rupees, the Punjab 61 lakhs,- the Dnited Provinces 56 
lakhs and Burma 7 lakhs. In the next Budget Statement, that for 
1926-27, Sir Basil Blackett announced that a further sum of 125 
lakhs -would he permanently remitted to the same provinces and 
accordingly, of the 125 lakhs, 57 lakhs went to Madras, 33 to the 
United Provinces, 28 to the Punjab and 7 again to Burma. If 
these figures are considered for a moment they will show what these 
remissions mean to the provinces in terms of increased spending 
power, in increased opportunities for development and progress, 
both moral and material, and the reader will he in a position to 
appreciate the incalculable importance of that part of the budget 
of 1927-28 which deals with the further remission of provincial 
contributions. 

Another tangible benefit to the provinces from the improvement 
in central finances comes from the reduction in the charge on the 
latter for interest since this reduces the rate which the provinces 
have to pay for their borrowings from the Central Government. 
That this is no light benefit can be seen from the extent of the bor- 
rowing by the provinces from the Central Government which in the 
financial year 1925-26 amounted to over Bs. 98J million. The 
establishment by the Government of India in 1925 of a Provincial 
Loans Fund will further benefit the provinces. In the first place 
it will subject their borrowing to definite principles by which the 
arrangements for interest and repayment will be regulated. The 
Provincial Governments naturally desire to spend large sums -on 
various schemes of development and the expansion of their useful 
activities, and the Government of India, regarding this as a healthy 
and inevitable result of the Reforms, wish to help them to fulfil 
their desire. One of the fundamental principles of the Provincial 
Loans Fund is that the Provinces shall be enabled to borrow with 
comparative freedom, but under conditions which will safeguard 
the position of their creditor and give preference to the more desir- 
able objects for which loans are asked. In the second place the 
Provincial Loans Fund contains the germs of an important develop- 
ment, for it is possible that the future will witness the administra- 
tion of the fund by an Indian body corresponding to the National 
Debt Commissioners and the Public Works Loan Commissioners in 
England, the money required by the controlling body being obtained 
on the security of its own assets. It is clear that considerable bene- 
fits will accrue to the finances of India and her provinces if the 
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advance made by the Central Government to tbe Provincial Gov- 
ernments can be excluded from tbe Public Debt of tbe Government 
of India in tbe same way as advances made on tbe guarantee of tbe 
British Treasury to public bodies in tbe -Dnited Kingdom are ex- 
cluded from the British Public Debt. Tbe real facts regarding tbe 
Public Debt in India will be more obvious and tbe facilities for 
raising new capital will be widened if so large a portion of tbe 
money required for capital development of all kinds is not to be 
raised as at present by a single borrower, namely tbe Government 
of India, on the sole security of tbe Indian revenues. 

This prolegomenon will seem to those who have made a study of 
Indian financial affairs unduly drawn out, whilst to others it may 
possibly appear obscurely and tantalisingly brief. But it is to be 
hoped that it will give, at any rate, a fairly intelligible background 
against which to view tbe present financial condition of India as 
shown in tbe Railway Budget and tbe General Budget for 1927-28. 
As tbe Railway Budget comes earlier in time than the General 
Budget and is one of tbe tributaries of tbe latter, we may discuss 
it before we turn to the general finances of tbe country. 

Tbe final financial results of 1925-26 showed that tbe railways 
had contributed 549 lakhs of rupees to general revenues and 379 
lakhs to railway reserves — these figures being better by 17 lakhs 
and 34 lakhs respectively than tbe revised estimates. The probable 
financial results for 1926-27 were, however, disappointing. A net 
surplus of 594 lakhs was now expected instead of 871 lakhs, tbe 
gross receipts having fallen short by four and a quarter crores, 
while total charges were less by 157 lakhs. The gain from com- 
mercial lines was 775 lakhs instead of 1,045 lakhs and the loss on 
strategic lines was 181 lakhs instead of 174 lakhs. Explaining 
these figures, the Railway Member said that factors beyond human 
control had operated to produce them. The decrease under passen- 
ger earnings was 137 lakhs and under goods earnings 242 lakhs, 
the latter being due to dislocation of traffic caused by severe floods 
in Burma and several parts of India, the partial failure of the cotton 
crop in the Punjab and the late movement of cotton in Bombay and 
elsewhere. Only Eastern Bengal and the Assam-Burma Railways 
had done better than expected. As for passenger earnings, while 
the slackness in trade had no doubt affected them, it was possible 
the railway authorities had been a little too optimistic in their 
estimate of the effect of red\icing fares. While it was too early to 
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judge of the effect of the reduction in long distance coal freights 
the railways had carried more coal and had not lost any money by 
the reduction. 

The drop in earnings was partially counterbalanced by a reduc- 
tion of 171 lakhs in working expenses, though there was a slight 
increase of 14 laldis under other heads including ten lakhs under 
surplus profits. The savings were generally accoimted for by a 
decrease in the cost of operation consequent generally on a decrease 
in traffic. The most important saving, 64 lakhs on fuel, was due 
both to lower prices and to economy in coal consumption. 

The Commerce Member, commenting on the disparity between 
the revised and the budget estimates, believed that these illustrated 
the strength of the railways’ position and justified the wisdom of 
the Railway Board’s policy. For they had had a comparatively 
poor year marked by exceptional floods, partial failure of crops 
amounting to scarcity in certain areas, and a slackness of trade 
proved by the fact that the total foreign trade was less by fify and 
sixt}-- crores respectively when compared with the last two years. 
Ifevertheless it was hoped to earn this year a net return bf 4'77 per 
cent, enabling the railways to pay interest charges and face a 
deficit of seven lakhs which would be made good by withdrawals 
from the Railway Reserve in order to pay a contribution of 601 
lakhs to general revenues. If the loss on strategic railways, was 
included, the contribution would be 760 lakhs. 

Sir Charles Innes then presented a more cautious estimate for 
1927-28. Gross receipts were estimated at 100'40 crores and ex- 
penditure at 91-47 crores leaving a net gain, after deducting loss on 
strategic lines, of 710 lakhs. Of this 548 lakhs would be paid as 
the contribution to general revenues and 162 lakhs of surplus were 
expected to be transferred to railway reserve. Thus, next year, 
two crores more of receipts over the revised estimate of the current 
year with a corresponding increase of only eight lakhs in working 
expenses, were expected. The estimates reflected a spirit of sober 
optimism and a hope that on the whole the railways wo^lld be free 
from the misfortunes of the present year. Sir Charles Innes ended 
his speech by saying that the figures given in the above statement 
form, when properly considered, a striking proof both of the essen- 
tial soiindness of the whole policy of railway working and finance 
now being followed by the Government of India, and also show in 
an illuminating fashion the importance of the contributions made 
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to the general revenues of this country by the railways, and the 
high value of the latter as an asset to the general economy of India. 

At the beginning of his speech introducing the general budget 
for 1927-28 Sir Basil Blackett was able to announce that the final 
results of the financial year 1925-26 revealed an improvement of 
over 2 crores of rupees on the revised estimates for that year, and, 
reviewing the current year’s working, he said that customs receipts 
had improved by 130 lakhs mainly under sugar and protective 
duties, the latter owing to larger exports. Taxes on income and 
salt showed decreases of 29 and 20 lakhs respectively. Military ex- 
penditure was 67 lakhs more on account of larger purchases and 
increased manufacture of ordnance and other stores. In the end, 
the Budget figures showed a realised surplus of 310 lakhs, a surplus 
for the fourth year in succession. 

The position of Ways and Means, and the Public Debt, con- 
tinued Sir Basil, was extremely gratifying. The Government 
hoped to finance their entire capital programme amounting to 27 
crores, and that of the Provincial Governments, and to redeem 
maturing debt with less than ten crores of now money. They also 
hoped that this money would bo forthcoming on favourable terms. 
They had avoided external borrowing since May 1923 and next 
year’s budget provided for no such borrowing. The total sterling 
remittance programme for the next year was 35^ million pounds 
against 271- million pounds in the current year. 

The estimate of revenue for 1927-28 comes to 128-96 crores or 
129 lakhs less than the revised estimate of 130-25 crores for 1926-27. 
This takes into account the reduction of forty lakhs in protective 
duties which will be one result of the new Steel Protection Bill, 
and a reduction under Opium in accordance with the policy 
announced last year. The estimated aggregate expenditure was 
125-26 crores. This figure included a net military expenditure of 
54-92 crores which, the Finance Member said, seemed to be very 
nearly the mimimum which is absolutely essential to maintain in a 
state of full efficiency an army of the strength at present autho- 
rised. The Posts and Telegraphs Department was being worked 
on the fundamental principle that it should not bo a burden on 
the general tax-payor, and therefore no reduction in postal and tele- 
graph rates could bo expected till revenues improved. The surplus 
of revenues over expenditure expected is 370 lakhs, a figure arrived 
at on the assumption that there will be no departure from the 
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establislied eigliteen pence ratio. But witH a sixteen pence ratio 
there would be a total worsening of the position by 526 lakhs which 
would result in a deficit of 156 lakhs. The surplus of 370 lakhs is 
based on existing taxation. 

The Finance Member next announced the abolition of the export 
diity on hides, as recommended by the Taxation Enquiry Committee 
(costing nine lakhs), and the abolition of the export duty on tea, 
costing fifty lakhs, but the basis of the assessment of tea companies 
to Income Tax was to be altered in a manner which was expected 
to yield 45 lakhs. Further, it was proposed to reduce the import 
duty on motor cars from 30 to 20 per cent, ad, 'valorem, and that on 
tyres from 30 to 15 per cent. The removal of the import duty of 
fifteen per cent, on rubber seeds and stamps was proposed in compli- 
ance with special representations from the Burma Government 
which saw in this step a means of helping an important adolescent 
industry. The stamp duty on cheques and on bills of exchange 
payable on demand would be abolished with effect from July 1st 
1927. Lastly, the proposal was made to raise the import duty on 
unmanufactured tobacco from one rupee to one and' a half rupees 
per lb., the expected yield of this change being 18 lakhs. The net 
effect of all these measures would be a reduction of revenue by six 
lakhs, bringing down next year’s surplus to 364 lakhs. 

This surplus the Finance Member regarded as recurrent and 
one which should normally be used for the remission of provincial 
contributions. It falls short of the amount required to make a 
clean sweep of all contributions by 181 lakhs, which, by a coinci- 
dence, represented the amount given up by abolishing the unla- 
mented Cotton Excise Duty. But an appeal for help had been re- 
ceived from Bombay and as it was inexpedient to favour one pro- 
vince at the expense of others the Government of India had decided 
to divert a portion of the current year’s realised surplus from the 
usual debt redemption to the remission of all outstanding provin- 
cial contributions for the next year only. The extent of the relief 
thus afforded to the provinces by this statement of the Finance 
Member will be readily understood when it is realised that the follow- 
ing amounts in permanent and temporary remissions respectively 
will be distributed among the provinces. Madras 116 and 49 lakhs, 
Bombay 19 and 37, Bengal 9 and 54, the United Provinces 99 and 
62, the Punjab 60 and 26, Burma 31 and 19, the Central Provinces 
8 and 14, and Assam 8 and 7 lakhs. To make the stoiy complete 
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tlie miniature province of Coorg is relieved of lier annual contribu- 
tion of Es. 12,000. Besides the above, Bombay gets a special reliei 
of 28 lakhs, this being half of the full contribution which she ought 
to have paid during the current year. The total amount thus 
diverted to the provinces is 545 lakhs which will be available for 
the development of the “ nation-building ” services which aU true 
friends of India have at heart. A balance of 101 lakhs from the 
current 3 'ear’s surplus is to be kept as a nest egg for use in connec- 
tion with the inauguration of the Gold Bullion Standard and the 
Eeserve Bank. 

Unfortunately tlie atmosphere both of the Assembly and of cer- 
tain parts of India at the time of the presentation of the Budget 
was vitiated, as wo have seen, by the controver.sy over the stabili- 
zation of the rupee, and the undoubted merits of the above statement 
were thus not acclaimed as frankly as they would otherwise- have 
been. Still, in spite of the charges made in some quarters that the 
Budget for 1927-28 had been framed as a monumental defence of 
the Government proposal to stabilize the rupee at Is. GtZ. gold, 
criticism was softened to some extent by the jubilant realisation 
in the provinces that the burden of provincial contributions had 
at last been rolled from their backs, and that even that part which 
wii.s only temporarilj'’ remitted by this budget stood a good chance 
of l)eing permanently remitted by the next. At any rate, few will 
be found to deny that this budget is a worthy result of the efforts 
and sacrifices of the past four j'ears or to hope that it will prove to 
be the prelude to a period of financial prosperity and development. 

The Eeport of the Eoyal Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance promises to prove the herald of this hoped for period. 

We have already seen that the report was given great political 
importance in this country by the powerful agitation which was 
raised against one of its recommendations, namely, the recommenda- 
tion to stabilize the value of the rupee at Is. Gd. gold. At this 
point wo shall have to study the report as a whole, and, in con- 
sideration of its importance and comprehensive character, at some 
length. But before doing so a few words may bo said about the 
circujnstauces in which the Commission was appointed. India, 
like every other country in the world, had her currency system 
severely tested by the Great War. Silver rose to a high price and 
the metal contained in her token coin, the rupee, became worth far 
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more tKan its nominal value so that the Indian Government found 
it difficult to continue their unlimited offer of rupees at the old rate. 
Again, throughout the war the balance of trade moved heavily in 
India’s favour and exceptional payments had to be made on behalf 
of the British Government. The demand for internal , currency 
could not be supplied on the pre-war terms and the Indian Gov- 
ernment had to let the value of the rupee follow the course of silver 
prices with the inevitable result of a rapid rise in its exchange 
value which in December 1919 reached 2s. dd. sterling. In May 
1919 a Commission was appointed to examine the effect of the war 
on the Indian Currency System and to make recommendations re- 
garding the policy which ought to be adopted to meet trade require- 
ments, to maintain a satisfactory monetary circulation, and to en- 
sure a stable gold exchange standard. The Committee’s terms of 
reference in effect compelled them to give the greater part of their 
attention to re-establishing the exchange value of the rupee, and, 
in view of the high price of silver and the importance of safeguard- 
ing the token character of the rupee they recommended the stabilisa- 
tion of exchange at 2s. gold. The Committee further reconunended 
that the Indian Government should be given the authority to sell a 
fixed amount of Eeverse Councils weekly when exchange was weak. 
Owing to circumstances which are sufficiently well-known, the 
attempt to maintain the 2s. rate failed as also did the attempt to 
keep it at that rate by the sale of Eeverse Councils. World prices 
were falling and the Government of India were unable to contract 
currency in sufficient quantity to keep pace with the fall of prices. 
Some contraction they did effect, but not enough to stop the fall 
in exchange, which early in 1921, reached the low level of Is. 3d. 
sterling and Is. gold. However, two years later the rupee exchange 
began to show signs of strength and by October, 1924, it had reach- 
ed Is. 6d. sterling and about Is. Ad. gold. Erom that time until 
the Currency Commission began their sittings in 192G, the rupee 
exchange continued to strengthen and ^yas prevented from rising 
above Is. 6d. only by free purchases of sterling by the Government 
of India. As sterling returned to parity with gold about the middle 
of 1925, the exchange value of the rupee has been kept within the 
gold points corresponding to that rate ever since. The object of 
the Hilton Young Commission then -was to examine the existing 
cmrency system of India, to determine its advantages and defects 
and to make pz-oposals for remedying the latter. 
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The report deals with the following main topics: — 

(a) The establishment of a gold standard for India ; 

(h) the creation of a Central Bank, its organisation and res- 
ponsibilities ; 

(c) the ratio of the rupee to gold and 

(d) the arrangements to be adopted during the period which 

must elapse before the Central Bank can he brought into 
being. 

It was signed by all members of the- Commission and contained 
a minute of dissent by Sir Purshotam Das Thakurdas, which will he 
mentioned in due course. 

The first part of the report — about one quarter of the whole — - 
is occupied by a discussion of the existing currency system of India 
and its defects and may be summarised as follows: — ^In the first 
place, the system is far from simple and the basis of the stability 
of the rupee is not easily intelligible to the public. It is quite true 
that, as Mr. Keynes said as long ago as 1913 in his hook “ Indian 
Finance and Currency.” ” In the Gold Exchange Standard and 

in the mechanism by which this is supported, India 

is in the forefront of monetary progress.” But only students could 
appreciate the merits of this mechanism and therefore, if it could 
be replaced by something easier for the ordinary citizen to under- 
stand, it would bo advantageoxis to do this. The Indian Currency 
consists of two tokens in circulatioii paper notes and silver rupees — 
which are mutually convertible and, there is also the unnecessary 
excrescence of a third full-value coin — the sovereign — which does 
not circulate at all. Further, the rupee token, into which there is 
an unlimited liability to convert the note token, is very expensive 
and is liable to vanish from circulation if the price of silver rises 
beyond a certain level. Secondly, the Commission criticises the 
sj'stem of reserves with its cumbrous duplication into the Paper Cur- 
rency reserve and the gold standard reserve and the dangerous and 
antiquated division of responsibility for control of credit and cur- 
rency between the Government of India and the Imperial Bank. 
The Government control cun’ency and the credit situation is con- 
tr.olled, so far ns it is controlled at all, by the Bank. Thirdly,' the,, 
expansion and contraction of currency are wholly dependent on tho, 
will of the currency authority and do not expand or contract auto- 
matically. Lastly, the system is inelastic. 
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“ In consequence of these defects/’ the report says, “ the system 
has not the confidence of the public.” After eshaustive enquiry 
the Commission found that there were three methods by which the 
defects in the system might be remedied, namely, (1) the perfection 
of the sterling exchange standard, (2) the adoption of a gold ex- 
change standard, and (3) the adoption of a gold standard proper, 
with or without a gold currency. Against the sterling exchange 
standard, however perfect it were made, the Commission objected 
that the silver currency would still remain subject to the danger 
implied in a rise in the price of silver and also that if sterling were 
once more to be divorced from gold, the rupee woidd also be simi- 
larly divorced. Should sterling be heavily depreciated Indian 
prices would have to follow sterling prices, however high the latter 
might go, or else India would have to absorb some portion of the 
rise by raising her exchange. A gold exchange standard, the Com- 
mission reported, could be secured by providing that the currency 
authority should undertake an obligation to buy and sell at the 
upper and lower gold points respectively unlimited amounts of the 
currency of any of the principal foreign countries with a gold 
standard. This system, however, would suffer from the drawbacks 
that the silver rupee would vanish as soon as the price of silver rose 
above the melting point of the coin, and also that it would be too 
complicated for the public to understand. Somewhat naturally the 
people suspect the mechanism of an exchange standard and want 
some link not only real but conspicuously visible between their cur- 
rency and gold. 

Before describing their own solution of this problem the Com- 
mission dealt in their report with the proposed scheme for the estab- 
lishment of a gold standard with a gold currency which had been 
prepared by the Finance Department of the Government of India. 
The details of the scheme need not be described here, but it assumed 
the transfer of the management of the paper currency and the 
conduct of the Government of India’s remittances to the Imperial 
Bank of India, and when the scheme came fully into operation, that 
gold coin and bank notes should be unlimited legal tender and 
rupees up to Bs. 50 only. The Government would be rmder a statu- 
tory obligation to give gold coin in exchange for gold bullion, the 
bank would be under a statutory obligation to buy gold, and bank 
notes would be payable on demand in gold coin. The chief objects 
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of tills sclieme were to eliminate the threat to the currency inherent 
in the possibility of the rise in the price of silver and also to cure- 
the uneconomic habit of the people of holding the precious metals- 
as a store of value. The chief objections which the commission found 
to this scheme were the insuperable dilHculties which must be en- 
countered in obtaining the necessary credits. For, to introduce the 
scheme in all its stages would require £103 millions of gold, whilst 
the annual cost of the scheme would bo considerable. Again, the 
Indian Government would have for disposal about 200 crores of 
silver rupees and the elfects of this on the silver market throughout 
the world are obvious. Other silver using countries, particularly 
China, might follow India’s example and in any case the large extra 
demand for gold from India would cause increased competition for 
gold among the countries of the world and lead to a substantial fall 
in gold prices and a substantial curtailment of credit which, in- 
their reaction on India, would on balance be unfavourable. 

The standard which the Commission favoured may be described' 
as a Gold Bullion Standard, the essence of which is that the ordin- 
ary medium of circulation in India should remain, as at present, 
the currency note and the silver rupee, and that the stability of the 
currency in terms of gold should be secured by making the curi'oncy 
directly convertible into gold for all purposes, but that gold should 
not circulate as money. An obligation should be imposed by statute 
on the currency authority to buy and sell gold without limit at rates 
determined with reference to a fixed gold parity of the rupee but in 
quantities of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limitation being im- 
posed as to the purpose for which the gold was required. Since gold 
bars are to bo given in exchango for notes or silver rupees, not for 
export only, but for any purpose, this is not an exchange standard’ 
but ail absolute gold standard. In order, however, to protect the 
wholesale bullion market, it was essential that the currency autho- 
rity should not become the cheapest market for gold in India or 
provide gold for non-monetary purposes and the Commission propo- 
sed that the conditions governing the sale of gold should bo so- 
framed as to achieve these purposes. This could bo done by fixing 
the selling prices of gold at rates which would enable the bank to- 
replenish its stock of gold without loss by importation from London. 
There is no need to detail the various technical recommendations 
which the Commission made in relation to this main proposal, for 
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its scope -will be appreciated tbe more clearly by those who have 
not made a special study of finance if they are omitted. 

It is -when vre come to tbe Commission’s third recommendation, 
the creation of a Central Bank, that we reach the most original and 
valuable part of their Report. The proposal is not a new one, but 
the Hilton-Toung Commission was the first to advocate it whole- 
heartedly and to demonstrate effectively, after thorough examina- 
tion of the subject, the connection between the function of gold in 
India and credit control and the correcting mechanism generally. 
The Gold Bullion Standard controlled by the Central Bank would 
give India a monetary system which would be complete and which, 
when properly understood, would satisfy opinion in this country. 
Later in this chapter, the legislative measure which comprises the 
Commission’s proposals for a Central Bank will be described in some 
detail. Here it is only necessary to point to its importance as 
another step in India’s progress towards autonomy. Hitherto, her 
currency policy has been subject to control by the India Office act- 
ing through the Government of India, which, as we have seen, is 
the currency authority in this country. It was inevitable that, 
sooner or later, the measure of political autonomy already attained 
through the Reforms of 1919 should be balanced by a measure of 
autonomy in currency affairs, and the Reserve Bank Bill is the in- 
strument by which this measure of autonomy is to be gained. Its 
ultimate effect would be to remove the control of Indian currency 
from Government to a Central Bank established in India. 

The Currency Commission’s Report is full of interesting and 
valuable discussion of various technical problems such as the best 
means for ensuring elasticity of the reserves, the question of inter- 
nal stability, and the problem set by the silver rupee, but to go into 
these would be to weary the general reader and obscure the outlines 
of tbe main themes. 

To the Report Sir Purshotamdas appended a minute of dissent 
in which he differs from his colleagues on two main points, namely, 
on those relating to the formation of the Reserve Bank of India aJid 
-the stabilisation of the rupee at Is. 6c?. gold. He admits the bene- 
fits of the Reserve Bank, but argues that in view of the special con- 
-ditions of India, the purpose of the Commission in this regard would 
be best served by developing the Imperial Bank of India into a Cen- 
tral Bank. . As regards the rupee ratio he recommends stabilization 
:at Is. 4^. gold on the grounds that the greater part of the general 
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adjustment of prices to 1.?. Gd. was still to come, that no adjustment 
iu wages had taken place, and that until the general adjustment of 
prices is complete, the l.<. Gd. ratio gives the foreign manufacturer 
an indirect bounty of 12i per cent. He also believed that the Is. 
id. rate should he regarded ns the natural rate for the rupee and 
that any alteration would have serious political effects in India.' 

It is unnecessary to undertake any elaborate comment on this 
summary of the Eoyal Commission's Eeport, for the reader will 
immediately perceive that its proposals, if carried into effect, will 
he literally epoch-making, for those which relate to the proposed 
Eeserve Bank and its functions will start a new epoch in the history 
of Indian banking and the organisation and administration of 
Indian currency and finance generally. These proposals have been 
embodied in a Gold Standard and Eeserve Bank of India Bill which 
was introduced in the Legislative Assembly on January the 25th, 
1927, and, after being circulated, was referred to a Joint Select 
Committee of the two houses of the Central Legislature, by whom 
it is now being considered. One very far-reaching consequence of 
this Bill, namely, the largo measure of freedom in currency policy 
which it would confer upon the proposed Eeserve Bank of India, has 
been already noticed and here its contents may he examined more 
closely. Before doing this, however, we shall find it an aid to our 
understanding of the contents of the Bill and their implications if 
we review as briefly as possible the existing organisation of banking 
in India. 

Indian banks fall into four well-defined classes : Pirst there is. 
the Imperial Bank of India, with its many branches all over the 
country, numbering over IGO, in addition to about 20 sub-agencies. 
Next. come the exchange banks, which are really branches in India 
of banking corporations whose main interests are in Europe or the 
Par East and who finance the Indian export trade as an important, 
addition to their main operations. Next come the Indian joint- 
stock banks, and lastly the numerous and heterogeneous group of 
Indian bankers, brokers, Marwaris and so on, whoso operations are 
almost entirely confined to the interior of India. It is the mem- 
bers of this group who finance the movement of crops to the ports 
where the exchange banks, so to speak, take them over and begin 
their operations. It is well-known that India is woefully short of 
banks and it has been calculated that there are still approximately 
600 towns in India Avith populations of 10,000 and upwards Avhich^ 
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■enjoy no modern banking facilities at all. Tbe circumstances of 
India and tbe events of ber bistory tbrougbout long centuries bave 
implanted certain babits, tbey might even be , called instincts, in 
tbe breasts of tbe Indian people in connection witb tbe disposal of 
tbeir money. Over large stretches of India at all times tbe security 
■of property was slight before tbe Pax Britanica ensured order and 
safety. Tbe banking habit, therefore, bad no chance to develop 
.and tbe habit of boarding grew up in its place among those who 
were fortunate enough to bave anything to board. Moreover, tbe 
■operations within recent years of unscrupulous promoters of bogus 
banks bave not tended to increase tbe confidence of tbe Indian pub- 
lic in banking. Every province in India has suffered from the male- 
factions of these criminals witb consequent injury to tbe develop- 
ment of banking within its limits. 

In order to provide more banking facilities in India and to 
remove as far as possible tbe disabilities arising from the absence of 
.a central bank, tbe Imperial Bank of India was brought into exis- 
•tence in 1920 by tbe amalgamation of tbe three Presidency banks. 
In granting tbe Imperial Bank certain privileges tbe Government 
•of India took from it an undertaking that it would open one bimdred 
■new branches within five years of its inception. This condition was 
iulfilled and tbe importance of the Imperial Bank’s contribution to 
the progress of Indian banking can thus be readily appreciated. 
By recruiting numbers of young Indians to be trained as bankers 
-.the Imperial Bank is rendering further services of immense value 
to Indian banking. Although tbe Imperial Bank bolds a large part 
•of tbe Government of India’s balances and acts for it in many ways, 
it does not exercise some of tbe most important functions of a true 
central bank. In particular, it has no control over the currency 
system and only an inadequate control over credit. Tbe Gold Stand- 
ard and Eeserve Bank Bill sets out to remedy all this by proposing 
to give to India a central bank witb functions appropriate to such 
.an institution. As tbe name of tbe Bill suggests, its contents can 
be conveniently divided under two beads — tbe Gold Bullion Stand- 
ard and tbe Eeserve Bank; but, of course, though these two subjects 
can be divided for purposes of study, tbey are intimately bound up 
one witb tbe other. Tbe new gold bullion standard introduced by 
tbe Bill throws upon tbe currency authority certain important and 
vei’y difficult duties which render imperative an improvement in 
-the organisation and control of tbe currency machinery and also a 
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unification of t’no control over the rcdorves. XJiuicr the Bill, it was 
j)ropoied (hat the Iiulian Currency slaniiavd should between now 
and 1931 he a gold exchange .siandard. By this Bill the lleserve 
Bank would take over from the Cioverinnent the position of currency 
authority and would also take over the undertaking to give gold 
exchange for leg:rl tender in India and to accept legal in exchange 
for gold. But after India and to accept legal tender in excluinge 
for gold. But after 1931 there would he laiil on the Keserve Bank, 
as currency autliority, an ahsoluto obligation to give gold in ex- 
change for legal tender and to pay out legal tender for gold at prices 
fixed in relation to the parity of the rupee. 

We can now turn from the gold bullion slandnrd to the question 
of the Reserve Bank, whose importanee for India it is ditlicult to 
extiggerate. Clearly the Reserve Bank would represent an enor- 
mous step forward in the development of India’s financial and mone- 
tary machinery and would, as Sir Basil Blackett said when intro- 
ducing the Bill, “ assist that gradual silent revolution in Indin’a 
economic life which promises to bring higiicr opportunities of life 
and higher standards of living' to every one in the country.” The 
Im[)erial Bank of India would be able to continue with greater 
freedom than at present its task of extending hanking facilities all 
over Imlia whilst the Reserve Bank would be able to take over from 
the Ooveriunent of India many of the essentially hanking fnnetion.s 
wliich they at present perform. Tiio Government’.s remittance 
business and their responsihilitj' for the note issue would ho taken 
over by tlm hank, whilst the Secretary of State has made known his 
willingness to introduce into Rarliamont the necessary legislation 
to enable the control of his balances to he handed over to the now 
Reserve Bank in London. In nddition to taking over all the Gov- 
ernment business, the Reserve Bank would coneeutruto the banking 
and currency reserves of Indin and would outer into apeeial rela- 
tions with the other hanks in the country. It is pro])osed to make 
it obligatory on other hanks in India to keep with the new Reserve 
Bank 71 per cent, of their demand liabilities and 21 per cent, of 
their time liabilities. The rediscounting facilities offered by the 
Reserve Bank would ensure to the assets of these banks much greater 
liquidity than they can havo under existing conditions. Their 
credit sliould he, therefore, greatly improved and the Reserve Bank 
would ho able to secure that control of the money market which is 
an essential ingredient in a proper monetary system. In addition, 
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tke Bill proposes that the other banks shall make certain specific 
monetary returns to the Reserve Bank — a provision -which should 
undoubtedly tend to strengthen public confidence in the banks. Aa 
the Finance Member said towards the end of his speech introducing 
the Reserve Banli Bill, the adoption of the system, which it contem- 
plates will ensure that “ India will move fonvard towards that finan- 
cial and economic development with the granting of additional 
financial and banking facilities for Indian agriculture, Indian com- 
merce, and Indian industry, which has been the theme and object 
of one commission and committee after another. We shall see the 
development of a discount market and an acceptance business of 
increased facilities for the marketing of produce and, in short, a 
gradual mobilization of India’s immense potential capital for the 
development of India’s own resources.” 

Of some importance in connection with the extension of Bank- 
ing in India is a recommendation of the Exteraal Capital Com- 
mittee of 1924 that an Institute of Bankers should be formed. At 
a meeting of representatives of various banks held in Bombay it was 
unanimously agreed to appoint a sub-committee to go into the de- 
tails of the scheme. In view of the interest displayed in this matter 
by the banlcs there is good reason to hope that the scheme wiU come 
to maturity within the near future. 

In the introductory part of this chapter an account was given 
of the Provincial Loans Fund, from which some idea of its import- 
ance in the financial organisation of this country can be gathered. 
During the year 1925-26, the latest year for which audited accounts 
are available, the Fund advanced Rs. 9,82,64,000 to variou.'!. pro- 
vincial Governments, of which Es. 842 lakhs were advanced for 
productive purposes. During this year the cost to the Government 
of India of new borrowing was estimated at 5-5 per cent, and this 
rate of interest was, therefore, charged for advances to provinces 
for productive purposes. It was decided during the year, with the 
approval of the Secretary of State, that advances taken from the 
fund by Provincial Governments for the purpose of granting loans 
to local bodies should be regarded as advances for productive pur- 
poses. A similar classification will be applied to advances taken 
from the fund for the purpose of granting loans to agriculturists 
and to co-operative credit societies. 

During the year under review the Government of India issued 
a Rupee Loan which took the form of a 4 per cent, tax-bearing 
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issue repayable at par ou tlie 15tli September, 1970, or at tbe option 
■of Government on or after tbe 15tb of September, lOGO, at three 
montbs notice. Tbe issue price was Es. 88 giving a yield of nearly 
per cent. Subscriptions to the loan were payable in cash, in 6 
per cent. Bonds 1926, 6 per cent. Bonds 1927, or per cent. War 
Bonds 1928. These Bonds were accepted at Es. 101, Es. 102-4-0, 
and Es. 106-8-0 respectively, per Es. 100 nominal as the- equivalent 
of cash in subscription to tbe loan. 

In tbe Loan Notification it was announced that tbe loan woiild 
open on tbe 7tb June, 1926, but would be closed without notice to 
subscriptions in cash and in tbe form of 1926 Bonds as soon as tbe 
total subscriptions in these two forms amounted to approximately 
25 crox'es, and, in any case, not later than tbe 2Gtb June, 1926. 
Tbe loan, however, remained open for subscription in tbe form of 
6 per cent. Bonds 1927 and 5i- per cent. War Bonds 1928 without 
limit of amount up to tbe 26tb June 1926. 

Conditions were extremely favourable for tbe floatation of tbe 
loan. Tbe public di.strust of industrial issues brought about by tbe 
large losses incurred in industrial investments during the last three 
or four years still continued, and for some montbs there bad been 
a growing demand for Government securities, while tbe supply of 
such securities was less than normal owing to tbe absence of a cash 
Government loan in 1925. Moreover, tbe monetary case during tbe 
busy season of 1925-26, when tbe bank rate did not rise above 6 per 
cent., indicated that interest rates were likely to decrease. Tbe 
appreciation in the price of Government securities, which was the 
natural result of these conditions, was accelerated by heavy specula- 
tion in Bombay from J anuary onwards, and this speculation reached 
its height just about the time when the loan notification was issued. 
Three or four days after tbe issue of the notification tbe new loan 
was quoted freely at a premium of Es. 3 as a result of heavy forward 
buying, but before the loan actually opened for subscription it was 
clear that tbe speculators in Bombay were beginning to find diffi- 
culties in financing their large holdings of securities, and on the 
7tb June tbe premium bad fallen to ten annas. In. these circum- 
stances, tbe Government oSer met with a response unique in tbn 
history of Government loans in India. There was a rush of sub- 
scribers on tbe opening day, and the loan was closed to subscrip- 
tions in cash and in tbe form of 6 per cent. Bonds 1926 within about 
hom-s of tbe time of opening. After the loan had been closed 
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to subscriptions in cash and in tbe form of 1926 Bonds, it soon be- 
came apparent that tbe speculators in Bombay -were overloaded and 
tbe loan went to a discount, ' wbicb at one time was as large as 
Ee. 1-8-0 and was not below four annas at any time before tbe 26tb 
June, tbe date up to wbicb subscriptions in tbe form of 1927 and 
1928 Bonds were received. Eor tbis reason conversions of these 
Bonds amounted only to a little over four crores of rupees. 

In last year’s report an account was given in some detail of tbe 
findings of tbe Taxation Enquiry Committee, wbicb bad been occu- 
pied between tbe tnd of 1924 and tbe beginning of 1926 in enquire 
ing into tbe whole scheme of taxation — central, provincial and local 
-^in India with tbe object of determining bow the burden of taxa- 
tion was distributed between tbe different classes of tbe people and 
considering whether it was equitable and economically sound. 
Erom what has been said already in tbe earlier part of this chapter, 
the reader will perceive that no enquiry into tbe distribution of 
taxation between tbe central, provincial and local governments 
could be carried on without tbe Meston Award coming within its 
purview, and, of course, some of tbe Taxation Enquiry Committee’s 
recommendations, notably those concerned with the re-transfer of 
certain stamp duties to tbe Central Government, and with tbe allotr 
ment to provinces of a share of tbe income tax receipts affect tbe 
Meston Award very directly. In tbe Simla session of 1926, Sif 
Basil Blackett moved a resolution recommending to tbe Governor 
General in Council that be be pleased to take into consideration tbe 
report of tbe Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee. Tbe object of 
tbis resolution was merely to fulfill a promise of tbe Government 
of India that befoi’e they took any action on any of. tbe recommenda- 
tions of tbe Committee they would give the Legislative Assembly 
full opportunities for discussing them. In bis speech on tbis occa- 
sion Sir Basil Blackett explained clearly to the House tbe relations 
between tbe Taxation Enquiry Committee’s Eeport and tbe Meston 
Settlement and showed that tbe latter bad laid down finally the 
broad outlines of tbe financial relations between the Central Gov- 
ernment and tbe provinces and that alterations in it would be in 
details and not in principles. Further, be emphasised that tbe cen- 
tral revenues could not be called upon to make any new concessions 
to any of tbe provinces until they bad fulfilled their primary obli- 
gation of getting rid of tbe provincial contributions; After a brief 
discussion, consideration of the Eeport was adjourned sine die. 
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Thi-s, however, did not mean that the Coiniuiltcu’a recoinmondations 
were to bo shelved. The budget lor 1927-23 contained two propo- 
.sals lor changes in ta.\'atiou ba.sed on the Report. These changes 
related to the abolition of the export duty on hides and the reduc- 
tion of the import duty on motor cans and various motor accessories. 
The first of these proposals, it will bo remembered, was rejected by 
tiio legislature, but the second was accepted. 

This discussion of financial affairs during the year may be closed 
by a reference to tlie scheme for the separation of Accounts and 
Audit of which, a full account was given in last year’s Report. Thu 
scheme is reported to have worked fairly well during tho year, but 
its extension from tho United Provinces to the other provinces in 
India does tiot tippear as a step likely to be taken in tho immediate 
future. Ilufore this can happen, its success in tho United Province.s 
will have to be fully established. E.xpcrienco of the scheme in this 
jjrovince has .shown that although it involves extra expenditure, 
this is counter-balanced to a considevaiiio degree by tho economies 
which result from the closer cheek on e.xpendituro aud from reduc- 
tions in e.i!abiisliment clitirges. 


CHAPTER VI. 

External Relations, Military, Aerial and Naval AiSairs. 

The traditional isolation of the East and particularly of India 
is now a thing of the past. This remark has all the appearance of 
a platitude, but it is a platitude only as far as it relates to the 
physical and geographical isolation of the east, for it is obvious 
to the most casual mind that the latest developments of mechanical 
invention have brought Karachi within GO or so flying hours of 
London, whilst the submarine cable has long since annihilated time 
and space as far as the interchange of news and information between 
England and India is concerned. Railways, steamships, and the 
immediate transmission of news, long ago joined India to the 
general economic system of the world and made her one of the 
constituents of the world market. In these material things, then, 
the evidence of our senses is proof of the assertion with which this 
chapter opens. But its deeper meaning is not quite so obvious. 
For years after the establishment of British Rule in India she re- 
mained an essentially isolated, self-centred political and cultural 
system. With the affairs of the outside world, and even with those 
of the rest of the British Empire she had no concern, and it was 
not until after the assumption of the Government of India by the 
Crown that her educational system and the growth of a habit of 
over-seas travel by her people gradually broke down some of the 
barriers to mental and spiritual intercourse with the western world. 
Of the forces which have shaped the events of Indian history and 
determined the conditions of Indian life during the past half cen- 
tury, the most vital have been the process of mechanical invention, 
which, by making travel and communications between the West 
and the East speedy and certain, has brought India within the orbit 
of western ideas, and India’s reaction to this process with many 
results political, cultural, racial and economic, to trace which will 
be the task of some historian of the future. And of this process no- 
part is more important than the steady growth of India s interest 
in affairs, particularly political affairs, outside her own borders. 
In a sense she has been concerned with the external affairs of the- 
United Kingdom and the British Empire ever since her government 
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passed into British liands. But this concern was only remote and 
accidental. Until recently the people of India could not feel that 
they had any living interest in such matters since they had no 
voice in them and were not even in direct contact with them. 
Since the war, however, her improved international status, her 
growing economic stake in tlie world, and her representation in the 
Imperial Conferences have provided her with both the incentive 
and the need for taking a close interest in world politics and affairs. 
In particular the presence of large numbers of her nationals in 
various parts of the British Empire has forced her to lake an in- 
terest in the domestic, politics of the Dominions and Crown Colonies 
nnd in Imperial politics in general, especially when these are con- 
cerned witli the Near East and Asia. Thus, as one of the members of 
the British Commonwealth, India has found her interest insensibly 
widened and attracted outwards until very few parts of the world 
are left in which she has no interests of any kind. In fact India’s 
importance in international affai;.; is steadily growing and is al- 
ready far from negligible. But, interesting as it would bo to de- 
velop this theme, it is outside the scope of the present chapter. 

Turning now from this wider topic, we see that India has her 
owji external interests wlu'ch are peculiar to herself and wliieli fall 
broadly into two classes sharply distinguished from ouch other. 
’I’here are first her relations with her immediate neighbours on her 
landward side, and secondly her guardianship of the interests of 
her people overseas, most of whom are living in some part or other 
of the British Empire. Tlie problems raised by this second class, 
as already indicated, arc ultimately problems of Imperial politics, 
whilst the former resolve themselves primarily into problems of de- 
fence, This latter dictum does not mean of course that India con- 
stantly apprehends danger from all her neighbours across her land 
frontiers. Such a notion is far from the truth as a brief descrip- 
tion of India’s frontiers and her neighbours will show. 'The land 
frontiers of India are about fi,()00 miles in length, and over the 
greater part of that distance she touches only comparaliveljf weak 
and undeveloped States. Here and there, however, her borders 
march with tliose of powers of some importance. In a far away 
corner of Baluchistan, from tho Koh-i-SIalik to the sea, the Indian 
and Persian borders meet, whilst Afghanistan and India join in 
northern Baluchistan. From Baluchistan tho Durand lino runs 
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noftEward for some hundreds of miles to demarcate tlie bovmdary. 
between Afghanistan and the belt of tribal territory, wHcb, since 
1894, has been formally included within the boundaries of India. 
From the Khyber we have to undertake the immense journey to tke 
north-eastern confines of Burma before we reach a spot where tke 
boundaries of India again touch those of a really important inde- 
pendent power. There, for about a thousand miles, the frontier 
divides Burma from China. South of the Chinese frontier, Burma 
touches part of French Indo-China for a hundred miles and then 
marches for 600 miles with Siam. The remoteness of the Sino- 
Burmese frontier from the centre of Chinese Government has 
hitherto prevented this frontier from acquiring any importan(;8, 
and the north-eastern frontier problem, therefore, has up to the 
present been nothing more formidable than how to deal with the 
incursions of occasional bands of brigands, a task which the Burma 
Military Police have found themselves competent to handle. Thus 
when mention is made of the Indian frontier problem what is really 
meant is the north-west frontier problem. 

Any study, however brief, of North-West Frontier history and 
policy will show the frontier problem becoming more and more 
complex and difficult as communications improve and weapons of 
precision are perfected. It is usual to regard the North-Western 
Frontier problem as being concerned only with the relations be- 
tween the Government of India and the war-like tribes who inhabit 
the stretch of difficult mountain country between the administra- 
tive border and the Durand Line. But in truth these are nothing 
more than one factor in a problem of far wider scope. Leaving 
aside the domestic question of the most desirable form of govern- 
ment for the North-West Frontier Province, a question about which 
there has been some controversy since the inauguration of the re- 
formed constitution in the other provinces of India, there is also 
the international aspect of the problem provided by the relations 
between India and Afghanistan and finally there is the military 
aspect of the problem, the defence of the frontier, which in the last 
resort embraces all the other factors and is the frontier problem 
far excellence. 

From the dawn of histoiy the North-West Frontier has been the 
gateway into India through which have poured Persians, Greeks, 
Sevthians, and Mohammadans. Before the keys of the gate passed 
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into Britisli laands witli tlie conquest of the Punjab in 1849, the- 
threat of an invasion by Napoleon Bonaparte and the ambitious 
schemes of the Emperor Paul of Russia had caused the British to- 
look anxiously to the North-West and begin their North-West 
Erontier policy untimely with embassies to Persia and Afghanistan. 
Malcolm and Elphinstone were the forerunners of a long line of 
distinguished “ politicals ” who for the past three or four genera- 
tions have been both the instruments and the makers of British- 
policy on the North-West Erontier. The ill-starred military ad- 
venture known as the first Afglian War was the first overt move- 
in the long duel between Great Britain and Russia in Asia. Con- 
ducted for the most part by diplomats, the duel led to no armed' 
clash between the two principals, although in 1885, following the- 
incident at Penjdeh, war between Great Britain and Russia seemed 
inevitable. This, however, proved to he the last of the really danger- 
ous war scares between the two countries, and with the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement of 1907 a period of less troubled relations hegan- 
and continued to the downfall of the old Russian Empire in 1917. 
Since the change of the regime in Russia causes for anxiety in this- 
quarter, though of a different character from those of forty years- 
ago, have been renewed. The North-West Erontier is still the solar 
plexus of the Bi'itish power in Asia and the military problem of the- 
frontier is rightly described as the frontier problem far excellence in- 
the present circumstances. 

But although the international and the main military considera- 
tions connected therewith form ultimately the most important ele- 
ments of the frontier problem, these are not, so to speak, the day- 
to-day frontier problem. This is provided by the relations between- 
the Government of India and the tribes who live between the ad- 
ministrative border and the Durand Line, and is a problem partly 
diplomatic, or, as it is called in India, “ political,” and partly 
military. The political officers guide the tribes as far as they can 
along the path of peace and friendliness with India, whilst the army 
and various armed civil forces on the frontier stand by to repel raids 
or more serious aggressive actions by the tribesmen. The military 
history of the frontier has been adequately written more than once, 
but its “ political ” history still remains unchronicled as a whole. 
Its outlines were attempted in last year’s report and only the gist 
of what was there written need he repeated here. But first it will be- 
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aa well to describe briefly tbe physical features of the Nortb-'West 
Frontier. 

Tbe word frontier as used in India means tbe whole tract of 
country which runs from the Hindu Kush in the north down to 
Chaman in the south and is bounded on the "West by Afghanistan 
and on the east by the river Indus. The Hazara District, it is 
true, lies east of the Indus, but geographically and ethnically it 
belongs partly to Kashmere and partly to the Punjab, and the 
tribes on its border, who are mostly somewhat backward off-shoots 
of the great Yusafzai tribe, do not present such a formidable pro- 
blem as do the war-like and well-armed people on the borders of 
the four trans-Indus Districts. In this large area we distinguish 
the five settled districts of the frontier province and the so-called 
transborder, that is, the stretch of mountain country between the 
administrative' border and the Durand Line whose inhabitants 
provide what we have called the day-to-day problem of the fron- 
tier. Stretched all along the administrative border and, thrust 
forward into the hills here and there, as in the Malakand, and in 
the Khyber, Kurram, and Tochi valleys, and along the Zhob Eoad 
which runs through the Sherani country south of Waziristan are 
military cantonments, or posts held by regulars, militia. Frontier 
Constabulary, scouts or khassadars, whilst at the north and south 
respectively of the long line stand the two great bastions — Peshawar 
and Quetta. 

The transborder tribes are linked to each other from North to 
South, and military operations against any one of them are apt to 
pi’oduce sympathetic effects among the others. These tribes are 
among the hardest fighters in the whole world (ind only picked and 
hjighly trained troops can compete with them on anything like 
equal terms in their own hills. They are believed to number nearly 
three millions, of whom at least half are males and of the latter 
close on three quarter of a million are regarded aa adults and 
fighting men. Their armament has vastly increased within the 
last few years, and as long ago as 1920 there were believed to be 
not less than 140,000 modern rifles in tribal Territory. The 
Mahsuds alone can arm effectively about 12,000 men, out of a total 
of 16,000, whilst the Wazirs can similarly arm 10,000 out of a total 
of 23,000 fighting men. The difficulty of the military problem 
presented by the frontier tribes can thus be appreciated. All these 
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tribes have bistorical connections -witli Afghanistan and in some 
places are bound to the neighbouring tribes of Afghanistan by tiea 
of blood. The importance, therefore, of our relations with Afghanis- 
tan to the state of the North-Western trans-frontier, is obvious. 

It is possible to distinguish two different parts of the trans- 
border which present two somewhat dissimilar sets of conditions. 
One part is the territory which stretches from north of the Kabul 
River to Waziristan, whilst the second is Waziristan itself. The 
relations between the Indian Government and the tribes inhabiting 
the first of the above divisions have in recent years been satisfac- 
tory on the whole. North of the Kabul River are great chiefs like 
the ilehtar of Chitrul, the Nawab of Dir, and the Mian Gul of 
Swat. These may fight among themselves, but they all desire 
friendly relations with India. Trade between this section of the 
trans-border and India is active and the Swat River canal finds 
emploj'ment for many hardy spirits who would otherwise make a 
living by committing crime inside British India. South of the 
lands of these great chiefs are the Mohmands, Afridis, and Orak- 
zais, all of whom have far too many connections with India to fight 
except on any but the most serious grounds. Waziristan, however, 
presents a very different face. Its people are fanatical and intract- 
able to a degree, and liave come less under British influence than 
any other of the great transhorder tribes. The Indian Govern- 
ment have conducted seventeen active operations against them since 
1852, and four since 1911, the latest of which pi’ovided the most 
desperate and costly fighting in all the history of the North-West 
Frontier. Also as one goes from north to south of Tribal Territory, 
one finds that the constitution of tribal society grows steadily more 
democratic until it reaches the extreme in Mahsud country where 
until the last few years a state of chaotic license prevailed in which 
every man was a law to himself and a rvell-aimed bullet was more 
effective than any consideration of right and justice. 

From the Sikhs, the British inherited only a haphazard, un- 
scientific, and ill-defined frontier line. They took over no policy 
or system of understandings or agreements, and for a wliole genera- 
tion the Indian Government limited its frontier policy to abstention 
from interference in tlie troubled affairs across the administrative 
border tempered by fleeting punitive expeditions against individual 
tribes when necessary. But the advance of Russia in Central Asia. 
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.and the ambiguous behaviour during tbe seventies of last century 
■of an Amir of Afghanistan emphasised once again the importance 
•of the latter country to Indian frontier policy, wliilst the long and 
mostly scholastic dispute between the supporters of the rival ‘ for- 
ward ’ and ‘ close border’ policies had at any rate made clear the 
importance of the transborder tribes in the event of India’s having 
to conduct military operations west of the administrative border. 
These things fortified by Major Sandeman’s striking success in con- 
ciliating the hitherto hostile Baluch tribes to the south, a success 
which had already become evident by the end of the seventies, 
brought about a change in the Government of India’s views on 
frontier policy. They began to realise that they ought at any rate, 
to know something of what was happening in the frontier hills 
:and that they ought if possible to try to keep friendly relations 
with the tribes. The establishment of the Khyber Agency at the 
•end of the seventies was the first step in a new policy which has 
;arrived, via Lord Curzon’s memorable Frontier settlement, at the 
policy which is now being followed in "Waziristan, that is, in the 
most intractable and difficult part of the frontier. This policy is 
a development of Lord Ourzon’s policy, which, in its turn was an 
•adaptation of Sandeman’s methods in Baluchistan to the different 
-conditions of the North-West Frontier. The essence of Sande- 
•man’s system was friendship with and support of the tribal chiefs 
so long as they behaved well, and the provision of employment for 
the tribesmen in levies, police, and other forms of service. Sande- 
man, in fact, gave both the Baluch chief and his followers material 
incentives to good behaviour, and a stake in peace and order. A 
part of Baluchistan was taken under direct British control and 
British influence was established throughout the rest of the country. 
Lord Curzon’s settlement has been well described as a mixture of 
"the Sandeman and ‘ close border ’ systems. The tribesmen were 
paid to protect their own country and the Indian border, and re- 
gular troops were -withdrawn from advanced positions and replaced 
hy tribal militias. But there was no occupation of tribal country 
and no attempt at any administration however loose up to the 
Durand Line except in the Wana, Tochi and Kurram Valleys 
■where an informal administration on lines suitable to tribal condi- 
•tions met with much success. Thus the North-West Frontier was 
inot ” Sandemanised ” by Lord Curzon. The third Afghan War 
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seat aloag the whole frontier a wave of unrest which broke iu 
Waziristan in the bitterest and most determined fighting which 
the Government of India have ever had to undertake on tho North- 
West Frontier. When peace was restored once moro it was 
realised that tho time had come to tvy to settle the “ political ” 
part of tho Frontier problem once and for all, and that tho attempt 
should begin in tho old frontier storm-centre Waziristan. 

Tho now policy is essentially positive and constructive in 
character. It is a forward policy in tho very best meaning of tho 
word, for it is not a policy of military conquest but of civilisation. 
Its central features are the opening of Waziristan to civilising in- 
fluences and giving' to tho tribes a stake in the administration of 
law and order. Since 1920, lino highroads havo been driven 
through tho hills of Waziristan linking tlm transborder posts with 
militarj' posts in tho rear, and tribal levies or Rhassa'dars, finding 
theii' own rifles and ammunition, havo been enrolled to police tho 
country. Thus tho spirit of self-government among tho tribes of 
Waziristan and their .sense of responsibility will bo kept alive, 
w’hilst British influence and economic forces will work steadily to 
destroy tho causes which for centuries havo kept these virile people 
as murderers and robbers. Wo .shall see shortly what measuro of 
success has already attended this policy, but first wo may glance 
quickly at tho existing system of border dofouco in order to com- 
plete this part of our survey of frontier policy. 

Tho Civil Defence forces of the North-West Frontier Province 
fall into two main categories — those w'hich are established on the 
settled side of tho border and those which are definitely a trans- 
frontier corps. Of tho former, there are first tho village pursuit 
parties, or Chighas, who are obliged both by law' and by custom to 
turn out for defence or pursuit whenever a raid occurs. Govern- 
ment provides each villago in tho raiding area with a certain 
number of rifles for the use of members of the Cliiglias, but these 
are otherwise entirely unorganised and are not iu any way in tho 
service of the Crown. 

To co-operate with these Chighas when moro prolonged opera- 
tions are necessary, selected members of tho villago communities 
were organised into levies, drawn from tho same sources as tho 
Chighas but pledged to full dr part time service, and receiving 
arms, ammunition and pay from tho Government either directly 
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: tkrougE tlie local Khans who often act as both officers and 
•ganisers of the corps. 

The District Police of conrse exist on the Border jnst as in 
rery other part of British India, hut the unsettled conditions 
Lere render it necessary for them to he better armed than other 
vil police forces, otherwise their work diSers little from that of 
le District Police in other provinces. 

But the hack-hone of the defence organisation on the adminis- 
red side of the Border is the Erontier Constabulary. This force 
ands between the District Police and the regular military forces 
id its main function is the prevention of raids and the capture 
' raiders and outlaws. It patrols the border and ensures the safety 
: roads and communications generally. The British officers are 
embers of the Imperial Indian Police seconded from their own 
rvice. Its posts are mainly on the edge of administered terri- 
iry, hut the larger part of its operations take place across the 
irder. 

The Trans-Erontier Corps are three — the Kurram Militia, the 
ochi Scouts and the South 'Waziristau Scouts. The Kurram 
!ilitia is a force mainly raised locally to preserve order in the 
urram Valley, which is only a semi-administered area and con- 
ins no other Eorces of the Crown except those connected with a 
call air base at Arawali near Parachinar. 

The - Tochi Scouts and the Waziristan Scouts are intended to 
aintain British political control in North and South Waziristan 
ispectively and to prevent raiding through Waziristan into the 
ttled districts. They are also Militias, but are not locally raised. 
11 three corps are officered by British officers seconded from regi- 
ents of the Indian Army. 

The Khassadars are tribal levies raised for the Agency tracts 
' act as tribal police and to protect communications through their 
ibal territory. They are much more highly paid than either the 
evies or the Police or Constabulary, the idea being to attract men 
I the service and to secure the good behaviour of themselves and 
leir fellow tribesmen through fear of loss of a considerable income, 
hey are employed so far only in the Khyber Agency where they 
umber nearly 1,400 men and. in Waziristan, where the length of 
le new communications and roads makes it necessary to employ 
rer 3,500 men. 
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Tlie position witli regard to the strength, organisation, etc., of 
all Civil Armed Forces in the Province came under the examination 
of a Committee specially appointed for the purpose. The Com- 
mittee submitted their report in June 1926 and it is under consi- 
deration. 

The history of the North-West Frontier during the year under 
review has been one of almost absolute peace, a very welcome and 
striking contrast with the state of affairs a few years ago when^ 
tribal raids into the settled districts of the Frontier Province were 
things of almost daily occurrence and when there was constant 
fighting between the regulars, militias, constabulary and police, 
and hostile tribal forces. The present condition of Waziristan is 
a vei-y powerful tribute to the beneficent and effective character of 
the policy described above. The new roads are being more and 
more widely used for ordinaiy traffic, and, what is almost incred- 
ible to those who knew Waziristan onl}’^ a few years ago, taxis and 
other traffic can now go unprotected along the roads in Waziristan, 
In short the working of economic forces which was contemplated 
by the new policy is in operation and is producing results. On the 
whole, relations with the tribes in Waziristan were extremely satis- 
factory, during the year. Political officers have moved about the 
country freely and have visited its remoter parts such as Wana at 
the head of the Gomal Valley where before the Afghan War of 
1919 the headquarters of the Southern Waziristan militia were 
located. The economic development of the country is receiving 
attention, schools have been opened, and arrangements for the 
conservation of forests in the vicinit 3 >- of Ilazmak are in hand. In 
last year’s report it was said that the history of Waziristan since 
1921 is a record of an important movement in human progress and 
it cannot be denied that the year under review has seen that move- 
ment continued and advanced. 

Elsewhere on the frontier, as far ns the Indian Government is 
concerned, tlie same peace prevailed as in Waziristan. In the 
Khyber thero lias been a certain amount of unrest among the Eekka 
Khel Afridis who have recently made two raids into Afghanistan. 
British territory however remained immune from raids throughout 
the year and there is no reason to doubt that the Khyber Railway, 
the opening of which was chronicled last year, will play the same 
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part as.tKe foadAin Wazmstan in 'opeiiing tlie EIiyber to.civilising 
influences and; tbe. freer pRy of economic forces.: - 

lii- tlie Kurram’.'VaUey a dispute arose during; the- year oyer tlie' 
exact position -of tKe. Indo-Af gban border in tbe neigbbourboo d of 
Peiwar Eotal. Tbe Indian and Afghan Governments agreed that 
tbeir .representatives sbpuld ineet to .decide tbe exact position of 
certain pillars^wbioii bad been erected in accordance witb tbe .terms 
of tbe .demarcation cairried' out in-1894 and wbicb bad since been 
demolisbed, and also to settle tb.e position of tbe border clearly. 
Tbe representative met on.. tbe . 3rd December 1926 and dispersed 
towards tbe end of February •1927 .after -reacbing an agreement on 
most of tbe points at issue. .Of late years much attention bas been 
given to tbe development of fruit farming and arboriculture in tbe 
Kurram Valley and it is satisfactory to know that very good pro- 
gress was made in tbis. direction during tbe year. 

In tbe far nortbpf .tbe Frontier, in Dir, Swat, and Cbitral, tbe 
year was one of profound.peace-so far as tbe Government of India 
was concerned. The Mian Gul-was recognised as tbe Wali of Swat 
in May 1926. At bis .request arrangements are being made for tbe 
opening of schools and also for a post office in bis, country. 

His Excellency Lord Irwin made a tour of the Noftb-West 
Frontier in October 1926 during which be saw the whole Frontier 
from tbe Malakand in tbe North to Waziristan in tbe South. He 
came into close touch with all classes on tbe Frontier including 
Jifgas of some of tbe Frontier Tribes. He flew over a good deal 
of tbe Frontier and visited tbe bead of the Kbyber Pass and also 
tbe Military, rgarrison, at Razmak in Waziristan where be was able 
to study tbe new Frontier policy at. work. Everywhere be went 
be was most cordially received, and, as one winter put it “ The 
Frontier bas met Lord Irwin and accepted him.” 

British Baluchistan remained qtxiet throughout tbe year and 
there is no event of outstanding importance to be recorded. Persian 
Baluchistan .was the scene of a certain amount of excitement during 
the year but nothing happened to cause the authorities of British 
Baluchistan any very serious concern. But one very interesting 
development -in Kalat, wbicb is an Indian State in Bnlucbistan, 
ruled by its own. Khan, should be mentioned here. This was the 
abolition of slavery throughout the State. From ancient times 
there has existed in Ealat, a form of domestic servitude under 
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wliicli in its most aggravated form, men servants (Gliulams) and 
maid servants (Kaniz) were the absolute property of tbeir masters, 
who could part wife from husband, and children from parents. 
Indeed, short of the actual taking of life, the master’s powers over 
his Ghulam or Kaniz were absolute. There were, however, no cor- 
responding obligations on the part of the masters, who were not 
obliged to feed or clothe their slaves, and could even cast them out 
into the world to earn their own living, without in any way re- 
linquishing their rights to resume absolute power over them at 
any time. 

From time to time it was found possible to mitigate the rigour 
of this system, and by 1914 its worst features had been abolished 
in the part of Kalat known as Makran. In the wild tract known 
as Jhalawan however, progress was slower and more difficult. But 
the Baluchistan Administration consistently w’orked for total 
abolition and succeeded in 1925 in awakening the active interest 
of His Highness the Khan in the movement. His Highness then 
gave the Agent to the Governor General an invitation to assist in 
putting an end to all forms of slavery in his State, and thus sup- 
ported, His Highness has at length' been able to overcome the 
opposition of his more backward tribal Sirdars. On the 4th 
November 1926 His Highness signed a decree declaring that from 
that date the existence of private property in slaves had ceased to 
exist in Kalat. 


There has never been any question of compensating owners for 
the^ freeing of their slaves. Such slaves — and these are the 
majority as^ are content with their lot will remain with their 
masters, receiving as wages wliat tliey formerly roceivcil as niain- 
tenonoe. Of tlioso wlio are not content, tho men will lio nlilo to 
leave openly instead of laving to abscond as they need to do, and 
many absconders now living in Sind will be .able to return to tloir 
homes without fear of molestation. As lor tho women, the now decree 
prohibits the abuses under which they suffered. No Ranh is now 
liable to be bought or sold, gifted or inherited, nor will tho owner 

of a Xonic be permitted to sell her aw,ay from lor parents under 
the guise of marriage. The imqfnro ^ i ut P^ironts unaor 
oj ft ,1 21101 oly loso tlxGii* prosDGctivo 

profits from the sale of women, and for this Prospective 
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Quiet as tlie year was for tlie Nortli-West Frontier and Balu- 
chistan, it was no less so for her important neighbour Afghanistan 
where internal tranquility prevailed. Progress has been made in 
the spread of education on a wide scale and in the general develop- 
ment of public services. The reorganisation, and training of the 
anny is proceeding smoothly ; cavalry, infantry and artillery schools 
have been established; the Harbia Cadet School has been reopened; 
and a number of young Afghan officers have been sent to Turkey 
and Russia to complete their military studies. Three senior officers 
of the Afghan Army attended the Western Command manoeuvres, 
held in the neighbourhood of Quetta in October 1926, as guests of 
the Army in India. The King visited Kandahar in November 
1926, and inspected the various works projects in and around the 
city. The reforms inaugurated by His Majesty on the occasion of 
his previous visit appear to be bearing fruit. A marked improve- 
ment in road communications between Kabul and Kandahar is indi- 
cated by the fact that the King, who was accompanied' by a consi- 
derable following, was able to perform the journey by motor car 
in a single day. The most important achievement in the develop- 
ment of communications during the period under review has been 
the completion of the telegraph line between Ka.ndahar and the 
capital. The town of Herat is now lighted by electricity and 
schemes for the supply of electric power in Kandahar and Jallala- 
bad are well advanced. Several road construction projects are un- 
der consideration, and rvork on a road from Jallalabad to Asmar 
is expected shortly to begin. During His Majesty’s visits to 
Kandahar and Jallalabad, communication with the Capital was 
successfully maintained by aeroplane. 

A number of German engineers employed in the construction of 
Dar-ul-Aman, the new Capital, who proceeded on leave to Germany 
during the winter months, returned with their families and with 
some additions to their ranks. 

The British Legation at Kabul was gutted by fire on the night 
of the 22nd December 1926. The fire, which was due to the fusing 
of an electric wire, started near the main entrance, and this render- 
ed the removal of property extremely difficult. Valuable assistance 
was rendered by Afghan officials and by the Police and Fire Bri- 
gade. Sir Francis Humphreys and his staff have moved into the 
new Legation buildings which are still in course of construction. 
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Eeaders of last year’s report -will remember the seizure of the 
Island of Urta-Tagai, an Afghan island in the Osus Eiver, by 
Soviet troops and the peaceful decision of the dispute which ensued 
by a mixed commission. During the year under review a treaty 
of neutrality and non-aggression was concluded between the Afghan 
and Soviet Governments. It was signed at Paghman on August 
31st 1926 but up to the end of March 1927 its ratification had not 
been announced. 

A German-Afghan treaty arranging for diplomatic relations and 
mutual friendship between the two countries was signed at Berlin 
on the 3rd March 1926 and ratified by both Governments at Pagh- 
man on September 15th. 

Eelations between India and Persia remained cordial through- 
out the year. A message of congratulation was sent by the Govern- 
ment of India to His Imperial Majesty Eiza Shah Pahlvi on the 
occasion of his coronation in April 1926. His Imperial Majesty 
replied expressing his sincere thanks and high appreciation to His 
Excellency the Viceroy and the Government of India. No deve- 
lopments of any great importance took place in the Persian Gulf^ 
but on the 4th August 1926 a Muscat Baluch sepoy of the Bahrain 
Levy Corps ran amock killing the Indian officer (a Subedar) and also 
a Havildar. He also wounded Major Daly, the Political Agent, 
though it would seem that he intended the shot for the Subedar 
whom he subsequently killed, as the, latter was standing near Major 
Daly’s table at the time. The murderer was tried and shot. As a 
result of the enquiry into this incident it has been decided to re- 
cruit the Levy Corps (police) from India. The Gulf Baluchis of 
whom it was previously composed have been discharged. 

The relations between India and Tibet continue to be rqost 
friendly. It is difficult to gauge what advance modern civilisation 
is making in Tibet for although the Dalai Lama’s palace 
in Lhasa is now lighted by electricity there remains a 
strong prejudice against modern innovations. The Tibetan 
Government have decided to close the school which they 
opened at Gyantse in 1923 for the education of the sons of Tibetan 
officials under the headmastership of a graduate of an English Uni- 
versity, but it may be hope'd that their decision is only temporary. 
During the year some Tibetan officers received artillery training in 
India. 
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Dnder tlie wise and statesmanlike administration of His High- 
ness Sir Chandra Shnmsher Jung, Prime Minister of Nepal, the 
relations between the Government of India and the Nepal Govern- 
ment- continue to be of the most friendly character. The outstand- 
ing event of the year under review was the complete abolition of 
the system of slavery which had hitherto prevailed in Nepal. The 
successful solution of a problem which had baffled his predecessors 
in office marks out His Highness as one of the ablest administrators 
of the day. Another outstanding achievement of His Highness’s 
administration was the opening of the Military Hospital in Kath- 
mandu. The hospital, which is intended as a memorial to the 
Gurkha soldiers who fell on the battlefields of Europe and Asia 
during the Great War, is built on modern lines and is fully equip- 
ped, particularly for the treatment of tuberculosis which is preval- 
ent in all parts of the country. 

Western Arabia is fast settling down under the rule of Ibn Saud, 
who was elected King early in the New Year. With the exception 
of the pilgrimage of 1925, the last Haj was the smallest numerically 
that has taken place for some years, owing, no doubt, to the troubled 
conditions prevailing in the Hedjaz. It was, however, most success- 
ful as no untoward event occurred and the measure of public secu- 
rity afforded was greater than ever before. 

The process of liberating slaves in certain tribal areas on the 
Burmese frontier has been carried a step further since the great 
liberation in the Hukawang Valley as recorded in last year’s re- 
port. In view of the stir caused ainong the chiefs and people of 
the area known as the Triangle by the liberation of the Hukawang 
slaves, it was considered that the sooner similar measures were un- 
dertaken there the less likelihood there would be of any opposition. 
The Triangle is a tract of country on the northern border of Burma 
lying between the Mali Hka and the H‘Mai Hka rivers which are 
the two main tributaries of the Irrawaddy. This area which is un- 
administered and is surrounded by tracts under loose political con- 
trol is the only one of any importance on the Burmese frontier in 
which slavery still exists. At a durbar held at Myitkyina on 10th 
January 1927 His Excellency the Governor of Burma announced 
to the Kachin Chiefs of the Triangle the intention of the Govern- 
ment to liberate the slaves in that area in the same manner as 
those in the Hukawang Valley were liberated the previous year. 
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On the 14tli January the last part of -the expedition for the liberation 
of the slaves left for the Triangle. The number of slaves in the 
Triangle is believed to be not less than 6,000 persons, and the cost 
of emancipation alone is estimated at Es. 3,00,000. 

There is little to report concerning the relations during the year 
between the Government of India and the Indian States. These 
were uniformly cordial although in the late summer of 1926 nego- 
tiations between the Government of India and His Exalted High- 
ness the Nizam of Hyderabad concerning the introduction of cer- 
tain reforms in the administration of the State were magnified by 
sensation-hxmting newspapers into an attempt on the part of Gov- 
ernment at unwarranted interference in the internal affairs of 
Hyderabad. 

The only surviving son of Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal, 
was, on the strength of certain precedents, recognised as her heir 
in preference to the son of her deceased eldest son. Her Highness 
the Begum then voluntarily abdicated in favour of her son. The 
Kliarita intimating His Majesty the King Emperor’s recognition 
of the succession was delivered by the Agent to the Governor 
General in Central India at a Durbar in Bhopal on the 9th July 
1926. 

The record of the year in the first of the two sections into which 
we divided Indian external affairs is thus seen to be almost wholly 
satisfactory. The record in the other half, that which is concerned 
with affairs of Indians overseas, is equally satisfactory since it 
includes the latest agreement reached with the Government of 
South Africa as well as certain developments in the position of 
Indians in Australia. But before he turns to the events of the year 
the reader may find it useful to recall the outstanding features of 
Indian emigration overseas. 

There are at present about 1-1 million Indians settled in the 
Empire outside India and it is well known that Indian emigration 
has been broadly of two kinds. The first was that of unkilled 
labourers either under indenture, as to Eiji, Mauritius, Natal and 
the West Indies; or under some special system of recruitment, such 
as was adopted for emigration to Ceylon and Malaya. The second 
is the spontaneous emigration of persons belonging to the profes- 
sional, commercial and artisan classes. The second has naturally 
followed the first, but it has also extended to places where there 
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iias never been any indentured emigration. This is true of tbo 
Self-Governing Dominions, witb tbe exception of South Africa, 
and also of certain Crown Colonies, particularly of the East 
African Territories. In British. Guiana, Trinidad and. Jamaica 
Indian settlers have exactly the same status as any other British 
citizen. In Ceylon and Mauritius also, under their present consti- 
tutions there is no discrimination against Indians on the ground of 
race. So far as Crown Colonies and Mandated Territories are con- 
cerned, ,ithe place where the interests of Indian emigrants and 
those of other settlers have recently come into conflict is Kenya. 
The whole emigration policy of the Indian Government was alter- 
ed during 1922 by the Legislature and embodied in a new Emigra- 
tion Act which proclaimed assisted emigration of unskilled labom’ 
to be unlawful except for such countries and on such terms and 
conditions as may be specified by the Governor General in Council. 
Any notification made by the Governor General in Council under 
the Act must be laid in draft before, and approved by, both 
Chambers of the Legislature. A Standing Emigration Committee 
composed of 12 members of the Legislature is appointed every year 
to advise the Government of India on all major emigration ques- 
tions. Thus the Indian Legislature can now effectively control 
the organised emigration of unskilled labourers whose conditions 
have markedly improved since the passing of the Act. 

As is well known, the most delicate and difficult of the negotia- 
tions which the Government of India have lately had to undertake 
on behalf of their nationals overseas have been those with the Gov- 
ernment of South Africa. But four years ago, a situation hardly 
less grave than that in South Africa arose in Kenya Colony, whilst 
problems of some intricacy for the Government of India have for 
several years past been provided by the position of Indians in Eiji. 
It would be idle to deny that there are some parts of the British 
Empire where the treatment of Indians is not consistent 
with the position of India in the Empire or with their 
own status as British subjects. Naturally enough this is peculiar- 
ly irritating to proud and sensitive people like the Indians and its 
re-actions on the internal politics of India have been serious in the 
past. The Self-Governing Dominions, of course, are themselves 
responsible for the way in which Indians within their confines are 
treated, but the people of India can hardly be expected to appre- 
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ciate tliis fact dispassionately, and tlieir irritation at the grievances 
of their fellovr-countrynieu in the Empire is apt to he expressed 
against Great Britain and the Indian Government. More parti- 
cularly is this so when grievances arise among Indian settlers in 
the Crown Colonies whose governments occupy a different position 
from those of the Dominions vis-a-vis His Majesty’s Government, 
The importance to the whole Empire of the problems which have 
arisen in connection with Indian Emigration has received recogni- 
tion in successive Imperial Conferences from that of 1921 onwards, 
and a hasty Survey of the recent histoiy of Indian emigration 
affairs as far they concern other parts of the Empire will help to- 
wards an appreciation of their present state. 

The denial of their right to the franchise, and the conditions 
under which they are allowed to immigrate and obtain and retain 
domicile, and, in certain parts of Africa, their right to hold land, 
to enjoy trading facilities, and to escape from compulsory segre- 
gation have been some of the principal grievances of Indian settlers 
in other parts of the Empire. As far as the self-governing Domi- 
nions are concerned, tlio Reciprocity Resolution passed at the 
Imperial War Conference of 1918 affirmed the right of each commxi- 
nity of the British Commonwealth to control by immigration 
restrictions the composition of its own population, and this position 
has been accepted by reasonable Indian opinion, although it is not 
prepared to accept the policy of exclusion from these territories 
which have not yet attained Dominion status. Apart from the 
conditions of actual immigration, Indian opinion has of late pro- 
tested against certain disabilities such as inadecpiato representation 
upon Legislative bodies, exclu.sion from the Municipal franchise 
based upon a common electoral roll, and the non-payment to Indians 
of a minimum wage proportionate to the cost of living, to all of 
which Indian settlers have for long been subjected in some part or 
other of the British Commonwealth. The delegates to the Imperial 
Conference of 1921 agreed. South Africa dissenting, to a resolution, 
which admitted in principle the claim of Indians settled in other 
parts of the Empire to equality of citizenship and tho important 
that India should negotiate direct with South Africa in 
regard to the existing position, was also registered. Subsequent to 
tho Conference, the Right Honourablo V. S. Srinivasa Sastri visited 
Canada, New Zealand, and Au.stralia in order to consult with those 
Governments as to' tho method of putting tho resolution into off'ect, 
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and Ee acEieved mncE success in directing tEe attention of tEose 
Governments to tEe disaEilities to -wEicE Indians resident in tEose 
dominions -were subject. 

We Eave seen tEat in most of tEe Cro-wn Colonies tEe position of 
Indian settlers is satisfactory. In tEe Eiji Islands tEeir griev- 
ances formed tEe subject of representations by tEe Colonies Com- 
mittee of tEe Government of India in July 1924, TEe results of 
tEese negotiations are summarised belo-w : — 

1. Representation in the Legislative Council. — Indians Eave up 
to tEe present been represented in tEe Eiji Legislative Council by 
one nominated non-official member. TEree seats are now to be pro- 
vided for elected representatives of tEe Indian community as soon 
as tEe necessary alterations in tEe constitution can be effected. 

2. Municipal franchise. — ^TEe question of facilities for tEe re- 
presentation of Indians on tEe Municipal Councils will be referred 
to tEe Government of Fiji for examination in tEe first instance by 
a local committee on wEicE tEe Indian community will be adequate- 
ly represented. 

3. Appointment of a special officer to loolt after Indians. — TEe 
Secretary of State for tEe Colonies Eas been unable to agree to tEe 
appointment of an Agent of tEe Government of India in Fiji, but 
Eas recently appointed to tEe Fiji Government Service an Officer 
possessing special Indian experience and language qualifications to 
act as Ad-yiser to tEe Governor on matters affecting Indians in Fiji. 
He will be given a seat in tEe Fiji Legislative Coimcil. An autEo- 
rised representative of tEe Government ol India may also visit tEe 
colony occasionally to examine and report upon specific questions of 
interest to tEat Government. 

In last year’s Report certain causes of disagreement between 
tEe Indian settlers in Tanganyika and tEe local Government tEere 
were detailed. It was also mentioned tEat a Committee Ead been 
appointed to examine these causes of disagreement and tEe trades 
licensing ordinance remains in abeyance pending tEe receipt and 
consideration of tEe Report of this Committee. 

In Kenya some years ago relations between Indian and European 
settlers became strained owing to the prohibition against the transfer 
to Indians of Agricultural lands in the highlands of the Colony, and 
the inadequate representation of the Indian population upon the 
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Colonial Legislative Council, their consequent political helplessness, 
despite their veiy largo stake in the economic life of the Kenya 
Colony, and the threat to their interests through proposals restrict- 
ing immigration. Deputations both from the Kenya Europeans 
and Indians, and from the Indian Legislature, -waited upon the 
Colonial Office, and towards the end of July, 1923, His Majesty’s 
Government announced their general policy towards the country. 

At the Imperial Conference of 1923, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
pleaded powerfully for an examination of the position of Indiana 
in the Dominions and Colonies by a Committee to be appointed by 
the Government of India. The Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, cordially accepted the sug- 
gestion, and accordingly a Committee was formed which assembled 
in London early in April, 1924. The results of the representations 
made by this Committee on the subject of Kenya was announced by 
Mr. J. H. Thomas in the House of Commons on August 7th, 1924. 
On the question of franchise and of the Highlands there was no 
change in the position, but as regards immigration, the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies decided that an Ordinance which had been 
framed on the lines of restricted immigration should not be enacted, 
though he reserved to himself the right to enact the Ordinance at 
any time should native African interests appear to be threatened by 
the influx of immigrants from abroad. As regards Indian Coloni- 
zation, Mr. Thomas announced that it was proposed to set apart an 
area in the lowlands for agricultural emigrants from India, but 
before the scheme took final shape, an officer with experience of the 
needs of the Indian settlers and agricultural knowledge should be 
sent to report on the areas to be oifered for colonization. The Gov- 
ernment of India, however, thought it inadvisable to proceed any 
further with this idea. The work of the Colonies Committee did 
much to abate the bitterness which existed in the relations between 
the different classes of settlers in Kenya, and the situation was fur- 
ther improved by the decision of the Indian community to relinquish 
their attitude of non-co-operation and to select five members for 
nomination by the Governor to the Legislative Council. This, 
roughly, was the position in Kenya at the end of March, 1926. 

Turning now to a brief account of recent affairs in South Africa, 
we may note the following as the salient points. 

In 1919, the Union Government appointed a Commission to 
enquire into the whole question of Asiatics trading and holding land 
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in the several Provinces in Sontk Africa. Tlie Commission recom- 
mended tke retention of a law prohibiting the ownership of land 
by Asiatics in the Transvaal, and another of its recommendations 
threatened the right which Indians had previously enjoyed of, 
acquiring and owning land in the Uplands of Natal. The Govern- 
ment of India protested against this particular recommendation. 
In 1923, the Union Government introduced a measure entitled 
“ The Class Areas Bill ” containing provisions which could be used 
in urban areas for the compulsory segregation of Asiatics, but in 
consequence of the unexpected dissolution of the South African 
House of Assembly in April, 1924, the Bill lapsed. Towards the end 
of December, 1924, news was received that the Governor General 
of South Africa had given his consent to the Natal Boroughs Ordi- 
nance, a measure which, while safeguarding the rights of Indians 
already on the electoral roil of Boroughs, will prevent further enrol- 
ment of Indians as burgesses. The Bill became law in December, 
1924, The Government of India, however, did not cease to protest 
against it. Towards the end of January, 1925, the Union Govern- 
ment gazetted a Bill to amend the Mines and Works Act in order to 
take power to refuse certificates of proficiency to natives or Asiatics 
in certain occupations. By this series of events, the position of 
Indians in South Africa was seriously worsened, and it would be the 
merest euphemism to describe the feeling to which they gave rise 
in India, other than by saying that it was one of profoimd anger 
and resentment. At once the Government of India made suitable 
representations and a deputation from India visited South Africa 
during the winter of 1925-26 under the leadership of Mr. (now Sir 
George) Paddison. The brief reference to the visit of this deputa- 
tion which is contained in the opening chapter, shows how it contri- 
buted to a better understanding of the Indian problem in South 
Africa by both the Government of the Union and by the leaders of 
public opinion. 

After the return of the Paddison deputation to India in May, 
1926, the Government of India, at the request of the Union Govern- 
ment, agreed that the conference on the Indian question in South 
Africa should be held at some convenient centre in the Union in 
December, 1926. But they also extended a cordial invitation to the 
Ministers of the Union to send a representative deputation to India 
before the conference so as to enable its members to study at first 
hand the present day conditions in, India. It was felt that such a 
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visit miglit help in a friendly solution of the questions at issue bet- 
ween the two countries. The invitation was accepted by the 
Ministers and a Deputation consisting of: — 

(1) The Hon’blo F. W. Beyers, K.C., M.L.A., Minister of 

Mines and Industries; 

(2) The Hon’ble Patrick Duncan, K.C., C.M.G., (Minister of 

the Interior in the previous Government) ; 

(3) ^Y. H. Heed, Esq., M.L.A.; 

(4) 0. S. Verniooten, Esq., M.L.A. ; 

(5) A. C. Fordham, Esq., M.L.A. ; 

(6) J. S. Marwick, Esq., M.L.A. ; 

(7) G. Eeyburn, Esq., M.L.A.; 

(8) J. E. Hartshorne, Esq., Principal Irrigation Officer and 

Eegistrar of Asiatics, Transvaal (to act as Secretary) 

arrived in India- on the 18th September, 192G, and returned to South 
Africa on the 13th October, 1926. The party thoroughly enjoyed 
their visit, and both its leader and the Union Government sent 
messages of appreciation to His Excellency the Viceroy for the 
courtesy and attention shown to the visitors. 

The personnel of the Indian Delegation to South Africa was 
announced on the IGth October, 1926, and consisted of : — 

(1) The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Habib ullah 

Sahib Bahadur, K.C.I.E., Kt., Leader. 

(2) The Hon’ble Mr. G. L. Gorbett, O.I.E., I.C.S., Deputy 

Leader. 

(3) The Eight Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.O., Member. 

(4) Sir D’Arcy Lindsay, Kt., C.B.E., M.L.A., Member. 

(5) The Hon’ble Sir Phiroze C. Sethna, Kt., O.B.E., Member. 

(6) Sir George Paddison, K.B.E., C.S.I., I.O.S., Member. 

(7) G. S. Bajpai, Esq., C.I.E.. C.B.E., I.C.S., Secretary. 

In its selection every endeavour was made to choose men who 
commanded public confidence in this country and would carry 
weight in South Africa and the reception accorded to it by the press 
of both countries provided ample proof that the task of selection had 
been well done. 

The Delegation sailed for South Africa on the 24th November, 
192G, and reached Cape Town on December, 17th. It received a 
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warm welcome on arrival and unstinted hospitality from the Union 
Government and important public bodies, official and unofficial, 
European and Indian, during its sojourn in the Union. At the 
Conference which was opened by the Prime Minister of South 
Africa, General the Hon’ble J. B. M. Hertzog, on December 17th, 
the Union Government were represented by : — 

The Hon^ble Dr. D. E. Malan, M.L.A., (Chairman). 

The Hon’ble E. W. Beyers, K.C., M.L.A. 

The Hon’ble E. H. P. Creswell, D.S.O., M.L.A. 

The Hon’ble T. Boydell, M.L.A. 

Mr. C. E. Schmidt. 

Mr. H. N. Venn. 

Mr. H. Pring. 

Its session lasted till January 13th. A provisional agreement 
was arrived at between the two delegations and the Indian repre- 
sentatives started on the return journey to India on January 13th 
to submit the results to the Government. The agreement, after 
ratification by both Governments, was announced in both countries 
on Eebruary, 21st. In India statements were made in the Council 
of State and the Legislative Assembly respectively by the Hon’ble 
Sir Muhammad Habibullah, Member in charge of the Department 
of Education, Health and Lands, and Mr. J. W. Shore, C.I.E., 
C.B.E., I.C.S., Secretary to the Government of India in that 
Department. In South Africa, the task fell to the Hon’ble Dr. 
Malan, Minister of the Interior, who made an announcement in the 
Union House of Assembly. 

The broad outline of the settlement was set out in a statement 
which was read out by the Government spokesmen in each house of 
the Indian Legislature and its details are embodied in an appendix 
to this book. Both Governments re-affirm their recognition of the 
right of South Africa to use all just and legitimate means for the 
maintenance of western standards of life. 

The Union Government recognises that Indians’ domiciled in the 
Union who are prepared to conform to western standards of life 
should be enabled to do so. 

Eor those Indians in the Union who may desire to avail them- 
selves of it the Union Government will organise a scheme of assisted 
emigration to India or other countries where western standards are 
not required. Union domicile will be lost after three years’ conti- 
nuous absence from the Union in agreement with the proposed 
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revision o£ tlio law relating to domicile wlucli wall bo of general 
application. Emigrants, under tlio assisted emigration schemo, 
^Lo desire to return to tbo Union within three years will only be 
allowed to do so on refund to the Union Government of the cost of 
assistance received by them. 

The Government of India recognise their obligation to look after 
such emigrants on their arrival in India. 

Admission into the Union of wives and minor children of Indians 
permanently domiciled in the Union will be regulated by paragraph 
3 of Resolution XXI of the Imperial Conference of 1918 which lays 
dowm that Indians already permanently domiciled in the other 
British countries should bo allowed to bring in their wives and 
minor children on condition («) that not more than one ivifo and 
her children shall bo admitted for each such Indian and (0) that 
each individual so admitted shall bo certified by the Government of 
India as being the lawful wife or child of such Indian. 

In the expectation that the difficulties with which tho Union 
has been confronted will be materially lessened by tho agreement 
now happily reached between tho two Governments, and in order 
that tho agreement may como into operation under most favourablo 
auspices and have a fair trial tho Union Government of South 
Africa have decided not to proceed further with tho Areas Reserv"- 
ation and Immigration and Registration (Further Provision) Bill. 

The two Governments havo agreed to watch tho working of tho 
agreement now reached and to exchange views from time to time 
concerning any changes that experiouco may suggest. 

Tho Union Government of South Africa havo requested tho Gov- 
ernment of India to appoint an agent in order to secure continuous 
and elicctive co-operation between tho two Governments. 

Both in tho Council of State and tho Legisktivo Assembly 
supplementary statements explaining the salient points of tho 
agreement were made by Sir Muhammad HabibuUah and 
Mr. Bhoro. In India, the sottlemcnt was on tho whole well-recoived 
and tho general impression of it is best expressed in Mr, Gandhi’s 
phrase “ an honourable compromise.” 

In South Africa tho more responsible newspapers, both Enn-Hah 
and Dutch, e.y., tho “Capo Times” and “Dio Burger,” paid 
handsome tributes to both delegations- for tho statesmanship which 
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■tliey liad brought to bear on their work, and the eminently reason- 
able and practical character of the results achieved by them. It 
'would be untrue to say that European opinion throughout South 
-Africa has accepted the agreement in that spirit. A certain section 
views it with suspicion and a few individuals with unconcealed 
hostility. But it is to be hoped that like those persons in India 
who regard the settlement as quite unsatisfactory, their number is 
small. The majority of people in both countries doubtless regard it 
-ns a good first step in the solution of a complicated problem and the 
spirit, of which it is the outcome, as the best guarantee of a progres- 
sive and friendly adjustment honourable to both parties. 

During the year under review Indians settled in Australia were 
-admitted to still more of the privileges enjoyed by their white fellow 
-citizens. By the Commonwealth electoral Act No. 20 of 1925 all 
■resident British Indians in Australia were granted the Common- 
wealth franchise and by Acts which have recently been passed by 
the Commonwealth Parliament, British Indians in Australia have 
been admitted to the benefits of Invalid and Old Age Pensions and 
Maternity allowances from which they were, hitherto excluded as 
Asiatics. Old Age Pension is payable to men above 65 years of age, 

• or above 60 years if they are permanently incapacitated for work, 
and to women above 60 years, provided such persons are of good 

•■-character and have resided continuously in Australia for at least 20 
years. 

An Invalid Pension is obtainable by persons, who, being above 
16 years of age and not in receipt of an Old Age Pension, have 
whilst in Australia, become permanently incapacitated for work by 
reason of an accident or by reason of being an invalid or blind, pro- 
vided they have resided continuously in Australia for at least five 
"years. 

Maternity Allowances to the amount of £5 are given to a woman 
■for every child to which she gives birth in Australia, provided the 

• child is born alive and the woman is an inhabitant of the Common- 
wealth or intends to settle there. This legislation removes the last 
■ grievance of the Indian community in Australia which was remedi- 
able by the Federal Government. In "Western Australia and 
Queensland they are still subject to certain disabilities of which ex- 
clusion from the state franchise is, perhaps, the most important. 
The liberality with which the Commonwealth Government has met 

-an imperial obligation may, it is to be hoped, stimulate the respons- 
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ible authorities iu these states to place their Indian nationals on a 
footing of complete equality with other classes of His Majesty’s 
Subjects. 

Earlier in this chapter we reviewed the position of Indians in 
East Africa which in last year’s report was described as quiescent, 
but in November, 1926, information reached the Government of 
India that the Government of Kenya contemplated undertaking 
legislation at an early date in order to make the European and 
Indian communities responsible for the net cost of their education. 
It was originally intended to give effect to this decision by levying- 
from Europeans a tax on domestic servants in their employ and 
from Indian a poll-tax. The Indian community resented this 
differentiation and, ultimately, the Colonial Government decided 
that both communities should pay the same form of tax, viz., an 
adult poll-tax. Eor Europeans this has been fixed at 30 shillings 
and for Indians at 20 shillings. An Ordinance giving effect to this 
decision was passed by the Kenya Legislative Council and came into 
force from 1st January, 1927. But for the excitement over this 
episode, events seem to have moved smoothly in the colony and there 
is no indication that the process of racial appeasement which started 
a couple of years ago is likely to be interrupted. 

From Tanganyika there is little to report for the year under 
review. The East African Commission, of which the Hon’ble W. 
Ormsby-Gore, M.P., was Chairman, recommended in their report 
that a Legislative Council should be established for the territory. 
A Legislative Council was accordingly created for Tanganyika in 
March, 1926. Of the seven un-official members of this body two 
will be Indians. 

The question of the fixation of a standard minimum wage for 
Indian estate labourers in Ceylon and Malaya has been under consi- 
deration ever since emigration of Indian labour to these colonies 
was declared lawful in 1923 under the provisions of the Indian 
Emigration Act, 1922. So far as Ceylon is concerned, full agree- 
ment has now been reached between the Government of India and 
the Government of Ceylon and the latter have prepared draft Legis- 
lation to give effect to the terms of the settlement. The necessary 
ordinances are now before the Ceylon Legislative Council. The 
details of the settlement will be found in the Government of 
India’s communique, dated the 29th September, 1926, a copy of 
which will be found reproduced as an appendix. As regards 
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Malaya, negotiations between tbe two Governments are still 
proceeding. 

On tbe whole it may with justice be said that tbe year under 
review bas witnessed more solid progress in tbe improvement, of tbe 
relations between India and other parts of tbe Empire than any 
other year since tbe treatment of Indians overseas became a political 
question of tbe first magnitude in this country. It may also safely 
be said that India’s point of view is now well rmderstood by tbe 
Government of every country in tbe Empire which receives her 
children as settlers or labourers, and there is no reason to doubt that 
with tbe growth of understanding there bas been a growth of 
sympathy also. 

Tbe most cursory examination of the . questions which are asked 
and tbe speeches which are made in the Indian Legislature will 
show the great and increasing interest which members of all shades 
of political opinion are now taking in army matters in this country. 
The lessons taught by the War, and their own ambitions for Domi- 
nion Status for India have compelled Indian politicians to give 
serious thought to the problems of national defence, the importance 
of which they now perceive, although adequate recognition of their 
complexity and difficulty is yet to come. At any rate Indian poli- 
tical leaders fully understand that responsible self-government for 
India necessarily connotes the assumption of certain military 
responsibilities and the ability to sustain the burden of self-defence. 
Since the War the ideas of the educated classes in India on this 
subject of military defence have led to the formulation of two defi- 
nite demands. The first is for the rapid Indianisation of the 
Commissioned ranks of the regular army and the second is for the 
extension of the facilities which now exist for training Indians in 
the territorial force. In connection with the first, the Legislature 
displays unabated interest and the Government has not been un- 
responsive, for the progress achieved in this direction, though far 
from satisfying the demands which have been put forward, is consi- 
derable. We may explain that there are two main categories of 
officers in the Indian Army, holding respectively the Viceroy’s 
Commission and the King’s Commission. The majority of the 
former are men promoted from the ranks. They have a limited 
status and power of command, both of which are regulated by the 
Indian Army Act. It is only since the war that King’s Commis- 
sions have been granted to Indians. Every unit of the Indian 
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Army includes officers holding the Viceroy s Commission, while In- 
dian Officers holding the King’s Commission are now admitted to 
the Indian Army under a regular system, a feature of which is that 
in the ordinary course they are posted to certain selected units of 
Cavalry and Infantiyr. It is with the increase in the latter 
class that Indian opinion is principally concerned. King’s 
Commissions are now to he obtained by Indian gentlemen qualifying 
themselves as cadets in the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, or 
by honorary grants to Indian officers whose age or lack of education 
preclude them from holding the full commission in the ordinary 
sense. Commissions in this second category are granted honoris 
causa and are not regarded as augmenting the authorised establish- 
ment of commissioned officers. It, therefore, follows that if an 
Indian is to enjoy the fullest opportunity of adopting a military 
career on terms of absolute equality with the British officer, he 
must pass through Sandhurst. Ten vacancies have been reserved 
annually at Sandhurst for Indian cadets, and in order to secure a 
suitable supply of recruits for these vacancies, there has been estab- 
lished in India the Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian Military College 
at Dehra Dun. In this institution the normal course of education 
has been planned to occupy sis years, and the arrangements so far 
made will enable a maximum of 120 boys to be in residence together. 
The college has already proved to be a great success and there is 
every hope that it will amply achieve the intention for which it 
was created. Indian political opinion, however, was not satisfied 
with the scope of the college and demands were made for the estab- 
lishment in India of some institution which would have the same 
functions as the Royal Military College at Sandhurst. A debate 
on this subject took place in the Legislative Assembly during the 
Delhi Session of 1925 after which, in response to the feeling on the 
subject then expressed, the Government of India offered to appoint 
a committee to investigate the whole question of the establishment of 
an Indian Sandhurst. This committee was appointed later in the 
year with Lieutenant General Sir Andrew Skeen as President. The 
terms of reference to the Committee were as follows : — 

“To enquire and report: — 

(a) By what means it may be possible to improve upon the 
present supply of Indian candidates for the King’s 
Commission both in regard to number and quality. 
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(6) Whetlier it is desirable and practicable to establish a 
Military College in India to train Indians for the 
commissioned ranks of tbe Indian Army. 

(c) If tbe answer to (6) is in tbe affirmative, bow soon should 
tbe scheme be initiated and what steps should be taken 
to carry it out. 

(tZ) ‘Whether, if a Military College is established in India, it 
should supersede or be supplemented by Sandhui-st 
and Woolwich so far as the training of Indians for the 
commissioned ranks of the Indian Army is concerned.” 

After the Committee had held a- number of sittings in India a sub- 
committee of its members went to Europe to investigate the systems 
of education by which military officers are at present produced in 
England, Canada, the United States of America, and Erance. The 
Committee finished their work in November, 1926, and their report 
was published in India in April, 1927, after the close of the period 
with which this report deals. 

Before we leave the subject of Indianisation we may notice the 
progress made during the year under review in Indianising the 
Cantonments Department and the Ordnance Eactories. The extent 
to which it is proposed to Indianize both these departments was 
fully described in last year’s report. During the year under review 
one Indian officer holding the King’s Commission has been ad- 
mitted into the Cantonments Department to fill the appointment of 
executive officer, Class 1, whilst three officers holding the Viceroy’s 
Commission have been appointed in the grade of executive officer. 
Class 2, in addition to the three officers already serving in the 
Department. An Indian gentleman was taken as probationary 
Assistant Works Manager last year in one of the Ordnance Eac- 
tories. The experiment represented by this appointment is 
continuing, but it will take two or three more years before the 
result can be satisfactorily gauged. Systems of apprenticeships and 
boy artizans training have been carried on for some years in these 
factories with promising results. Schemes are now imder consi- 
deration to fully regularise and consolidate these systems with a 
view to the better provision of workmen and junior staff. Schools 
and other educational arrangements that have been foimd necessary 
are included in these schemes. 

Turning now to the second of the demands which we said had 
been formulated since the War by educated Indians, whilst there 
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is notliing of any particular interest to report concerning tlie pro- 
gress of the territorial force during the year under review the 
reader may find it interesting to consider the present constitution of 
the force. Twenty provincial battalions are now in existence, the 
enrolled strength being over 12,000. Most of the battalions are 
nearly full, although some units still fail to attract the sanctioned 
quota of recruits. One of the great problems connected with the 
development of the force is the provision of adequately trained 
oificers. Eor the command of battalions and companies, officers of 
the regular army are provided. Opportunities have also been 
afforded for the further training of Indian Territorial Force officers 
by attaching them for limited periods to regular battalions. 
Annual special courses of instruction are also held for the officers 
and non-commissioned officers of the Indian Territoi’ial Force. In 
addition to the provincial battalions are the University Training 
Corps, which have now attained a large measure of popularity. 
There are at present six battalions whose headquarters are located 
at Bombay, Calcutta, Allahabad, Lahore, Madras and Rangoon, and 
two separate Companies have been constituted at Patna and Delhi. 
The Territorial Force is meant to be a second line to, and a source of 
reinforcement for, the regular army, and its membership carries 
with it a liability for more than purely local service. The Indian 
Territorial Force 'thus differs in scope from the Auxiliary Force, 
which is so far confined to European British subjects. This body 
can only be called out for service locally, being intended primarily 
for those who can undertake military training only in their spare 
time and are unable to afford the more lengthy periodical training 
which constitutes the obligation of the Indian Territorial Force. 
Indian political opinion has long seen in the position of the military 
force evidence of racial discrimination and in 1924 the Legislative 
Assembly discussed a motion recommending its amalgamation with 
the Indian Territorial Force. In deference to the feelings expressed 
on this point, the Indian Government appointed a Committee to 
enquire into and report what steps should be taken to improve and 
expand the Territorial Force so as to constitute it an efficient second 
line to the Regular Army and to remove all racial distinction in 
the constitution of the non-regular military forces in India includ- 
ing the Auxiliary force. This Committee, which was presided over 
by Sir John Shea, took evidence in November, 1924, and the report 
embodying its recommendations was published on February 23rd, 
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1925. The Committee regarded the functions of University Train- 
ing Corps as primarily educational and those of the Territorial 
Eorce as the means of imparting military and patriotic ideals in 
order to lay the foundations upon which the national army could be 
built up. They, however, considered that the growth of a national 
military spirit should not be forced by any application of compul- 
sion; that the University Training Corps should not have any 
liability for military service ; that the members of the Corps should 
be drawn from the staff and students of Universities and Colleges as 
at present; and that the cadre must be allowed to expand up to its 
natural limits without arbitrary limitation by the military autho- 
rities, provided the educational authorities could guarantee a fixed 
minimum of members and arrange for suitable officers. In their 
report the Committee suggested that units should be organised in 
every respect on the same lines as those of the regular Indian Army, 
while the Auxiliary Eorce should be organised as regular British 
Units. Both the Territorial and Auxiliary Eorces should, it was 
recommended, be liable for general service including service in aid 
of the civil power, liability for service beyond the limits of India 
being enforceable only in case of emergency and under the special 
order of the Governor General in Council. The Committee 
suggested that in future the Territorial Eorce should consist of two 
classes, one recruited from the r^^^al areas as at present; and the 
other drawn from the urban areas, in such fashion that the educated 
classes should enjoy suitable opportunities for military training of 
the kind practised in the Auxiliary Eorce. In course of time, the 
Committee hoped, recruitment to urban battalions would be limited 
to those who have had previous military training in the University 
corps. The Committee further suggested that the minimum period 
of training must be three months in the first year and two months 
in subsequent years. When the provincial battalions attain a 
higher standard of efficiency, an attempt should be made to raise a 
few cavalry squadrons in districts where it is possible to recruit 
cavalrymen, who could be trained for six months in the first year 
and three months in subsequent years. • The Territorial Eorce, the 
Committee agreed, should not be extended beyond the limits of a 
second line force in strength and no extension of the Auxiliary Eorce 
was considered necessary at, present. The Committee also made a 
number of subsidiary recommendations of a technical and adminis- 
trative kind. All these recommendations were considered by the 
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Government of India in consultation witli provincial governments 
and tlie considered recommendations of tlie Government of India 
have since been approved by His Majesty's Government. 

Before leaving this general discussion of the Indian military 
organisation a few words may be said about the attitude of Indian 
politicians towards the expense of military defence to this country. 
One of the contributory causes of the demand for rapid Indianization 
is to be found in the present cost of India’s military defence. India 
spends upon her military organisation, including the Hoyal Indian 
Marine, a sum of between 50 and 60 crores of rupees out of a total 
net central and provincial revenue of about 220 crores. The per- 
centage of India’s revenues spent on military and naval defence is 
thus seen to be a high one but the annual per capita cost works out 
to less than Hs. 2 that is less than 1/20 of the per capita cost of 
defence in the United Kingdom. Moreover the percentage of the 
total revenues of the country devoted to defence has decreased 
annually for some years past. In 1921-22 it was 41’95 per cent, 
of the whole, in 1922-23 it was 36-01, in 1923-24 it was 28‘84, in 
1924-25 27-27 and in 1925-26 it was 27-37. For the year 1926-27 
it works out at exactly 25-0 or J. These figm-es show beyond any 
possibility of dispute that the Government of India have made 
serious efforts to meet the continually repeated demand of retrench- 
ment on military expenditure. But they do not tell the whole 
story. Not only are the sums now spent on defence a smaller 
percentage than formerly of the total revenues, but they are a 
smaller percentage of smaller revenues. Thus the final figures of 
central revenue for the year 1924-25 showed a total of 137-5 crores, 
for 1925-26 133-32 crores, whilst the revised estimate of revenue for 
1926-27 is 130-25 crores and the total estimate of revenue for 1927- 
28 is 128-9 crores. The truth is that expenditure even on the most 
vital military services has now been pruned to the sap, and as Field- 
Marshal Sir William Birdwood told the Legislative Assembly last 
year, purchases of improved war material necessary for the full eflSi- 
ciency of the Indian Army have had to be deferred until funds 
become available. Chief amongst the necessities which are lackino- 
is the increase in mechanical transport. There is no question but 
that the solution must be found in an increase of mechanical trans- 
port in civil life in India, which will render possible a scheme of 
subsidisation for war purposes. _ Until that has been achieved the 
army will be forced to maintain in peace more transport than it ean 
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usefully employ. Moreover tlie Indian Military Budget includes 
a number of items wbicL. are not, strictly. speaking, of a military 
cbaracter, sucb as expenditure on tbe Prince of Wales’ ColRge at 
Debra Dun and tbe King George’s Military Schools .at Jullimder 
and Jbelum in tbe Ptmjab, Customs duties. War Pensions, wbicb in 
England are borne by tbe Ministry of Pensions and not by tbe 
Army, and Transportation, Post, and Telegraph charges, tbe greater 
part of wbicb are returned to tbe 'Indian Revenues through tbe 
Railways and tbe Posts and Telegraphs. All together these items 
account for tbe large total of roughly 4|- crores of rupees. It is 
quite obvious therefore that much of tbe criticism directed against 
military expenditure in India does not take account of aU tbe rele- 
vant facts, and it also suffers because those who advance it do not 
appreciate tbe fundamentals of tbe subject. It is true that com- 
pared with other countries wbicb have a heavy military budget 
India is poor, but it is impossible to argue that her military expen- 
diture should bear only tbe same proportion to her total revenues as 
it does in some richer coimtries. Tbe soldiers argue that tbe defence 
expenditure of every country is necessarily regidated by certain 
constant and fundamental factors, tbe chief of wbicb is natural 
vulnerability. At any rate,_tbe foregoing discussion of military 
expenditure in this country shows that tbe authorities have, to say 
tbe least, made every effort consistent with tbe safety of India to 
reduce their expenditure on military and naval services to tbe 
lowest possible point. It must be borne in mind that developments 
in equipment may produce an increase or decrease in expenditure. 
An army cannot aft’ord to stand still. Eortunately there was no 
need for abnormal expenditure on tbe army during tbe year under 
review. Tbe Frontier, as we have seen, was peaceful and though 
on a large number of occasions troops bad to be called out in many 
parts of India as wide apart as Burma and Quetta in aid of tbe 
civil power, tbe occasions for their use were not prolonged and on 
nearly all occasions tbe actual moral effect of tbe presence of tbe 
troops was sufficient to ease tbe situation and very seldom bad they 
to resort to tbe use of fire-arms or bayonets. The value at wbicb 
tbe civil authorities estimate the use of British personnel whether 
of tbe regular or auxiliary force, on these occasions, can be seen 
from their demands for these troops especially in such places as 
Calcutta. Armotired cars also have, merely by their presence, 
repeatedly proved their value in maintaining law and order. Tbe 
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force sent from India to China was a comparatively small one con- 
sisting of a mixed brigade of two battalions of British Infantry, 
two battalions of Indian Infantry, a pack battery, a Medium battery 
Royal Artillerj% and a company of sappers and miners with ancil- 
lary troops. Since their arrival at Shanghai their duties have been 
confined entirely to protecting the lives of those for whose safety 
the British Empire is responsible. 

For the Air Force the year has been a peaceful one. Ho active 
operations were carried out by it on the Frontier, but it has success- 
fully co-operated with the Razmak mobile column on two occasions 
and also during the relief of the Chitral garrison. A opportunity 
was afforded of photographing the S^%•at Yalley during the Darbar 
held to instal the Mian Gul of Swat. The results obtained were 
highly satisfactory. 

Many requests were made to the Air Force to carry out aerial 
survey, the value of which in conjunction with ground operations 
is becoming increasingly appreciated in a country of the size and 
topographical character of India. Among the more important 
services carried out may be mentioned — 

(a) Mii'par Khas-Hagar-Parkar Line for the Horth-Western 
Railway. 

(h) Multan City for the preparation of a new 1 /20,000 map by 
the Survey Department. 

(c) Sulemanke Ileadworks — Sutlej River Survey of a reach 80 

miles down stream from Ferozepore 8 miles long and 2 
miles wide for the Punjab Irrigation Department. 

(d) Jumna River Survey of an area 13 miles by G miles for the 

North-Western Railway in the area of the Jumna 
Bridge at Kalanur, to enable data to be obtained for 
defensive measures on the right bank. 

(e) Continuation of the Survey of the Wana and Pir Gul areas 

in Waziristan. 

This year the Royal Air Force organised an Air Display in Delhi 
for the first time for the benefit of the Royal Air Force Memorial 
Fund. Detachments from every Royal Air Force unit in India 
were concentrated at Delhi with certain new types of machines 
loaned by the Air Ministry and a Tickers Victoria lent by the Air 
Officer Commanding, Iraq. Also Messrs. Stacks and Leete gave an 
exhibition on the two Moths which they had flown out from 
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England. The display was a great success in every way and passed 
off without a hitch, including the concentration and return of 
machines. It was witnessed by huge crowds and among other dis- 
tinguished spectators were Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady 
Irwin, and His Excellency the Comm ander-in-Chief and Lady 
Hirdwood. 

The visit of the Secretary of State for Air as well as the visits 
of other British and certain foreign aviators have been already 
chronicled. Sir Samuel Hoare whilst in India made a tour of 
inspection of the Royal Air Force Units on the Frontier by air in a 
service aeroplane. 

During the year Vice Marshal Sir Edward Ellington, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., G.B.E., relinquished the command of the Royal Air Force 
in India to take up that of Iraq and was succeeded by Air Vice 
Marshal Sir Geoffrey Salmond, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 

The proposals for the re-construction of the Royal Indian Marine 
as a combatant Indian Navy to enable India to enter upon the first 
stage of her naval development were detailed in the last year’s 
report. Considerable progress has been made during the year under 
review towards the inauguration of the Royal Indian Navy. The 
Bombay Dockyard has been busily engaged on the equipment of 
the Depot Ship, and only one sloop remains to be acquired in order 
to complete the initial strength in ships. Details of recruitment, 
organisation and finance have been worked out, and the most import- 
ant of the proposals of the Government of India under these heads 
are already in the hands of the Secretary of State. The necessary 
legislation in Parliament has been undertaken and the consequen- 
tial Indian legislation in regard to the discipline of the new force 
will be introduced in the Indian Legislature as soon as possible. 
When the latter legislation is passed, the Royal Indian Navy will 
come into existence. 
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Dyarchy. 

Dyauciiy ^vnd the Reserved Departments. 

“Dyarchy” is a compouiid of two Greek words and means 
government by two authorities. The dyarchic system has been 
applied in India only to the provincial governments and not to the 
Central Government. Its fundamental aim is the gradual deve- 
lopment of “ responsible ” government through the education of 
the people in the use of democratic institutions and the actual 
handling of power. It is also meant to subordinate historic feuds 
and communal differences to a sense of common nationhood. There 
is no need to enter here into the reasons for its adoption, or for its 
restriction to the provincial governments. It is enough to say that 
in the circumstances amid which India found herself at the time 
of the Reforms those responsible for her welfare and safety decided 
that dyarchy offered the best method of combining stability with 
progress. 

The outstanding feature of tho Government of India Act, 1919, 
and of the rules made thereunder is the division of the field of 
government in the provinces between two authorities — one amenable 
to the British Parliament and the other to the Indian electorate. 
This has necessitated a prior classification of the subjects of Gov- 
ernment into the two spheres of Central and Provincial, by which 
a number of very important administrative subjects, henceforth 
technically known as “Provincial” subjects, have been entrusted 
to the reformed Local Governments. These include Local Self- 
Government ; medical administration, piiblic health and sanitation ; 
education ,- public works and water supply, with certain reservations ; 
laud revenue administration; famine relief; agriculture; fisheries 
and forests; co-operation; excise; the administration of justice, 
subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature ; registration; indus- 
trial development; police; prisons; sources of provincial revenue; 
and many miscellaneous items. This cleared the way for the divi- 
sion, within the Provinces, of the functions of Government between 
an authority responsible to Parliament and an authority responsible 
to the electorate. Under the reformed constitution, therefore, the 
Provincial Execxitives now consist of two portions. The first half 
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is tlie Governor, -working -witli Executive Councillors nominated by 
tbe Crown; tbe second is tbe Governor, working with Ministers 
selected from members of tbe Provincial Legislature. Tbe first half 
-administers certain subjects known as “Reserved” and is respon- 
sible for tbem to tbe Central Government and ultimately to 
Parliament. Tbe second balf deals with “ Transferred ” subjects 
and is amenable to tbe Indian electorate. Among tbe most import- 
ant of tbe subjects so transferred to popular control are Local Self- 
Government ; medical administration, and public bealtb ; education ; 
public works, under a number of important beads; agriculture; 
forests and fisheries; co-operation; excise; registration; industrial 
development ; and other minor items. Thus a very large proportion 
of those administrative subjects on tbe development of which India’s 
progress depends have now been made over directly to Indian 
•control. 

Tbe history of tbe first few years of tbe Reforms with its record 
•of dangerous agitations, unrest, and untoward financial conditions, 
both in tbe Central Government and in tbe provinces, is an oft told 
tale and one which need not be repeated here. It is enough to say 
that tbe reformed system of government in India has ridden out the 
various storms which beset it and that tbe ship of State ha's pro- 
gressed some distance towards her appointed goal. The history of 
tbe Indian provinces during tbe year under re'view -will show this 
progress being on tbe whole maintained and furthered. 

Of tbe “ Reserved ” subjects, which are suitable for description 
in this report, irrigation and forests have already ‘been discussed, 
and this chapter will be confined to tbe work of tbe police tbrougb- 
■out India. Earlier numbers of this report have given accounts of 
tbe wave of crime which swept tbe whole country during tbe years 
immediately following tbe Great War. During this period we 
see a great increase in serious crime against tbe person and property, 
an increase which cannot but be ascribed largely to tbe effects of, tbe 
great agitations and occiu'rences mentioned above. Tbe four or 
five years which followed tbe year 1919 were probably as difficult 
and dangerous for tbe Indian Police as any they have experienced 
since there have been organised police in this coimtry, but, apart 
from tbe above-mentioned great causes of. crime, there were other 
•conditions tending to make these years a time of records in criminal 
statistics. Some of those who returned from tbe War found them- 
selves disinclined to take up again the humdrum pursuits which 
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they had left, aud many of these men found their way into- 
the criminal ranks. Again, quantities of fire-arms were smuggled 
into India aud the possession of these either gave the incentive or 
provided the means for many potential criminals, to take up a life- 
of crime. Lastly, the yenrs which followed the War were for India,, 
as for every other country, years of financial stress and economic- 
pressure, both of which produced their results on the criminal statis- 
tics. It is possible that the years between 1920 and 1924 witnessed 
the greatest wave of crime which has ever swept British India.. 
Crimes of violence reached their peak in 1922 and no province in- 
India escaped tho fell effects of tho wave. Alurders and dacoities. 
increased to an alarming extent, and in all too many cases the 
weapons used to commit tho crime were fire-arms. Thus the police 
were taxed to tho very limit of their powers at a time when India, 
was more disturbed internally than she had been for at least a 
couple of generations. Law and order, which are the very found-, 
ations of settled government, were being powerfully assailed at 
tho very time when tho whole thought aud energy of tho Provincial 
Governments were required for tho immensely difficult and import-, 
ant work of translating tho provisions of the Act of 1919 into, 
realities of Indian politics. 

At tho best of times, enhno in India tends to throw a greater- 
strain on tho administration and to develop more easily, more fre- 
quently, aud more rapidly into situations which call for tho use of 
other than merely police power than it does in Western countries.. 

The Uindustani word for criminal, in tho sense of “ criminal 
law or “criminal” administration, is jawjdari. Under the- 
iloghuls tho officer entrusted with tho criminal administration of a 
district was called tho faujdar aud ho was a military officer with a 
force at his disposal strong enough to enable him to Iccop tho unruly- 
elements within his jurisdiction in check. Going a little furthor- 
into tile meaning of “ faujdari ” we note that “ Fauj ” is tho 
Hindustani word for army and so tho present Hindustani word for 
“ criminal ” carries us straight back to tho days when every investi- 
gation into a serious oii’ence was u military operation. And to this 
day widespread and prolonged disorder such as tho Khilafat, Non- 
Co-operation and Akali Sikh agitation may give rise to situations 
Avhich call for tho use of troops, whilst every-day crimes like dacoity, 
or gang robboiy witli violence, may ncce-ssitato tho undertaking by 
tho Police of operations of quasi-military character like those now- 
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being carried on against tbe formidable bands of dacoits in tbe 
United Provinces. Again, tbe story of tbe Tbngs throws a flood of 
light on the conditions of the police problem which faced the early 
British rulers of India, and over vast stretches of this country the 
physical conditions which made possible the prevalence of Thuggi 
remain unchanged since the days of the famous Major-General 
Sleeman, who in the thirties of last century first began to tackle 
this abominable crime. It is not so very long ago that over a great 
part of India there was no security for life or property, and to this , 
day Indian society contains many potential 'criminal elements which 
need only opportunity to come to the fore. Thousands of villages 
and hamlets lie far remote from their nearest police station and 
from police help in times of danger. The basic unit of poHce organi- 
sation in this country is the Thana, or police station, and there are 
rural police stations in India with jurisdictions as large as some 
English counties whose staffs do not number more than about a 
dozen men. The Riverain tracts with their vast areas and tall 
grasses and dense undergrowth, and the immense jungles and moun- 
tain ranges of India afford ample protection for fugitives from the 
law. In such circumstances it is obvious that Indian criminals 
have many opportunities which are denied to them in other civilised 
countries. The mere possession of a lethal weapon, particularly a 
fire-arm, is often enough to start a man on a career of crime, and 
the Hindustani equivalent of the English proverb “ Might is Eight ” 
is an illuminating commentary on this. “ Jiski lathi uske bhains ” , 
it runs, that is, “ Whoever holds the stick takes the buffalo ”, and 
the strong man armed still takes the buffaloes of his weaker and more 
law-abiding neighbours. Cattle theft is still rife all over India and- 
from what has been said in Chapter III about the part played by 
cattle in the rural economy it will be readily perceived what the 
loss of his cattle means to the Indian agriculturist. Also a very 
large percentage of prosperous Indians do not bank their super- 
fluous cash but bury it in some secret spot or put.it into the. form of 
jewellery for their wives and daughters. The daooit has many 
effective methods of persuading his victims to reveal the where- 
abouts of these hoards of coin and jewellery and thus a dacoity or 
a cattle theft in an Indian home is often to the sufferer what bank- 
ruptcy is to the tradesmen or professional man of the West. The 
day-to-day problem of the Indian police is far from being an easy 
one and it is certainly not becoming less complicated with the 
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passage of time. Increasing education together with its beneficial 
effects has the drawback of making many criminals more clever at 
their work and of introducing them to new and sophisticated forms 
of crime. The railway, the telegraph, the motor car and so: on 
have been pressed into the services of the criminals of this country, 
whose greater mobility and knowledge as compared with some years 
ago makes them ever more serious antagonists for the Indian Police, 
In fact, the criminal elements in Indian society are pressing all the 
time on the latter’s defensive arrangements and when circumstances 
favour them, they break through and cause widespread havoc and 
ruin. The typical problem of the Indian Police is not concerned 
with the sophisticated crime in the cities but of securing to the 
dwellers in the widespread and remote rural areas protection and 
security. This task the police are coping with successfully after 
the storm and stress of the years of disturbance. In last year’s 
report, a receding of the crime wave was noted and if it were not 
for the Hindu-Muhammadan troubles the condition of India would 
now be more peaceful than it has been for years past. No great 
political agitation is now on foot and crimes of all sorts continue 
to decrease. 

During the year under review every province in India with the 
exception of the Central Provinces saw an actual decrease in crime, 
particularly in serious crime. In the Central Provinces the figures 
for 1926 were somewhat higher than those of the previous year, but 
the rise, which was very slight, was due to economic causes. 
Serious crime remained low. The police authorities in Delhi, the 
Punjab, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, and Bengal 
all comment on the tension existing between Hindus and Muham- 
madans and its results in the increased difficulty of police work. 
The Senior Superintendent of Police in Delhi reports that through- 
out the year the state of inter-communal feeling was such that it 
was unsafe to permit even a marriage procession to proceed through 
the city without police protection, and that there were countless 
occasions when disturbances were only prevented by the timely 
intervention of a police officer. Yet, in spite of this diversion of 
the activities of the police from their normal functions, the measures 
taken to cope with crime in Delhi were distinctly successful and 
during 1926 serious crime showed the smallest figure of any in*the 
past five years, whilst the percentage of convictions to true cases 
reported was the highest in the same period. 


L 



In. the United Provinces the Police met with much success 
duringM926 in- their operations against the numerous dacoit gangs 
whose; activities gave rise to a very serious situation in the Province 
a few years ago. A dacoit is one of a gang of :five or more persons 
who commit or attempt to commit a robbery, but dacoit gangs 
usually number more than five and are uften strong bodies of men 
armed with fire-arms and other lethal weapons. Murder is a frer 
quent accompaniment of dacoity, and, .owing to the natural and other 
difficulties in the way of the police, which have been already indi- 
cated, one dacoit gang may. for months remain a scourge to the 
countryside. In the year 1922 the United Provinces suffered to an 
alarming extent from the, operations" of dacoit gangs, no fewer than 
1,348 dacdities taking place in that period. In 1925 the number of 
dacoities had fallen to 966 and in 1926 this number was still further 
reduced to 742, the districts most affected being Agra, Unao, 
Bahraich, Cawnpore, Sitapur and Meerut. , In-296 of these dacoities 
fire-arms were used. Two, hundred and ninety-two cases were 
brought into court, of which 217 ended in conviction. The, serious 
state of affairs in 1922 determined the Government of the United 
Provinces to take special measures to cope with dacoity, and in that 
year a special force of dacoity. police was formed imder the com- 
mand of Mr. P. Toung,‘ Superintendent of Police, to undertake 
whole time duties in respect of the prevention and detection of 
dacoity. This force has gradually become a body of specialists 
whose help is now requisitioned in practically every serious out- 
break of dacoity and the value of its work can be gauged from the 
drop in the figures of dacoity for the past five years. The opera- 
tions, of the force disclosed the fact that gangs operating far apart 
have connections with each other and that local gangs seldom act 
without calling, in expert - dacoits -from outside. The . Special 
Dacoity Police arrested in 1925 no less than 528 persons belonging 
to thirteen defined . gangs who were known to have been concerned 
in at least 375 dacoities. The number of persons convicted was 
321 and there were at the close of the yeair 1926, 291 persons under 
trial.- Property valued at Rs. 26,580, in addition to 26 guns and 
6 revolvers,, was recovered by this force during the year. Diiring 
the year . 1926 and the, early- part of 1927 the Special Dacoity Police 
were occupied in. the prosecution of gang cases. Close on 300 per- 
sons were convicted in these cases and, a further 822 dacoits are now 
under or awaiting trial. Mr. Young was also engaged in prepar- 
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Burma, witli tlie immense and often trackless areas, and other 
physical difficulties presents special problems to the police adminis- 
tration, and descriptions of incidents in the day-to-day -working of 
the Burma police are apt to read like extracts from Edwardes’ 
“Tear on the Punjab Erontier,” or some other classic of the old 
days when British rule was still new in India. , One such incident 
may be quoted here. On the 20th of November, 1926, the District 
Superintendent of Police, Toungoo, acting on information received, 
set off with a party of Police to round up two notorious outlaws 
named Maung Gyi and Po Kyin, for whose arrest rewards had been 
sanctioned. Several days later, after a strenuous trek through the 
jungle, the party came on the outlaws’ hiding place. The Police 
approached the hut and the District Superintendent ordered the 
outlaws to surrender but was answered by gun-fire from inside. 
One of the shots hit him in the knee and stopped him from taking 
any further part in the encounter. The Police party continued 
firing until the fire from inside, the hut had ceased. When they 
rushed the hut they found outlaw Maung Gyi lying dead with a 
gun at his side. Po Kyin had succeeded in escaping under the 
cover of his dead companion’s fire. Search parties were quiclcly 
organised and sent out to run him dowa. When he was arrested 
it was found that he had been badly wounded in the encounter with 
the police, and, in fact, he afterwards died of his injuries. Erom 
him, the police took a double-barrelled gim, some loot taken .in a 
dacoity and a large sum of money which he and his dead companion 
had received in a case of h\iman ransom. 

The Bengal Police have met with considerable success during the 
year under review in burglary investigations. They have developed 
the system of “ Crime Centres ” which provides for the patrolling 
of any locality immediately after more than one case of burglary 
is reported there. The total number of burglaries reported in the 
year under review is the least on record since the formation of the 
province in 1912. In many districts clever and plucky police wprk 
resulted in the capture of dacoits and other dangerous offenders. 
Madras also reports increased success in detection and a general 
improvement in police working. 

In the Punjab the statistics of crime for, the year. 1926 point to 
a marked improvement, on the years immediately preceding it. 
Though economic conditions .could not be described as normal, this 
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ratlier imfavourable factor produced no noticeable effect on crime. 
The political horizon, in spite of the prevailing communal tension, 
remained comparatively clear and as a result tbe Police were able 
to devote themselves with greater energy to ordinary crime. The 
outstanding feature of the year’s work were : the special campaign 
against cattle thieves in the South Eastern Punjab, effective action 
against dacoits, robbers and criminal tribes, large seizures of illi- 
citly-possessed arms and more vigoi'ous use of the preventive laws. 
Eliminating petty cases from consideration, the police brought down 
the total volume of true cognizable cases from 33,112 in the previous 
year to 30,G86. Of these 10,277 or over 331- per cent, were success- 
fully prosecuted to conviction. This percentage of convictions is 
the highest since 1913. The crime figures for 192G thus afford some 
legitimate ground for satisfaction and the Governor in Council 
expressed his appreciation of the result in a letter which was cir- 
culated to all District Officers. Cases of rioting fell from 822 to 
GGO cases. There wore GOO murders compared with G57 such cases 
in the previous year, the principal motives, viz., sexual relations, 
land disputes and blood feuds, remaining the same. Dacoity 
showed a marked decline from IGO to 147 true cases, the best record 
sincjj. 1919. The special force which was organised to hunt the 
armed dacoit bands headed by two notorious outlaws named Shahabu 
and Kammuu who had created a reign of terror in the Central 
Punjab districts succeeded in effectively checking the activities of 
these organised gangs and in accounting for ‘hi out of 48 members 
of one baud and 34 out of 3G members of the other. The arrest of 
Kammun included a very gallant episode. A substantial reward 
had been offered for information leading to Kammuu’s arrest which 
tempted an associate of his to betray him. Accordingly when the 
dacoit leader accompanied by a member of his gang visited the 
man’s house ho set out to inform the Police. On his way he met 
Constable Allah Xlakha of the Sialkot District and informed him 
of the presence in his house of the two dacoits. The Constable 
immediately proceeded to the village, quietly collected the Lambar- 
dar, .Chowkidar and certain other villagers and approached the 
house indicated. His companions on two occasions failed to 
follow him, but after rallying them, ho managed to fasten the door 
from the outside. The dacoits, becoming aware of what was 
happening, smashed down the door and endeavoured to escape. At 
sight of Kammuu’s gun most of the Constables’ companions fled. 
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He, however, rushed ai the armed dacoit and grappled with hinj 
as he was attempting to mount his horse. Kammun fired but the 
Constable was so near that the barrel of the gun passed under his 
arm-pit and the shot failed to have effect. The second dacoit came 
to the rescue of his companion, but the villagers at this junctiire 
rushed in and after a desperate struggle secured both the dacoits. 
Eammun was wanted in a series of dacoities and murders and it 
was not believed that he would be taken alive. Other dangerous 
gangs of dacoits in several parts of the province were also success- 
fully accounted for by the Police. Burglary statistics, perhaps 
the truest index of the public security, showed a fall from 15,900 
to 13,750 cases. This is the best record of the preceding quinquen- 
nium. A disturbing feature of the serious crime was the increasing 
use of fire-arms, especially unlicensed fire-arms in the commission 
of offences. In this connection it is also interesting to note that 
no less than 16 Police officers received injuries while in the execu- 
tion of their duty. An appreciable percentage of the volume of 
crime especially of burglaries, is attributed to members of Criminal 
Tribes and a number of these have been brought to book. Ordinary 
theft accounted for 5,248 cases, the lowest figure since 1917. 
Cattle theft continues to prevail and showed an increase from 2,157 
to 2,346 cases. This difficult problem is now being dealt with by 
a special force of 1 Deputy Superintendent of Police, 2 Inspectors, 
8 Sub-Inspectors, 5 Head Constables, and 16 Constables, who are 
operating with some success in the districts of the South Eastern 
Punjab. Cattle theft has always been one of the serious problems 
of crime in the Punj ab, and from time to time organised efforts 
have been made to cope with it in particular districts. In 1925 a 
conference of Police Officers of the Punjab and the United Provinces 
proposed that, a special force should be employed by each Province 
to deal with cattle theft in the Districts on both banks of the Jumna. 
This special force was appointed in 1926, the Punjab portion being 
placed under the Criminal Investigation Department. Their en- 
quiries showed that cattle theft existed on a large scale, especially 
in the Karnal District and that in most cases no report was made 
to the Police. The difficulties of identifying cattle to the satis- 
faction of a court, the damage to animals from their having to be 
kept in Police custody in unsuitable conditions, the length and 
delays of legal procedure have all combined to make the ordinary 
villagers avoid the police and the courts and seek the quicker and 
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Icso troublf.some remeily of raiiHoniiiig llieir cattle from the thieves. 
In those cireunistaiices cattle theft has aways been able to flourish, 
and influential and otherwise respectable men have adopted the role 
of ‘ Thangdars i.e., persons who act as clearing houses for the 
receipt ami disposal of stolen cuttle. As ‘ thangdars ’ these men 
can obtain information concerning the whereabouts of stolen cattle 
and the man who loses his animals can thus often get them back 
by approaching tho proper people. A ‘ panchayat ’ is formed, on 
which the ‘ thangdur ' is represented, an amount as ransom is fixed 
and when tiris amount — often 50 per cent, or more of tho value of 
the animals concerned — has been paid the complainant may, or may 
not, get bis cattle back. 

To facilitate identification the o.tpcriment has been started of 
tattooing tile ears of cattle in the Xarual District. Tho system 
proved popular with the public uud as a result a scheme has been 
cvolve»l by which an individual number can be given to every animal 
in Korthern India. Consideration is also being given to providing 
facilities for (ho registratioa of sales of cattlo and endeavours are 
being made to e-Kpedite tho hearing of cases. Xo solution has yet 
been found to tho problem of how to keep cattlo fit during tho in- 
vestigation and trial of tho cases which arise out of their theft and 
recovery. Legally they must remaiu in police custody and tho 
police have not the facilities or Ihu stall at each police station to 
guard, graze, feed and milk them. Again, driving animals to and 
from court and keeping them in the court compound nil day is 
obviously harmful and o.vposes them to disease. Unless tho law 
is altered in certain particulans, n suppliant of justice, having 
spent time and money uttending tho courts with his witnesses can 
at best only get his animals back cither diseased or out of condition. 

Tho conlideuco imspired by tho activities of tho special cattlo 
police has encouraged tho public to cotno forward with information 
regarding ca.ses which have hitherto been suppressed owing to fear 
of reprisals on tho part of tho big cattlo rccoivers. This is one of 
thii cu-iisiii. at Uiu. itMrctii.C'ifi io. tlo*. kEvs. it itiAwi. TEi 

work of tho special cattlo police hu.s been well received by tho pub- 
lic, has been favourably commented on by n uuinbor of Members 
of tho I'rovineial Legislutivo Council and shows every promise of 
being successful in its oporaliou. Tho indications at present are- 
that tho goucrul adoption of tho system throughout tho proviueo 
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will result in considerably curtailing tbe actiyities o£ tbe cattle 
thieving fraternity and thus ensuring to the agriculturist the safety 
•of his most valued possession. 

Some of the murders reported to the Punjab Police during the 
year show how cheaply human life is held in some parts and among 
some sections of the population of this country. The following two 
cases may be quoted as instances. In the Ambala District, a woman 
murdered her three children aged 9, 8 and 5 respectively by throw- 
ing them into a well. The reason for this triple crime was the 
paltry one that she had quarelled with her co-wife in the absence 
of her husband. The second case was reported from a village in 
the Juilundur District, situated in an area which in the past was 
notorious for female infanticide. Here a Sikh murdered his 
daughter aged 2^ years because he grudged the expenditure which 
he would have to incur on her marriage. It is strongly suspected 
that he had previously murdered two other daughters for the same 
I’eason. This is the first case of female infanticide reported from 
this neighbourhood for some years. Eormerly the juilundur 
District was one of the worst places in India for this abominable 
crime, but the police, after it passed into British possession with 
the conquest of the Punjab, stamped out infanticide and are not 
likely to allow it to be revived. 

The celebration of the Hindu festival of the Dussehra at Lahore 
in October 1926 was marked by a disastrous fatality. At the con- 
clusion of the last day’s proceedings, just as the crowd was begin- 
ning to return to the city from the public park where the festivities 
had been carried on, a bomb exploded on the road leading to the 
city killing two men on the spot and severely wounding many 
others. The wounded were at once removed to hospital where 10 
men succumbed to their injuries. A thorough investigation followed 
but no clue has yet been obtained.to the perpetrator of this outrage 
which is as wanton a crime as can possibly be imagined. 

Bombay reports a peaceful year on the whole. During the past 
three years or so, the Fresicfency Pb/ice have taken vigorous action 
against dacoits, outlaws and other dangerous criminals and the 
results of their labour are now beginning to be seen. It is true that 
murders show a slight increase, but the total number of cases of 
dacoity and robbery taken together was the least recorded during 
the last quinquennium. The total number of burglaries reported 
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during 1926 is also the least for any of the past five years. It is 
worthy of note that the success attained by the Bombay Police in 
burglary investigations, which are notoriously the most difficult of 
all investigations in India, compare well with that obtained in 
England. By striking vigorously at receivers of stolen property 
the Bombay Police are removing one of the main props of burglary. 

Inter-communal tension throughout the year compelled the 
police in Bombay as elsewhere to take extraordinary precautions to 
prevent clashes. 

The North-West Frontier Province shared in the general fall in 
crime during the year 1926, the figures for that year indeed being 
the lowest since 1918 and well below the average for the past ten 
years. The number of murders was less than in the preceding year 
and it is satisfactory to read the opinion of the Senior Superinten- 
dent of Police, Peshawar, that murders in pursuit of the blood 
feud are decreasing from year to year except among those who have 
strong relations across the border. Even so out of 462 murders 
reported during 1926, 114 were committed in pursuance of blood 
feuds. In one of these murders a boy of nine was shot dead in 
connection with a feud started by his father fifteen years previously. 
The father had died in jail with one murder too many to his credit 
and the son's life was taken to balance the account. 

Dui'ing 1926 police activities in Assam were directed largely to 
the prevention of crime by the institution of proceedings under the 
preventive sections of the law against gangs of known criminals, te 
the registration of habitual criminals, particularly on the borders 
of the province, under the Criminal Tribes Act, and to giving greater 
attention to the surveillance of bad characters and suspects by wider- 
and more frequent patrolling. The result of these measures had-, 
been a marked reduction of offences against property. 

The police all over India are thus seen to be sustaining with, 
credit their heavy burden but not without cost to them in life and 
health. Between April 1st, 1926, and April 1st, 1927, five policemen 
were killed and 10 officers and 72 men were injured in encounters with 
law-breakers in the United Provinces. In Burma during the same 
period 10 men were kiUed and some others including the District 
Superintendent of Police of Toungoo were wounded. In Bombay 
one Head Constable and four constables were killed during the year 
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in tlie execution of tlieir duty and similar casualties will be reported 
from other provinces when statistics become available. 

Since the inauguration of tbe Reforms tbe authorities responsible 
for the control of the reserved departments have withstood an un- 
paralleled strain with success. "We saw last year that sustained 
efforts are being made to disseminate propaganda designed to 
create a revolutionary spirit among the masses and to induce them 
to overthrow the entire existing social and political system, and 
we shall see shortly that these efforts have continued during the 
year under review. Before turning to this subject, however, we 
might pause to study the history of what is known as the Kakori 
Conspiracy Case. This is not connected with the Communist move- 
ment but with the Bengal conspiracy and it is a reminder of the 
dangerous forces which still hide in the underworld of Indian crime 
and manifest themselves from time to time, forces which the success 
of Communist propaganda would undoubtedly let loose on this 
country. The story is briefly as follows : — 

Early in 1924, branches of a revolutionary organisation calling 
itself the Hindustan Republican Association were formed in various 
places in the United Provinces, the object of which was the estab- 
lishment of a so-called “ Federated Republic of the United States 
of India.” This was to be achieved by means of an armed rebe- 
llion, and to this end it was decided to collect funds in as many 
ways as possible, including the use of force and the commission 
of crime. In furtherance of the common object of this Association, 
certain of its members committed crimes in the United Provinces 
and distributed revolutionary literature there and in other pro- 
vinces. All the crimes were accomplished by violence and murder, 
and in one of them, brutal torture was used. In the last crime of 
the series, an armed dacoity committed on the night of the 9th 
August 1925, over Rs. 4,600 in cash and currency notes was plun- 
dered from the cash chests in the guard’s van of a train travelling 
from Moradabad to Lucknow, just a little way outside the Kakori 
Railway Station, and one person was killed. 

The formation of this Association in the United Provinces was 
partly the work of one Jogesh Chaterji, alias Roy, an old Bengal 
revo/utibnary, wAo had gone to Henares from CTafcutta in the fatter 
part of 1923. He was associated in this work with Sachindra Hath 
:Sanyal, a Bengali domiciled in the United Provinces, who had been 
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coavicted ia the Beaares Conspiracy Case ia 1915, and again in 
1925 for the dissemination of a seditious leaflet entitled “ The 
Revolutionary.” 

Jogesh Chaterji was arrested in Calcutta in October 1924, and 
dealt with under the Bengal Ordinance. Among the papers found 
on his person at the time of his arrest were found certain manuscript 
documents which revealed the places in the United Provinces where 
branches of the Hindustan Republican Association had been orga- 
nised. It is an interesting fact that the dissemination of “ The 
Revolutionary ” was generally largest in those places where branches 
of this Association existed. 

The Police quickly realised that the Kakori dacoity was a poli- 
tical crime and the investigation was consequently narrowed within 
certain limits, a proceeding which rapidly led to results. A num- 
ber of persons were arrested who included several former members 
of an old revolutionary gang which had its headquarters at Mainpuri 
in the United Provinces. 

Some of the arrested persons were Bengalis domiciled in the 
United Provinces, and one of them Govinda Ear, an ex-revolution- 
ary convict, had recently arrived in the United Provinces from 
Bengal, apparently to carry on the work which had been started 
by Jogesh Chaterji. The connection between the United Provinces 
and Bengal was further established by the arrest of an absconder in 
the Kakori Case named Rajendra Nath Lahiri, with other revolu- 
tionaries, in a house at Baranagoro, a suburb of Calcutta, where 
bomb-cases were found. Some of Rajendra’s associates on tliis 
occasion were afterwards responsible for the brutal murder of Rni 
Bhupendra Nath Chatterji Bahadur,. Superintendent of Police, in 
the Alipore Jail, Calcutta. 

On the completion of the preliminary enquiries 28 persons were 
sent up for trial. The case against two of these accused Avas subse- 
quently withdraAvn, two approvers were granted conditional par- 
dons, and three others were absconding. Of the 21 remaining 
accused two were acquitted, three were sentenced to death, one to 
transportation for life, one was allowed bail on account of illness 
and not then tried and the remainder received various terms of 
imprisonment varying from 5 years to 14 years. 

During the course of the trial of the main case, two of the 
absconders, Ashfaqullah and Sachindra Nath Bakshi were appre- 
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tended. They were tried in a supplementary case and Ashfaqnllah 
was sentenced to death, whilst the other man was sentenced to 
transportation for life. 

During 1926-27 Communism in India has been both more active 
and more vocal than in the preceding year. The continuing dis- 
orders in China, which led to the despatch early in 1927 of an Indian 
brigade to Shanghai, have served not only to focus the attention of 
Indian politicians on the Chinese situation, hut to bring more 
vividly before .their minds the importance of Bolshevik Dussia as 
an active and potent force in world politics. This natural and per- 
fectly intelligible interest in the affairs of a great adjoining country 
has assuredly not been permitted to languish for want of stimulation 
from outside, for there has been no lack of authoritative pronounce- 
ments from Moscow that the Chinese disturbances are as no more 
than the first tremors of a great revolutionary upheaval, that will 
dash the British dominion in India to pieces. Such forecasts are 
seldom devoid of the suggestion that the eyes of the Indian nation 
should be lifted to that power which has unselfishly taken upon itself 
the championship of the enthralled peoples of the East who are the 
victims of Imperialist exploitation and oppression. The main force 
of most of these attacks has been directed against Great Britain, 
who is invariably pilloried not only as the chief of the predatory 
foreign foes of Chinese liberty, but as the one power that is respions- 
ible for keeping India in the same bondage which China is deter- 
mined to shake off. It cannot be denied, unfortunately, that this 
distorted conception of China’s internal disorders as the struggle of 
a united people for freedom from foreign domination is one that has 
found acceptance in many Indian quarters where a truer apprecia- 
tion of the realities of the situation might have been looked for. 

Those agencies which have been responsible for depicting the 
Chinese situation in the above way have not been backward in their 
attempts to influence cruder minds by cruder methods. Consider- 
able quantities of printed propaganda have been poured into India, 
its general nature being such as can well be imagined. Much of 
this material has sought to depict the measures taken by the British 
authorities for the defence of the lives and property of their 
nationals as wanton outrages and barbarities committed against a 
peacefrd people who are seeking nothing else but their elementary 
legitimate rights. In the attempts made to secure the wider cir- 
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culation o£ sucli literature in this country the hand of Indian 
malcontents in China has not infreq^ueutly been discernible. 

Indigenous Communism, as represented by the so-called Commu- 
nist Party of India, seems to have made little appreciable headway. 
The meeting of the chief representatives of the Party with 
Mr. Saklatvala, M.P., in Bombay in January 1927, is reported to 
have earned them the contemptuous denunciation of the latter on 
account of the Party’s ill-defined position, with the result that the 
Indian Communist Part)' so-called is believed to have forfeited the 
moral and financial support which has been extended from outside 
quarters to other forms of Communist activity in India. 

The concluding words of the foregoing paragraph lead naturally 
to the mention of other events which mark a new departure from 
the methods previously pursued by Moscow’s agents in India. To 
take the effect before the cause, the visible results have been the 
formation, at least in Bombay and Calcutta, of new ‘ Workers and 
Peasants ’ parlies, which, unlike the Indian Communist Party, 
seem to enjoy both the approval and support of Communists outside 
India, notably the Communist Party of Great Britain. The 
formation of these new bodies followed closely upon the appearance 
in India of one George Allison alius Donald Campbell, who is Icnown 
not only to have been actively associated with Communism in Great 
Britain but to have spent considerable time in Moscow. Allison’s 
association with Bombay Communists was followed by a visit to 
Calcutta, in the coxirse of which ho visited the Bengal-Nagpur Hall- 
way workshops at Kharagpur, where an oxtensivo but short-lived 
strike broke out in the spring of 1927. So far as is known, Allison’s 
visit had little, if any, influence on the outbreak or duration of the 
strike) but the results of his sojourn in Calcutta seem to have been 
very similar to what was observable in Bombay. In the latter 
place, the leaders of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Party have made 
efforts to secure a position of influence in the Bombay Provincial 
Congress Committee, although so far they have met w’lth but little 
success. At the end of Jnnuaiy Allison was arrested and prose- 
cuted for entering India on a forged passport under the name of 
Donald Campbell, receiving a sentonco of eighteen months’ rigorous 
imprisonment. A second visitor to Bombay appeared in tho person 
of Philip Spratt, whoso public speeches and writings have attracted 
a certain amount of attention, and who appears to have devoted 
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himself to the same objects as engaged the attention of Allison./ The 
visit, of Mr. Saklatvala was a further notable event in the history of 
Communistic activities of the year. In the course of his visits to 
many important centres in India, he delivered a number of speeches, 
the substance of which received wide publicity in the Press. As 
has already been mentioned, he, as well as Allison and Spratt, 
appears to have allied himself with the newer organisations in 
preference to the self-styled Communist Party of India. 

The frankly revolutionary organisation, the parent of which is 
M. N. Roy, has continued its activities on familiar lines, but with- 
out striking results. Roy himself has been in China since the early 
spring of 1927, and both in Canton and Hankow has been active in 
directing propaganda attacking the British Government in India. 
In Hankow he has been working in collaboration with a number 
of notoriously disaffected Sikhs, some of them the remnants 
of Mahendra Pratap’s “ Mission” to Tibet, and he and they have 
published literature (both in English and Gurmukhi) of a violently 
inflammatory character. In so far as this propaganda had as its 
object the spread of disaffection among the Indian troops in Shan- 
ghai, its known results have been purely negative. . 

The openly confessed intentions of the Soviet to capture and 
direct to its own ends the indigenous revolutionary movements in 
1 ildia continue to be translated into action in Bengal and elsewhere. 
‘A new feature has been the alliance of the Soviet with disaffected 
Sikhs in America, China, and in India. These latter intrigues have 
already accounted for the appearance in Amritsar of a monthly 
Gurmukhi magazine entitled the Kirti (Worker). 

If one is to be guided by M. N. Roy’s latest pamphlet. The 
Future of Indian Politics, he has given up in despair the idea of 
converting to Communism the upper strata of politically-minded 
Indians as represented by the Indian National Congress, whom he 
has roundly denounced as completely ‘ bourgeois ’ in their outlook 
and as interested equally with the British bureaucracy in exploiting 
the toiling and sufl’ering Indian proletariat. Eor Indian . Labour 
movements Roy has professed an equally lively contempt, inasmuch 
as they have been manned so far by self-seeking representatives of 
the propertied classes. 
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given to enable young men to obtain training in other parts of 
India or in the coalfields of the province. Meanwhile the advisory 
and development work of the department is being gradually placed 
on a satisfactory footing. The engineering staff under the Indus- 
trial Engineer is getting into closer touch with small capitalists 
and is becoming more and more competent to act as consulting 
engineer for the various small industries of the province. The 
organisation of the textile branch is also nearly complete. The 
province has been divided into ten circles, each in charge of a 
demonstrator who conducts peripatetic demonstrations of improved 
appliances. These parties are based on the Cottage Industries 
Institute which carries out experiments in its various sections, 
arranges for the supply of looms, dyes, accessories, etc., and intro- 
duces new cloths and new. patterns among the weavers. Similar 
services for the silic industry are performed by the Bhagalpur Silk 
Institute, while the experimental blanket factory at Gaya is 
attempting to do the same for the primitive blanket industry in the 
south of the Patna Division. 

Since 1920 the Provincial Government have maintained a sepa- 
rate Industries Department whoso chief aiiu is to act in an 
advisory capacity to small capitalists and to improve and develop 
cottage industries. After agriculture, hand-loom weaving is the 
most important industry in Bihar and Orissa. According to the 
last census there Avero 1G5,592 handlooms at work and of these 
131,000 Avero in British India. On the average 20 million pounds 
of Indian yarn is imported annually and it is calculated that it is 
woA’en on handlooms into cloth worth nearly 5 crores of rupees. In 
1920 one-sixth of the cloth Avorn by the people in the Avhole province 
Avas hand Avoven. There is also an important silk weaving centre at 
Bhagalpur. The Silk Weaving Institute there has achieved great 
success in introducing ncAV kinds of silk yarn for use by the Bhagal- 
pur weavers Arho formerly used only tassar and avovo plain silk cloth 
or a mixture of cotton and silk called Bafta- The Institute has 
developed the use of mulberry, cri and muga silk, and has produced 
a number of charming designs in coloAirod silic. A trade in this 
product is being sloAvly built up both in India and abroad, Avhile a 
largo number of fly-shuttio looms are noAv being used in Bhagalpur 
toArn. Local demonstrations are also conducted in various parts 
of the .province of the methods of sericulture, and particularly of 
the advantages of eri silk production as a cottage industry. The 
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•woollen industry is confined to tlie production of coarse blankets 
from handspun wool in tbe Patna Dirision, but a small experi- 
mental bandloom factory is now established in Gaya. Tbe chief 
problem in this connection is to get a suitable fiy-shuttle loom for 
d;he cottage woollen workers since such a loom for blanket work is 
much larger than that used for cotton weaving and there is no room 
.for it in their huts. 

Bihar and Orissa, as is well known, contains the greatest coal 
mining and iron and steel industries in India and the province is 
more richly endowed with minerals than any other part of the co\m- 
try. The Department of Industries does not neglect these import- 
ant concerns, nor does it allow the necessity for developing other 
occupations, such as match-making and sugar-cane crushing, to be 
over-looked. 

In Bengal the Department of Industries has since its inception 
devoted itself to assisting the industrial advancement of the pro- 
vince in various ways. It supplies technical advice and assistance 
in marketing to industrial concerns, carries out researches on raw 
.material' and manufacturing niethods. In all these directions 
results of great practical importance were achieved during the year 
1925-26. An improved hackling machine was devised for the deve- 
lopment of sunn hemp rope-making as a cottage industry. 
Machines used for spinning jute yarn on a small scale, for bending 
.and marking umbrella handles and for cutting conch-shells were 
improved. Useful research was carried out at the Seramporo 
Institute in the weaving of coarse jute and coir fabrics and in the 
•spinning of jute, coir, sunn hemp, waste silk and wool; and success- 
ful results were obtained from experiments in the extraction of 
•cocoanut fibres. The need for state aid to industries by means of 
■credit facilities engaged the attention of the Bengal Government 
and a Bill designed to meet this need is under preparation. During 
the year under review a start was made in this direction when a 
loan of Rs. 7,000 was granted to the Brazier’s Co-operative Society 
.at Brahminbaria. There is a distinct shortage of industrial labour 
in Bengal due in a large measure to the inadequacy of provision 
■for the training of artisans. The possibilities of starting artisan 
classes in towns and large villages have consequently been investi- 
gated and schools with artisan classes have been proposed for cer- 
tain towns. Education for manipulative industries is provided by 
•the Provincial Governments through an apprenticeship training in 
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work-shops along with theoretical education in technical schools; 
wliilst for operative industries, there are industrial schools with out- 
side practical training, wherever possible, which supply the 
necessary education. The Bengal Government have accepted a 
s\iggestiou to stimulate industrial education with grants-in-aid but 
have also decided to maintain four existing industrial schools as 
model government institutions. The weaving schools at Suri and a 
silk weaving and dyeing school at Buhramporo were sanctioned 
during the year. 'J’he total c.xpendituro on grants-in-aid now 
amounts to over I J lakhs of rupees. 

A survey of the cottage industries of Bengal was made by the 
Industries Department in 1924, in order to discover ways of increas- 
ing the production of the raw materials used by cottage workers 
and of improving the methods of their nmnufacturo. Tho Central 
Institute at Serauipore has been doing excellent work for handloom- 
weaving which is the most important cottage industry in Bengal, 
Two demonstration parlies visited 23 different centres during tho 
year and demonstrated labour-.saving devices, improved looms and 
methods of manufacture. Administrative approval was given to 
12 additional peripatetic schools as an experimental measure for 
one year for giving instruction in the improved methods of 
weavi ug. 

In addition to tlicse measures for improving and developing 
cottage industries the Bengal Dejiartment of Industries devotes 
mucli attention to tliu promotion of factory industries of the province 
ami during the year under review problems of tho tanning, match- 
making, glass and mustard-oil industries all came under investi- 
gation. Already there are S large uji^to-dato mateh factories in 
existence in or near Calcutta which produce nhout 13,000 gross 
boxes of matches per day. This rajiid expansion of tho match 
industry was reflected in the trade returns for the year. Tho im- 
jmrts fiom Japan showing a decline of Its. 14 lakhs in value though 
imports of Swedish mutches iiicrcused by 7 lakhs. 

In llic United Provinces tho number of industrial schools and 
colleges either controlled or aided by tho provincial government 
lose to 113 with over 3,()0U students. Tho provincial stores Pur- 
chase Department bought goods from local manufacturers to tho 
value of nearly 2G lakhs oi rupees and it has undertaken to supply 
yarn to tho Co-opurativo Weaver’s Society. In addition to tho 
provision of loans and grunts to the extent of over one lakh of rupees 
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to local industries they were encouraged by tbe award of gold and 
silver medals for successful achievement, and demonstrations were 
held in nearly every district in the province. The grant of two 
more long-term foreign scholarships for leather working and elec- 
trical engineering increased the number of technical scholarships to 
five. Short term scholarships were given to two e.r-students of the 
Arts and Crafts schools in the province and provision was made for 
more short term scholarships in- the succeeding year. According to 
the annual administration report of the province for 1925-26 the 
industrial progress of the province was handicapped by a variety of 
causes, chief of which are the weakness of the spirit of financial 
enterprise, the inclination to leave the management of industrial 
concerns to untrained persons and lastly the dearth of skilled 
mechanics. The Government of the TJnited Provinces through its 
Department of Industries gives a useful lead in many directions 
but the real impulse towards industrial development must come 
from the people themselves and it must be admitted that up to the 
present there are but scanty signs of an industrial awakening. 

In the Bombay Presidency a new cottage industry (manufac- 
ture of match boxes from veneers supplied by the match factories 
established in Santa Cruz, Andheri, Kurla, Ghatkopar and other 
places) sprang up in the subxirbs of Bombay City. This industry 
gives employment to a large number of people who prefer to work 
in their own cottages instead of in factories. The low standard of 
living in this country is one of the factors in the rise or survival 
of a large number of cottage crafts in the Bombay Presidency and 
in the absence of a complete industrial survey it is not easy to say 
how many cottage industries are in existence or what is their 
present condition. This makes it difficult to suggest measures of 
state help for some of the cottage workers are experts in their parti- 
cular occupations and any interference with them must be made 
judiciously and cautioiisly- The Department of Industries conti- 
nued to help the advance under weaving industries, which is the 
premier cottage industry in the Presidency, by means of weaving 
schools. The production of hand woven cloth increased by 40 per 
cent, over the aniount produced 25 years ago and the percentage of 
hand-woven cotton cloth to the total consumption of cotton cloth 
in the country is now about 29 per cent, compared with 27 per cent. 
25 years ago. 

The Madras Industries Department continued its policy of send- 
ing peripatetic weaving parties to instruct the cottage craftsmen 
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in new and improved metliods of work. Also tlie provincial textile 
institute was put on a permanent basis and was given a dyeing 
section and a laboratory. In addition to conducting courses of 
instruction tbo institute continued to manufacture special weaving 
appliances and to make efforts to overcome tbe prejudice displayed 
by weavers against tbe use of macbine-sized warps. Tbe training 
of Moplahs in cottage industries was continued with gratifying 
success. 

In tbe Central Provinces mucb attention is now being paid to tbe 
development of industrial schools and to improving tbe methods of 
training imparted in these institutions. A special three years 
course combining general and technical education was introduced 
at tbe Nagpur Schools of handicrafts and scholarships are gene- 
rously given both in this and the other similar institutions in the 
province. Demonstrations were made all over the province in the 
use of improved weaving appliances and it is gratifying to note 
that there was a good demand for some of them from the cottage 
craftsmen. The year 1925-26 saw considerable progress made in 
the supply and use of electric power and the Department of Indus- 
tries was able to interest capitalists in this business. 

The year 1925-26 saw the work of the Provincial Department of 
Industries going on satisfactorily in Assam. Travelling weaving 
parties were at work throughout the year and many orders were 
received for improved looms and other appliances from village work- 
men, but these orders coxild not be fully complied with since it was 
not possible to manufacture these appliances locally on account of 
the lack of skilled artificers. The extension of facilities for the 
training of mechanics and in particular the establishment of a 
technical school at Jorhat will help to solve this problem. Much 
good work was done at sericultural stations and large numbers of 
cocoons were distributed to the public. The Gauhatti emporium 
and central stores continued its useful work of assisting the cottage 
workers of the Gauhatti weaving institute by providing them with’ 
regular work. Attention was paid to the training of youths in 
bandicrafts such as wood and metal working and stone masonry. 

With the Co-operative Society movement we come to what is 
unquestionably one of the mo.st promising and important of the 
efforts now being made to improve the conditions of life in India. 
Its activities are not confined merely to the agricultural population, 
although, of course, it is among them that it finds its greatest scope 
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to local industries tliey were encouraged by tbe award of gold and 
silver medals for successful acbieyement, and demonstrations were 
held in nearly every district in tbe province. Tbe grant of two 
more long-term foreign scbolarsbips for leather working and elec- 
trical engineering increased tbe number of tecbnical scbolarsbips to 
five. Short term scbolarsbips were given to two CiC-students of tbe 
Arts and Crafts schools in tbe province and provision was made for 
more short term scbolarsbips in. tbe succeeding year. According to 
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industrial progress of tbe province was handicapped by a variety of 
causes, chief of which are tbe weakness of tbe spirit of financial 
enterprise, tbe inclination to leave tbe management of industrial 
concerns to untrained persons and lastly tbe dearth of skilled 
mechanics. Tbe Government of tbe United Provinces through its 
Department of Industries gives a useful lead in many directions 
but tbe real impulse towards industrial development must come 
from the people themselves and it must be admitted that up to tbe 
present there are but scanty signs of an industrial awakening. 

In tbe Bombay Presidency a new cottage industry (manufac- 
ture of match boxes from veneers supplied by tbe match factories 
established in Santa Cruz, Andberi, Kurla, Gbatkopar and other 
places) sprang up in tbe suburbs of Bombay City. This industry 
gives employment to a large number of people who prefer to work 
in their own cottages instead of in factories. Tbe low standard of 
living in this country is one of tbe factors in tbe rise or survival 
of a large number of cottage crafts in tbe Bombay Presidency and 
in tbe absence of a complete industrial survey it is not easy to say 
bow many cottage industries are in existence or what is their 
present condition. This makes it difficult to suggest measures of 
state help for some of tbe cottage workers are experts in their parti- 
cular occupations and any interference with them must be made 
Judiciously and cautiously- Tbe Department of Industries conti- 
nued to help the advance under weaving industries, which is the 
premier cottage industry in tbe Presidency, by means of weaving 
schools. Tbe production of band woven cloth increased by 40 per 
cent, over the aniount produced 25 years ago and the percentage of 
hand-woven cotton cloth to the total consumption of cotton cloth 
in tbe country is now about 29 per cent, compared with 27 per cent. 
25 years ago. 

Y'ne liaftrus I.nius'tries Department continued "its policy of seiid- 
ing peripatetic weaving parties to instruct the cottage craftsmen 
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in new and improved methods of work. Also the provincial textile 
institute was put on a permanent basis and was given a dyeing 
section and a laboratory. In addition to conducting courses of 
instruction the institute continued to manufacture special weaving 
appliances and to make efforts to overcome the prejudice displayed 
by weavers against the use of machine-sized warps. The training 
of iloplahs in cottage industries was continued with gratifying 
success. 

In the Central Provinces much attention is now being paid to tho 
development of industrial schools and to improving the methods of 
training imparted in these institutions. A special three years 
course combining general and technical education was introduced 
at tho Nagpur Schools of handicrafts and scholarships are gene- 
rously given both in this and tho other similar institutions in tho 
province. Demonstrations were made all over the province in the 
use of improved weaving appliances and it is gratifying to note 
that there was a good demand for some of them from tho cottage 
craftsmen. Tho year 1925-2G saw considerable progress made in 
tho supply and use of electric power and tho Department of Indus- 
tries was able to interest capitalists in this business. 

The year 192.5-2G saw the work of tho Provincial Department of 
Industries going on satisfactorily in Assam. Travelling weaving 
parties were at work throughout tho year and many orders were 
received for improved looms and other appliances from village work- 
men, but these orders could not be fully complied with since it was 
not possible to manufacture these appliances locally on account of 
tha lack of skilled artificers. Tho extension of facilities for tho 
training of mechanics and in particular tho establishment of a 
technical school at Jorhat will help to solve this problem. Much 
good work was done at sericultural stations and large numbers of 
cocoons were distributed to the public. Tho Gauhatti emporium 
and central stores continued its useful work of assisting the cottage 
workers of the Gauhatti weaving institute by providing them W’ith' 
regular work. Attention was paid to tho training of youths in 
handicrafts such ns wood and metal working and stone masonry. 

With the Co-operative Society movement wo come to what is 
uncj^uestiouably one of the most promising and important of tho 
efforts now being made to improve tho conditions of life in India. 
Its activities are not confined merely to the agricultural population, 
although, of course, it is among them that it finds its greatest scope 
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and widest field of work. It is now about 23 years since tbe Co- 
operative Societies movement was started in India and its record has 
been one of uninterrupted progress, the total number of Co-opera- 
tive Societies having risen to well over 70, 000- It is only 
natural that such an impressive growth should be accompanied by 
some failures due either to ineptitude, or, as in some instances, to 
actual dishonesty. But on the whole the growth has been a sound 
and healthy one, and if the most important of all the statistics 
which are prepared in connection with the Co-operative Societies 
are studied — the figures which show the overdue recoveries out-^ 
standing by the Societies — it will be seen that the Co-operative 
movement in this country is in a good state of health. 

It is obvious that in a land of the size of India, the Co-operative 
movement does not function under homogeneous conditions in every 
part. If the reader glances at the map of India, he will see on 
the east and in the centre an immense block of territory represented 
by Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces and the United 
Provinces where, broadly speaking, the agriculturist is a tenant 
holding his land by one form of tenure or another from a landlord. 
This means that he can only offer personal security for any obli- 
gation contracted by him. To the north, the west and the south 
of this block are the ryotwari provinces of the Punjab, Bombay 
and Madras, that is the provinces where the agriculturist as a rule 
has mortgageable rights in his land and therefore can offer real, 
instead of personal, security. Thus the Co-operative movement in 
the former group of provinces is faced with certain diflSculties which 
do not appear in the latter group, and this general consideration 
should be borne in mind by all who study the work of the Co-opera- 
tive Societies in India. 

Through these societies a good deal of quiet constructive work 
has been carried on. Their membership and capital grow steadily, 
and one of their primary objects is the encouragement of thrift by- 
collecting small shares, receiving deposits and attempting to induce 
members to make compiilsory contributions for special purposes. 
In no province in India does the work of the Co-operative Socie- 
ties end with the supply of credit or with the removal of indebted- 
ness. 

Agricultural non-credit societies are extending their operations 
every year. They undertake the joint sale of agricultural pro- 
duce, the production and sale of implements and manures, the 
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term loans to the extent of Rs. 25,000 to sale societies for building 
sheds for the storage of produce. These loans on produce and the 
work of the sale societies protected cultivators from forced sales at 
uneconomic prices. The very interesting feature of the Co-opera- 
tive movement in Madras is the training classes which are now held 
' in' order to instruct office holders and other unofficial workers in Co- 
operative Society administration. , 

The state of Co-operative Societies in the United Provinces was 
shown in last year’s Report to he far from satisfactory and it was 
there stated that a committee had been appointed to enquire into 
the whole state of the movement in the provinces. The committee 
published its report in Eebruary 1926. The conclusions reached 
were that the Co-operative movement in the Provinces was generally 
lacking in vitality owing chiefly to defective organisation and 
supervision of primary Societies by the Bank staffs, insufficient 
propaganda, and inadequacy of the Co-operative Societies depart- 
mental staff. The necessity for an increase of staff was recognised 
and in September 1926 the number of auditors was raised. The 
other recommendations of the Committee have 'in the main been 
accepted by the Provincial Government and as a preliminary 
aneasure it is proposed, if the Legislative Council agrees, to make 
;aa additional appointment of one Deputy Registrar, and four 
Assistant Registrars and fourteen inspectors with effect from April 
1927. Statistics for the year 1925 show a steady if slow progress* 
The number of societies increased by over 200 and 151 unsound 
societies were weeded out during the year. On the whole there is 
reason to be hopeful for the future. The main causes of stagnation 
in the Co-operative movement in the United Provinces have now 
been detected and the reforms which the Provincial Government 
have already undertaken shoiild produce the desired effects. Staffs 
are to be still fiirther increased and it is hoped to bring them to a 
total which will enable them to tackle successfully the important 
problem of invigorating the primary societies. 

Another province whose record was stated to be discouraging in 
■last year’s report was the Central Provinces, and here consolidation 
rather than expansion was the feature ol the year 1925-26. Ho 
■fewer than 232 Societies were cancelled, these figures bringing the 
'total number of Societies cancelled .during the last four years to 
Tne Tmpbi’tance oi winding up as eariy as possVbie aid 
Societies which are a danger to the stability of the movement has 
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now been fully recognised and there are indications that the worfc 
of re-organisation is being attended with a gratifying measure of 
success. Fortunately the financial position of the Central Banks- 
is thoroughly sound and most of them have now realised the im- 
portance of training the paid staffs’ and the members of societies in 
the principles and practice of Co-operation by the holding of 
meetings and conferences. In order to stimulate interest and to- 
foster a sense of respousibilit}' G1 new societies have been organised 
on a share basis and 5G old societies have been converted into sharo 
societies. It is at present too early to judge the success of these-, 
measures but they are particularly welcome in the present condition- 
of the movement in the Central Provinces since they encourage 
members to participate more actively than before in the conduct of 
the business of their societies. 

In the Punjab where the Co-operative Societies movement has-- 
taken deep root there is excellent progress to record during the 
year ending March 31st 192G. The number of agricultural Co- 
operative Societies rose by 1,200 and the working capital of 
Co-operative societies of all kinds increased by more than 2 crores 
of rupees. Over 20,000 new societies were added to the existing 
number of agricultural societies. Particular attention has been 
devoted in the Punjab to the financial organisation of the movement 
and the outstanding features of the work of the year under review 
were the development of the Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank 
and the founding of land mortgage Banks. Considerable attention 
was also given to the extension of better farming and cattle breed- 
ing societies. The work of consolidation of fragmented holdings- 
proceeds apace, and in this side of the movement lies much promise- 
for the improvement of agriculture in the Punjab. 

The consolidation movement is now about six years old, and in- 
that time its operations have been extended from three districts in- 
which it was originally started to twelve districts. JVlien the- 
movement began, it included 45 consolidation societies with 1,655- 
members working on an area of 8,000 acres. Within this area, 
these societies reduced the number of fields from eleven thousand; 
to about two thousand. By the end of July 1026 no fewer than. 
255 societies with 12,649 members were at work. The acreage- 
covered by their activities had by this time risen to 60,015 and- 
altogether the number of fields dealt with have been reduced from. 
88,710 to 16,458 at a cost varying from Re. 1-6 to Rs. 2-1 per- 
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acre, ntme tA -wVccV ’arts irtYtKa tra YEte . T’eA's -t'awfjfa’itis 

favourably witb the cost of consolidation in other countries, which 
has to he met partly by the tenants themselves. It is gratifying 
to note also that the Punjab figure shows a tendency to decrease. 

The advantages secured by" the process of consolidation are 
conspicuous and considerable. It has led to whole-sale improve- 
ment in agriculture generally. New land has been brought imder 
cultivation and irrigation has been extended. New ploughs and 
other implements are being used, new crops and new varieties of all 
ones are being sown, the planting of trees and reeds in hitherto 
waste soil is proceeding and cultivators show an increas- 
ing readiness to adopt new and better methods and material. All 
this has resulted in increased contentment, an improvement in the 
cultivator’s condition and an alround increase of rents. Moreover, 
causes of quarrel and litigation have been reduced substantially. 

It is interesting to note that contrary to the experience of cer- 
tain other countries where holdings have been consolidated, these 
satisfactory results have been obtained without coercion. Though 
the bye-laws of the Consolidation Societies give them power to use 
compulsion, the provision has never been put into effect. This is 
undoubtedly wise for were compulsion to be employed, the inborn 
.litigiousness of the Indian ryot would certainly lead to law suits 
and appeals and would thus both delay consolidation and increase 
its cost. A very interesting development has recently been 
inaugurated by Mr.. 0. F. Strickland, the ofEciating Eegistrar of 
Co-operative Societies in the Province, who is bringing the advant- 
ages of Co-operative Societies home to agriculturists by means of 
travelling cinema shows. 

In Bengal where prosperous agricultural conditions prevailed, 
the year 1925-2G was one of special activity for the Co-operative 
movement and a marked increase in membership and working 
capital was registered. It is a striking fact that the number of Co- 
operative Societies, their membership and their working capital 
have almost doubled since 1921. During the 21 years of 
its existence in Bengal, the Co-operative movement has already 
affected a marked reduction of the prevailing rates of intei’est and 
has also enabled the people to invest in the Co-operative Societies 
the surplus money which they used to keep infructuously in hoards- 
Appreciable progress was made during the year in the development 
t>i. -sTiVe uni supp’iy societies on a ’large scale, in g’lving effect, in 
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other words, to the idea of re-organising the economic structure in 
respect of sale of agricultural produce and the supply of necessaries 
of life on a co-operative basis. Experiments have shown that if sale 
societies are to he successful they must be on a large scale, so as 
to be able to handle commodities in bulk and guarantee their 
quality. The organisation of the Chandpur Sale and Supply 
Society gave a great impetus to the sale movement and 
towards the close of the year similar societies at Sarisbari, 
Bhanguria, Serajganj, Naogaon, Taki (Basirhat) and Alamdanga 
were organised for the sale of jute, which within this short period, 
have been able to establish their market with the mills. Several 
paddy sale societies are also now in operation and the Bengal Gov- 
ernment has given their financial assistance in the building of a 
Central Depot in Calcutta. The Provincial Government have also 
agreed to provide adequate supervising staS for a small number of 
paddy and jute sale societies in their initial stages and to grant 
financial assistance to them in the shape of loans for the provision 
of storage accommodation. 

On the purely credit side, the working of the year fully proved 
that the development of co-operative banking and the linking up 
of the financing of agriculture with that of trade and commerce 
will be of incalculable benefit to the country, as it will undoubtedly 
save much of the waste attendant upon the use of cash. Consider- 
able advance was made during the year in getting Co-operative 
banks to recognise the need for distinguishing between short-term 
and long-term loans, a distinction which corresponds to a real 
distinction in the needs of members. By maintaining an effective 
watch over the proper use of loans and their repayments and by 
helping to keep the major portion of the assets of the societies in a 
fiuid state this distinction will undoubtedly assist the movement to 
come into closer touch with the money market. The need for land 
mortgage banks for the redemption of old debts is now being felt 
and a start in this direction is being made by the establishment of 
a bank in the Eajshahi district. The number of Irrigation Socie- 
ties continued to increase in spite of a local set-back in the Bankura 
District, and a noteworthy development during the year was the 
formation of a society for putting up an embankment for protecting 
from the ingress of salt water an area in the Khulna district. 

The Calcutta Milk Union recorded marked development during 
the year. The Corporation of Calcutta granted to the Union a non- 
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recurring subsidy of Ils. 5,000 and a loan of Ks. 50,000 free of inter- 
est, repayable in 6 years, on condition tbat tbe Union increased its 
yield to 500 maunds a day within 3 years. With this assistance the 
Union was able to erect a dairy with up-to-date plant for the pur- 
pose of pasteurising and treating milk. The membership of the 
Union increased from 63 to 71 societies, and the existing capital 
from Its. 75,000 to Ks. 1,17,961. There was a fiirther extension 
‘in the area of its operations. 

IThe great dif&culty in the way of the development of industrial 
=Bocieties is the control now wielded by middlemen over the supply 
of raw materials and the disposal of the finished products. Every 
attempt is being made to overcome these difficulties, and co-opera- 
tive organisations are more and more taking over these functions of 
the middlemen- Eoremost among these societies are the Weaver’s 
Associations one of which, the Bagerhat Co-operative Weaving 
■Union, has started the first Co-operative cotton mill in India. 
Considerable advance was also made in the organisation of the silk 
industry on a co-operative basis. The Dopukuria Silk-Keeling 
Society in Murshidabad took up the construction of the first co- 
operative factory of its kind for reeling silk in filature. Societies 
have been formed to carry out different processes in the manufacture 
of silk from cocoons reared by other societies and all these will co- 
ordinate their activities and thereby make the manufacture of silk 
by co-operative societies in Bengal into a self contained industry. 

Owing partly to the distribution of grants by the Government of 
Bengal, there was a remarkable expansion of the activities of co- 
operative anti-malarial societies for the improvement of rural sani- 
tation. The number of these societies rose from 98, with a total 
membership of 2,251 and a working capital of Ks. 8,753, to 269 with 
6,488 members and a working capital of Ks. 19,064. They are 
doing useful -u'ork by combating preventable diseases such as 
malaria, Kala-azar and cholera, and they have also applied them- 
selves to the provision of pure water-supply by sinking tube-wells 
in places of scarcity. 

Hitherto, the Co-operative movement in this province has 
•consisted of men’s organisations only, but the necessity has been 
keenly felt for including women’s organisations within it so as to 
secure their active sympathy and support. A beginning was made 
by the Saroj Nalini Dutt Memorial Association, which orjianised 
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several women’s societies (maliila samitis) of which five were regis- 
tered diu'ing the year. 

The reconstitution of the Bengal Co-operative Organisatioir: 
Society was an important event of the year. The society has been- 
registered under the Co-operative Societies Act II of 1912, and ia- 
now a federation of the registered societies in the Province. 

In Bihar and Orissa the Co-operative movement continued to 
expand during the year 1925-26 w'hen 930 new societies were regis- 
tered bringing up the total number of societies of all kinds to over 
8,000. Eive new central banks were established, while there are 
now more than 200 guaranteed unions. The growth of the move- 
ment rendered it necessary to appoint a Deputy Registrar to take 
semi-independent charge of Chota Nagpur and Orissa. Very few 
sub-divisions in the province are now without a society, and nearly 
all have at least 50 whilst some have over 200. There are certain 
features which cause anxiety but on the whole the societies are 
making their infiuence felt more and more and their aid is increas- 
ingly sought by the agricultural and other departments which have 
tc maintain close touch with the people- The Provincial Govern- 
ment advanced loans free of interest to seven central banks for the 
construction of seed and manure godowns, and also paid special 
subsidies to enable them to appoint subordinates to work under the 
direction of the Agricultural Department in popularising improved 
seeds and manure recommended by it. 

Bombay reports uniform and satisfactory progress in the co- 
operative movement during the year 1925-26, when the total num- 
ber of societies rose from 4,126 to 4,645. A large increase in the 
number of members and in the working capital of the societies is 
also reported. Many new agricultural societies were formed and 
housing societies made satisfactory progress in Karachi and Dhar- 
war. The notable feature of the year was the registration of a 
housing society in Ahmedabad the importance of which will be 
easily realised in view of the remarks made on the subject of work- 
ing class housing in Chapter III. 

But perhaps the most important event of the year was the revi- 
sion of the constitution of the Central Co-operative Institute, that 
is, the agency which controls the Co-operative movement in the 
Bombay Presidency. It is now constituted on a more democratic 
basis and mainly represents primary societies which will henceforth. 
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have a large majority on the boards of management. Branches of, 
the Central Institute, to be called local institutes, will be formed in 
every district, and thus the Central’ Institute will become a sort of 
federation of societies. A supreme Board of management for the 
province is to be formed under the name of the provincial Co- 
operative Council. This body which is composed of a hundred 
members will meet at least twice a year and will perform much 'the 
same functions as are now performed by the annual Provincial 
Conference. 

Assam reports steady progress of the movement and an increase 
in the number of societies and in their membership and working 
capital. Agricultural credit Societies are now in a position to 
gji’ovide short term crop loans on a larger scale than before, but the 
iproblem of long term loans for land improvement and for the liqiii- 
<!ation of old debts remains. The establishment of a Co-operative 
.Land Mortgage Bank in the district of Kamrup however represents 
’the beginning of an attemi)t to tackle this problem. Assam now 
has an advisoi'y Board for Provincial Developments and one of the 
sections of this board is to deal particularly with the co-operative 
movement. 

What has been said in this chapter shows that the “ nation- 
building ” departments in the provinces are doing a good deal of 
valuable constructive work, and it is to be hoped that the great 
remissions of provincial contributions which have now been made 
will allow this work to be extended and its results to be consolidated. 
Perhaps the latter process represents the more urgent need at 
present, for signs are not lacking that here and there the operations 
cf ministers tend to be directed by zeal rather than a judicious 
caution. 
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The CoNcnEss Re30ldtion ( 1926 ). 

This Congress reiterates its resolve that the general policy of Congress- 
men in the Assembly and the various Councils shall be one of self-reliance 
in all activities which make for the healthy growth of the nation and of 
determined resistance to every activity, governmental or other, that may 
impede the nation’s progress towards Swaraj. In particular, Congress-men 
in the legislatures shall 

(а) refuse to accept ministership or other office in the gift of the 

Government and oppose the formation of a ministry by other 
parties until in the opinion of the Congress or the All-India 
Congress Committee a satisfactory response is made by the Gov- 
ernment to the National Demand; 

(б) subject to clause (d) refuse supplies and throw out budgets until 

such response is made by the Government or unless otherwiss 
directed by the All-India Congress Committee; 

(c) throw out all proposals for legislative enactments by which the 

bureaucracy proposes to consolidate its powers; 

(d) move resolutions and introduce and support measures and bills 

which are necessary for the healthy growth of national life and 
the advancement of the economic, agricultural, industrial and 
commercial interests of the country, and for the protection of 
the freedom of person, speech, association and of the press, and 
the consequent displacement of the bureaucracy; 

(e) take steps to improve the condition of .agricultural tenants by in- 

troducing and supporting me.asures to secure fixity of tenure 
and other advantages with a view to ensure a speedy ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the tenants; and 

if) generally protect the rights of habour, agricultur.al and industri.al, 
and adjust on an equitable basis the relations between landlords 
aud tenants, capitalists and workmen. 
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Annexuee containino sumsiaet of the conclusions beached by the Bound 
Table Confebence on the Indian question in South Afbica. 

I. Scheme of assisted emigration. — (1) Any Indian of 16 years or over 
may avail himself of the scheme. In case of a family, the decision of the 
father will bind the ivife and minor children under 16 years. 

(2) Each person of 16 years of age or over wiU receive a bonus of £20 and 
each child under that age a sum of £10. No maximum shall be fixed for a 
family. A decrepit adult who is unable to earn his living by reason of a 
physical disability may, at the discretion of the Union authorities, receive a 
pension in lieu of or in addition to the bonus. The pension will be paid 
through some convenient official agency in India out of a fund provided by the 
Union Government to such amount as they may determine. , It is expected 
that the amount required will not exceed £600 per annum in all. ■ 

In every case the bonus will be payable in India on arrival at destination 
or afterwards, through some banking institution of repute. 

(3) Free passage, including railway fares to port of embarkation in South 
Africa and from port of landing in India to destination inland, will also be 
provided. 

(4) Emigrants will travel to India vid Bombay as well as vid Madras. 
Emigrants landing at Bombay will be sent direct from the ship to their desti- 
nation at the expense of the Union Government. 

Survey and certification of ships shall be strictly supervised and conditions 
on the voyage, especially in respect of sanitary arrangements, feeding and 
medical attendance, improved. 

(6) Before a batch of emigrants leaves the Union, information will be 
sent to some designated authority in India at least one month in advance 
giving (a) a list of intending emigrants and their families, (6) their occupa- 
tion in South Africa and the occupation or employment which they would 
require in India, and (c) the amount of cash and other resources which each 
possesses. On arrival in India emigrants will be (i) advised, and so far as 
possible, protected against squandering their cash or losing it to adventures, 
and (ii) helped, as far as possible, to settle in occupations for which they are 
best suited by their aptitude or their resources. Any emigrant wishing to 
participate in emigration schemes authorised by the Government of India 
will be given the same facilities in India as Indian nationals. 

(6) An assisted emigrant wishing to return to the Union will be allowed 
to do so within three years from the date of deiiarture from South Africa. 
As condition precedent to re-entry, an emigrant shall refund in full to some 
•recognized authority in India the bonus and cost of passage including railway 
fares received on his own behalf and if he has a family, on behalf of his family. 
A pro ra.ta. ■^yi, ’aa’usNsx , yl. “n <i€ tha 

family who dies in the interim or a daughter who marries in India and does 
not return, and (ii) in other cases of unforeseen hardship, at the discretion of 
the Minister. 
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(7) After uspiry of throo years Union tioinicilo will bo lost in agreemont 
with tho propcteod revision of tho law relating to ilomicilo which will bo of 
general application. Tho period of three years will ran from the date of 
dcparluru from a port in tho Union and o.xpiro on tho Inst day of tho third 
year, lint to prevent tho ahiiio of tho bonus and free p;iMage by persons 
who wish to pay temporary vi.sits to India or elsewhero no person availing 
himself of the bonciitj of tho schoino will bo .allowed to como bad: to tho Union 
within less than one year from tho date of his do])arturo. h'or purposes 
of re-entry within tho timo limit of three years, tho unity of tho family 
group shall bo recognised though in eases of unforescon hardship tho Minister 
of tho Interior may allow one or moro members of tho family to stay behind. 
A son wlio goes with tho family as a minor, attains majority outsido tho 
Union, marries there and has heiuu will bo allowed to return to South Africa, 
but only if ho comes with tho rest of hi.s father’s family. In such cases bo 
will bo allowed to bring his tvifu and child or diiidron witli him. Unt a 
daughter who marries outsido tho Union will actjniru tho domicile of her 
husband and will not bo admitted into tho Union unless her husband is him- 
self domiciled in tho Union. 

If. Knlnj o/ icifCJ and tninor chtldren . — ^To givo oifcct to paragraph 3 of 
tbu itcc!|ir[>cicy Ucsolution of thu Imperial Cunrerenco of IDIS, which iiitonded 
that an Indian should ho enabled to live a happy family life in thu country 
in which ho is domiciled, tho entry of wives and eliildroii shall bo governed 
by tho following principles: — 

(a) Tiio Govornmont of India should certify that each iadividnal for 
wlnim a right of entry is claimed, is tho lawful wifo or child, as 
thu cMsu may ho, of tho person who makes tho claim. 

* (h) Minor children should nut bo permitted to enter tlio Union unless 
uccomiiaiiied by tho mother, if alivo, provided that 
(i) tho mother is not already ruiidenl in tho Union, a)id 
(ii) tho .Minister may, in special cases, permit tho entry of such 
children nimccompunied by thoir mother. 

(e) In the event of divorce no other wifo should ho permitted to enter 
tho Union unless proof of such divorco to thu satisfuetiuu of tho 
^linister has heen submitted. 

(d) Tbu deiinitiun of wifo and child lu given in tlio Indians Relief Act 
(No. ‘i- of I'Jl-l) shall remain in forco. 

Ilf. Upliftment of Indian eimmujiilu. — (1) Thu Union Government firmly 
believe in and ndhuro to tho prineiplu that it is tho duly of ovory civilised 
Government to duviuo waya and means and to taUu all posaihto stupa for tho 
uplifting of every section of their permanent population to tho full o.xtent 
of their caimcily ami opporliinitie.s, and accept tho view that iti tho iiruvi- 
sion of eiliicatioiml and other facilities the considerahlo number of Indians 
who remain part of thu permanent population should not bo allowed to lug 
behind other sections of tho (leoplo. 

(2) ft is dillirnlt for tho Union Govornmont to tako action, which is coa- 
siderahly in udvuncu of puhlie opinion, or to igiioru diirienltiu.s arising out of 
thu comstitutionul system of tho Union under which thu fnnetions of Govern- 
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menfc are distributed between the Central Executive and the Provincial and 
minor local authorities. But the Union Government are willing; — 

(а) in view of the admittedly grave situation in respect of Indian 

education in Natal, to advise the provincial administration to 
appoint a provincial commission of inquiry and to obtain the 
assistance of an educational expert from the Government of 
India for the purpose of such inquiry; 

(б) to consider sympathetically the question of improving facilities for 

higher education by providing suitable hostel accommodation at 
the South African Native College at Fort Hare and otherwise 
improving the attractiveness of the institution for Indians; 

(c) to take special steps under' the Public Health Act for an investiga- 
tion into sanitary and housing conditions in and around Durban 
which will include the question of 

(i) the appointment of advisory committees of representative 
Indians ; and 

(it) the limitation of the sale of municipal land subject to restric- 
tive conditions. 

(3) The principle underlying the Industrial Conciliation Act (No. 11 of 
1924) and the Wages Act (No. 27 of 1925) which enables all employees in- 
cluding Indians to take their places on the basis of equal pay for equal work 
will be adhered to. 

(4) When the time for the revision of the existing trade licensing laws 
arrives, the Union Government will give all due consideration to the sugges- 
tions made by the Government of India Delegation that the discretionary 
powers of local authorities might reasonably be limited in the following 
ways: — 

(1) The grounds on which a licence may be refused should be laid down 

by statute. 

(2) The reasons for which a licence is refused should be recorded. 

(3) There should be a right of appeal in cases of first applications and 

transfers, as well as in cases of renewals, to the courts or to some 
other impartial tribunal. 

IV. Appointment of Agent . — If the Government of the Union of South 
Africa make representations to the Government of India to appoint an agent 
in the Union in order to secure continuous and effective co-operation between 
the two Governments the Government' of India will be willing to consider 
such a request. 
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PkESS COMMUKIQUE, 


'Simla, the 20th September, 1926. 

Tbe following slatcmwt tcgarding tlvo negotiations carried on by tho Gov- 
orolent of Indi! with tUo Coyloa Government on the 

irnges for Indian estato labourers in Ceylon and of cevtavn other maltora 
affecting them, is published for information. 

o When considering tho question of allowing tho emigration of Indian 
labour to Ceylon under tho Indian Emigration Act, VII of 192-, the 
Emigration Coromittco of tUo two houses of tho Indian Lcgislaturo suggested 
UiaA basic wage should he fixed for Indian labourers which should bo suffi- 

cioivt"*™ . \ 

(a) to maintain a labourer in tolerable comfort according to his stand- 
ard of living, regard being bad to tho fact that a male may have 
to provide for a family; and 


/h\ nllrtW 




cioYrtiAea nufl nlfl 


Tbo Government of Ceylon wero accordingly asked in October 1022 to institute 
an euquiiy into tho cost of living and tho question of fixing such a basic 
wage. Tliey entrusted tlio task to their Assistant Director of Statistics— 
Mr. Jones- 13atcmau. Through tho courtesy of tho Ceylon Government tho 
Government of Indian wore enabled to oxnmitio his report, udiicU renened thorn 
ill December 1923. They discussed it with the Standing Emignitioii Com- 
mittee and their Agent in Ceylon, and informed tho Colonial Government on 
the 9tU July 1921 that they could not accept Mr. Datenmn’s conclusions, and 
suggested further investigation by a Cominittco of Inquiry on which tho 
representatives of botli Governmonts should bo represonted. 


3. In response to this suggestion the Government of Coylon appouvtcd u 
Committee, consisting of Ibo Controller of Indian Immigrant Labour iii Coy- 
lon, tbo Director of Statistics, Ceylon, tho Agent of tho Govenimonfc of India 
in Ceylon, and four rcjircsentatives of tho phiiiling community, to mako in- 
quiries and submit vocoiiiiiicadatioiis. Tho Minutes of tho iilcotings of this 
Committee wero forwarded to tlio Govormnent of India in April 1925. Tlio 
Committee rccouunoudcd — 


(1) that tho principle of a standard wage be accepted; and 

(2) that assuming that an adult iiialo or fcmalo labourer works for 2-1 

days in a month and working child for 20 days, tho following 
rates should he fixed ns tho standard: — 


i 

i 

1 

; 

idcu 

1 Eupco ccnt». 

1 1 

Women 1 

I iiupco cuutij. 

; 1 

[ TYorkiiig childrou 

1 Eiipco cents, 

1 

Low country . . . . | 

50 

•10 

^ 30 

Midillo country . . . . ' 

52 j 


i 

Tip country . . . . | 

51 ! 

13 

; 32 
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'Tho Colonial Government referred these proposals to the Associations of the 
Planting, Industries concerned for their observations and also asked the Gov- 
ernment of India for their views. 


4. The proposals were carefully considered by the Government . of India 
■in consultation with the Standing Emigration Committee, the Government of 
Madras and their Agent in Ceylon. Although th,e rates recommended repre- 
•sented an advance upon existing rates of wages ordinarily paid to Indian 
estate labourers Ceylon, they did not appear to provide the required margin 
•for savings, sickness and old age. They only seemed adequate to meet the 
•current expenses of a labourer in accordance with the scales set forth in the 
'family budgets prepared by the Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon 
-and accepted by the Committee. The Government of India accordingly 
■decided to suggest to the Ceylon Government that 10 per cent, should be 
-added to the Committee’s scale to provide the margin. This proposal was 
■made to the Ceylon Government on the 21st January 1926. Meanwhile, the 
rPlanters’ Association of Ceylon had brought forward proposals for setting up 
■District Wages Boards, and the Colonial Government had suggested that 
their Controller of Indian immigrant Labour, Mr. T. Beid, C.C.S., should 
‘be deputed to Delhi to confer on the subject with the Government of India, 
•accompanied by the Indian Emigration Agent. The latter proposal was 
‘accepted. 


5. Mr. Beid arrived at Delhi on the 2nd March 1926, and discussed the 
■proposals made by the Government of India regarding the standard wage 
question. Certain other outstanding matters relating to the welfare of the 
“Indian labour force in Ceylon were also discussed with him. On the wage 
question Mr. Reid put forward an alternative scheme on behalf of the Colonial 
“Government. He claimed that the margin of 10 per cent, stipulated by the 
Government of India was approximately provided for in the difference be- 
tween the standard wages which an adult labourer would earn under the 
•scale of wages proposed by the Ceylon Committee of Inquiry and his actual 
■cost of living, exclusive of that of dependents, calcul.ated according to the 
‘budgets, adopted by them. The combined earnings and expenditure of an 
adult man and wife for the various typical tracts compared as follows: — 


— 

Earnings 
per meusem. 

Expondifcnro 
per mensem. 







Es. 

Ea. 

Low country • 

• 

• • 

• 

• 

• 

21-6 

10 57 

- hi iddle country 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

22-32 

20-55 

Up country 


• 

• 

• 

• 

2i‘2S 

21-40 


He therefore urged that it remained only to make provision for non-working 
dependents and suggested that the requirements of tho Government of India 
‘would be substantially met by the following concession in addition to wages: — 

(a) An issue at the rate of one-eighth of a bushel of rice free every 
month to each working man; and 
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(6) An issue of the same monthly to each widow with a non-working 
child. 

It was made clear that these free issues would be mode to all qu.alified persons, 
on the ^tate rolls whether they worked for a minimum number of days per 
month or not. The cost to the planters of this concession was estimated at 
Rs. 30 lacs per annum. 

6. Mr. Reid further stated that, in order to ensure that the initial rates of 
wages which would bo fixed under statutory sanction on the above scale, 
should not be lowered in future without good cause, he was in a position to 
give an undertaking on behalf of his Government: — 

(i) That the standard rates proposed by the Ceylon Government and 
including the additions referred to in (a) and (6) of paragraph S- 
above, should not be varied in future except in harmony with 
variations in the labourers’ cost of living as compared with such 
cost at the date of fixing standard wages. 

(it) That, should a serious emergency occur resulting in a demand for 
reduction of the above rates, and should the Ceylon Government 
desire to accede to such demand, the Ceylon Government would 
communicate their intention to the Indian Government and would 
undertake to effect no reduction in standard wages until the ex- 
piration of six months from the date of such communication of 
intention, save by the mutual consent of the two Governments. 

(iii) That should the two Governments fail to come to some agreement 
regarding the proposed reduction of wages within the six months 
referred to, thereafter each Government would be free to take 
such action as it deemed necessary, without further consulting 
the wishes of the other Government. 

7. The Government of India informed the Government of Ceylon on the 
Ist May 1926 that they were prepared to accept these proposals subject to 
certain conditions. For the words “ as compared with such cost at the date 
of fixing standard wages proposed by Mr. Reid [see paragraph 6 (i) supra], 
they wished to substitute “ as compared with the cost with reference to 
which standard wages were fixed.” The idea was that the scale of standard 
wages actually fixed should, if necessary, take account of any upward move- 
ment in the cost of living which may have taken place since the Committee 
made their recommendations. The other conditions, which, it was understood, 
Mr. Reid was also prepared to recommend to the Government of Ceylon for 
acceptance, were: — 

(a) The Government of India should have a reciprocal freedom of termi- 

nating the arrangement described above, in the event of circum- 
stances arising which, in their opinion, justified an increase in 
wages over the existing standard rates and the Ceylon Govern- 
ment wore not prepared to give the increase. 

(b) Every Indian labourer should have a definite statutory option of 

working on standard time wages in lieu of piece work rates, if 
ho so desired; and 

(c) The new arrangement was brought into effect from the 1st January- 

1927 at the latest. 
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8. At the same time, the Government of India intimated to the Ceylon 
Government that the following subsidiary matters affecting the Indian labour 
force in Ceylon would require to be adjusted, if possible, simultaneously with 
the wage question ; — 

(а) Provision in the law for the full and regular payment to a labourer 

of all his earnings within a reasonable time; 

(б) Improvement of existing arrangements for the health, accommoda- 

tion and medical care of estate labourers; 

(c) Increase of facilities for the proper education of their children; 

(d) Prohibition of employment of children under 10 years of age; and 

(e) Provision in law for the issue of rice of a prescribed quality and at 

a prescribed rate. 

9. Intimation has now been received from the Government of Ceylon con- 
firming in full the terms of the settlement arrived at with Mr. Reid. The 
Ordinance to give effect to the new arrangement has been prepared and will 
shortly' be introduced. The Government of India have ascertained from their 
Agent that there has been no rise in the cost of living since the standard rates 
specified in paragraph 3 of this statement were proposed by the Ceylon Inquiry 
Committee nor is any such increase likely in the near future. They have, 
therefore, decided not to press for the acceptance of the verbal modification 
in the formula for varying rates of wage referred to in paragraph 7, 

10. As regards the subsidiary points set forth in paragraph 8, the views 
of the Colonial Government are summarised below: — 

(a) Pat/meni of wages to Indian estate labourers . — It has been agreed 

to provide in law for the full and regular payment within a 
reasonable time and in any case not later than 10 days after the 
close of the month, of all earnings accruing to an Indian labourer 
under the conditions of his employment. 

(b) Maternity benefits. — ^The Ceylon Committee of Enquiry recommend- 

ed the continuance of the existing maternity benefits to female 
labourers. In a new “ Medical Wants Ordinance,” which the 
Ceylon Government propose to introduce soon provision has been 
made to improve existing benefits by prescribing that six measures 
of rice per week should be supplied free and a cash payment of 
Rs. 2 per week should be made to each female labourer giving 
birth to a child on an estate. 

(c) Improvement of medical and housing arrangements. — The Govern- 

ment of India suggested that provision should be made in the 
Medical Wants Ordinance, requiring every estate with more than 
750 Indians— men, women and children— to maintain a dispen- 
sary in charge of a trained apothecary and to employ a trained 
midwife. To avoid overcrowding in the lines on estates it was 
further proposed that provision should be made in the draft 
ordinance or elsewhere to improve the scale of accommodation for 
all labourers. The Government of Ceylon have expressed their 
agreement in general with these proposals and hope to give 
effect to them as expeditiously as circumstances permit. 
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(d) Educational facilities . — Tho Government of Ceylon have agreed to 
introduce legislation to prohibit the employment in estates of 
children under 10 years of age. In the meantime steps are being 
taken to increase the facilities for education on estates. 

(fi) Issue of rice to Indian estate labourers.— Tlie Government of Geylon 
have undertaken to provide in the regulations to be issued under 
the Standard Wage Ordinance for the issue of rice of a prescribed 
quality and at a prescribed rate to Indian estate labourers to bo 
made obligatory in law. 

11. Settlement of minor details arising out of the various questions dealt 
with may possibly involve a slight delay in tho introduction of the changes in 
regard to rates of wages and to other matters dealt with in the foregoing 
paragraphs. The Government of India have every hope, however, that the 
new arrangements will come into force soon after the beginning of 1927. 



APPENDIX IV. 

ExTBACX BBOII THE JBDOMENT OF THE CHIEF COHHT OF OoDH IN THE CRUUSAI, 

APPEALS “ RAM PRASAD and OTHERS vs. KING EMPEROR/’ deu- 
VEEBD ON 22nd Adgdst 1927. 

Before we consider the question of sentences, we propose to state in detail 
the findings, at which we have arrived upon the evidence. We find, that in 
the year 1924, certain persons in Bengal, amongst whom were Sachindra Nath 
Sanyal and Jogesh Chandra Chatterji, entered into a conspiracy of a revolu- 
tionary nature. In furtherance of the aims of this conspiracy, Jogesh Chandra 
Chatterji came to the United Provinces to recruit and to organize the move- 
ment. One of the meetings at which the organization was discussed and de- 
veloped was held at Shahjahanpur about July 1924. Thera may have been 
other meetings at other places in the United Provinces. This much is certain. 
After July 1924 the movement in the United Provinces took a concrete shape. 
The central organization remained in Bengal, whence the policy was directed 
and controlled. Considerable powers were delegated to a provincial organi- 
zation, two important headquarters of which were in Shahjahanpur and 
Benares. A meeting of this provincial organisation was held in some place 
in the United Provinces in October, 1924. Jogesh Chandra Chatterji was 
arrested in Calcutta, with the proceedings of this meeting in his possession. 
There may have been several other meetings of the provincial organization. 
The only other meeting which is proved to have taken place is the meeting at 
the residential quarters of Vishnu Saran Dublis in the Vaishya Orphanage 
in Meerut on the 13th and 14th September, 1925. It is not proved that there 
were activities in the United Provinces after the arrests of the 26th Septem- 
ber, 1925. 

The aims and methods of the conspirators are disclosed in a guarded 
manner in the “ Revolutionary,” and are disclosed specifically in the Rules 
of the Hindustan Republican Association. There is other evidence as to 
what these aims and methods were. 

The ultimate aim is stated in the Rules as follows: — 

“The object of the Association shall be to establish a Federated Re- 
public of the United States of India by an organized and armed 
revolution.” 
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